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CHAPTER I. 

Geographical Surrey of the Scylhinn Tribes* 

GOHRR, AND ALL HIS BANDS ; THE HOUSE OF TOOARMAH OF THE NORTH QUAR- 
TERS, AND ALL HIS BANDS: AND MANY PEOPLE WITH THEE. 

EZEKIEL, XXXvili. 6. 

The aspect of Central Asia, or the wild countries between 
the Taurus and Altai chain of mountains, have not, it must 
be confessed, the same attractions as the southern parts of 
this quarter of the globe. Those boundless plains, without 
wood or arable land, and covered only with pasture for 
cattle, present to the eye as little variety as the encamp- 
ments of the wandering tribes who travel through them 
with their herds. But the great influence which iliese 
people have exercised on the fortunes of the human race 
would render it unpardonable to pass them over in silence, 
even if the period of the Persian empire did not supply us 
with more ample materials for the investigation than we 
might otherwise expect. 

The name of Scythians is quite as vague in ancient 
geography, as those of Tartars and Monguls are at present. 
We sometimes find the name applied to a particular people, 
and sometimes to all the nomad tribes who were settled 
throughout that immense tract of country extending from 
the north of the Black and Caspian Seas, into the heart of 
Asia. The same uncertainty prevails in the use of a name 
for the country, the term Scythia being sometimes applied 
to the region inhabited by Scythians properly so called, and 
sometimes employed as an indefinite appellation for modem 
Mongolia and Tartary. We shall use the names Scythia 
and Scythians in this latter extended sense, a liberty which 
will be permitted in a general survey, although the Sc)rthi- 
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ans may have already formed a distinct people, at the era 
to which our researches apply. 

We cannot be surprised that nations who have never had 
any fixed place of abode, but have always led an unsettled 
life, shoula leave their country on the slightest occasion, 
and wander about from one to another. Moreover, these 
changes of habitation make it necessary to take one particu- 
lar point of time when we are delineating such countries ; 
for otherwise, it is evident from the nature of the case, the 
several parts of our sketch will not be in keeping with each 
other ; perhaps they will even be at variance with truth. 
This necessity becomes much more urgent when we are 
taking a general survey of the nomad tribes of Central Asia. 
From the earliest times we have noticed periodical emigra- 
tions of these nations from east to west ; their extensive 
country seems to have been, as it were, the magazine of our 
race. The farther back we go into the history of the first 
ages of the world, the more probable does it appear that 
the whole of western Europe received its population from 
thence ; and it is a case of common notoriety, that these 
regions have been the focus of important revolutions at a 
more modern epoch. It would, therefore, be a great error 
to found our observations on Pomponius Mela, or Ptolemy, 
or to intermix the picture set before us by these geogra- 
phers, with the more credible delineations of earlier writers.^ 
Herodotus,^ then, a contemporary author, will be our only 

' An investigation concerning the ancient northern tribes is, according to 
Ptolemy, one of the most difficult in history. This chaos was first reduced 
to something like order by Gatterer, in his inquiry into the oririn of the Finni, 
Letti, and ^avi, in the Cmnrnentat. Soc, GotHng, (Vol. XI. All.) His first 
treatise particularly, de Sarmatica Letticorum w^uhrum origincy belongs to 
our subject Many illustrations on this point nave been given in Mannert’s 
Ancient Geography, and in Rennel’s Geography of Herodotus. 

* Herodotus did not confine his travels to Olbia, but saw also a part of the 
country of the Scythians, (iv. 81,) and obtained as much information about 
them, as he did relative to the Greeks of Pontus, It is certain that he ex- 
amined these countries with CTeat care, and faithfully related whatever he 
had seen and heard. I rely therefore implicitly on him for measures and 
distances. We have no means of deciding whether those he gives are correct 
or not^ and risk much more in departing from, than we do in following him. 
The diffinx^nt accounts of Darius's Scythian expedition rested upon traaitions 
which were collected here ; and on this point I acknowledge with the excel- 
lent biographer of Herodotus, Dahlmann, Fonchmgen am der CfeschudUey 
(Historic Kesearches,) II. p. 159, that these peo{de have gone into much 
examration on the subject, when they assert that Darius advanced as far 
as the Wolga, and raised some forts on that river. But we must not fbrget 
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raide, who has devoted the fourth book of his . work to a 
description of the immense steppes which unite Europe to 
Asia, This great historian seems here to be perfectly fami* 
liar with his subject ; he is acquainted with the rivers, the 
country, and the people ; their manners and way of life no 
less than their parentage. The wilds of the Ukraine and 
Astracan are geographically described by him ; and it is in 
his work that the ancestors of the Letti, Finns, Turks, Ger- 
mans, and Calmucks first occupy a place in history ; he has 
mentioned the Ural and Altai cnain, though without a fixed 
appellation ; and we even read of traditions concerning 
Siberia, which, though they at first appeared unworthy of 
credit, have been subsequently verified. 

Herodotus begins his description with the European 
countries on this side of the Don or Tanais, or new Ukraine, 
and for the sake of method, it will be necessary to follow 
him in the same order. The division which he has adopted, 
is that formed by the rivers, and is indeed the best way of 
settling the boundaries of districts inhabited by wandering 
tribes who have no fixed residence. The principal rivers 
mentioned by the historian are undoubtedly correct ; but 
two, which flow across the steppes, are uncertain, and he 
seems to have considered them larger than they are in 
reality.^ 

Conformable to his exactness in fixing localities, is the 
distinction which he establishes between different tribes, 
enumerating eight of Scythians, properly so called : who- 


that the Persian array contained an abundance of light cavalry, which could 
and must have advanced in all directions as the Scythians retired before them. 
To what distances do not the Cossacks at this day remove before the regular 
armies of the Russians ? I would not, however, maintain that the vanguard 
of the Persian army advanced as far as the Wolga, or found upon the tradi- 
tions a distinction which they do not make ; but could only mve the point of 
view in which we ought, in my opinion, to look upon the suWet. 

* The princi^ of these rivers are, the Ister or Danube, the Tyras or Dnies- 
ter, (still called Tyral, near its mouth,) the Hypamis or Bog, which unites 
with the Borysthencs or Dnieper, before it empties itself into the Black Sea. 
Between this last and the Tanais or Don, which flows into the sea of Azof, 
Herodotus has placed three secondary rivers, the Pantikapes, the Hypakyris, 
and the Gkrrus, of which the last is uncertain, and the two others are not to 
found, at least accordhra to his description. (See Mankert, Qe^aphy^ 
iy. p. 31. Rennel, p. 5J^) These uncertainties, however, only affect the 
line of demarcation of some Scythian tribes between the Dnieper and Don, 
and have nothing to do with other nations settled beyond the Don, and far- 
ther towaxds the north. 
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ever were not included in these did not belong to the Scy- 
thian stock. The settlements which he assigns to the 
Scythians proper extend from the Danube to the Tanais, or 
Don,^ around which several other tribes had their residence. 
The Sc3rthians, or Skolots, as they were called in their own 
language, had not always inhabited this tract of country, 
but were reported, by historical tradition preserved among 
themselves, to have come from the East. Being pressed 
by another people, the Massagetse, they crossed the river 
Araxes, expelled the Cimmerians,^ and took possession of 
their settlements, which they still retained in the age of our 
historian. From time to time they made irruptions into the 
south of Asia ; and in a great expedition undertaken by the 
whole nation against the remains of the Cimmerians, they 
even conquered the Medes about seventy years before Cy- 
rus, kept the whole of Asia Minor in subjection to them for 
eight and twenty years, and extended their excursions to 
the borders of Egypt, whose king Psammetichus was obliged 
to buy them ofF.^ 

I shall now make the reader acquainted with each of the 
tribes comprehended under the general name of Scythians. 
My plan will be to present them in the order of their rela- 
tion to each other, and to fix their settlements by rivers ; 
which, I flatter myself, will prevent our falling into any 
considerable mistakes. As long as we are confined to the 
shores of the Black Sea the subject will be clear and with- 


• The boundaries which Herodotus assigns to Syria are as follows : on the 
south, the coast of the Black Sea, from the mouth of the Danube to the Pa- 
lus Mseotis (called by him Maeetis); on the east, the Persian Gulf and the 
Don, or Tanais, to its rise out of the lake Ivan, which Herodotus was ac- 
(mainted with ; on the north, a line drawn from this lake to that out of which 
the Tyras (or Dniester) flows, that is, to the northern arm of the last lake in 
the circle of Sombrov in Galizia, towards the 49th degree of latitude ; for 
Herodotus makes this lake the frontier between the Scythians and Neuri, 
whose settlements began about the 50th degree. Herod, iv. 55. Lastly, the 
Mrettem boundary was a line from thence to the Danube. Thus the figi^ of 
Scythia is that of an irregular oblong, which Herodotus ascribes to it, iv. 
101 , 102 . 

• Herod, iv. 11, 12. I forbear to notice the other fabulous traditions con- 
cerning the Scythians. In this passage, we are, in my opinion, to under- 
stand the river Wolga for the Araxes. I have already remarked, that this 
name does not always mean the same river, in Herodotus, but is aUo applied 
to different streams on the eastern side of the Caspian Sea; it was probably 
a TOncral denomination for any river. 

• Herod, i. 103—100. This is the famous Scythian invasion, which Mi- 
chaelis and Schlozer have shown to be identified with that of the Ch^eans, 
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out difficulty : it is first involved in obscurity, and we can- 
not be surprised, when it regards the remote countries of 
the North. 

The northern coast of the Blcwjk Sea was occupied by 
Greek colonies, of which the most considerable was Olbia 
on the Borysthenes, whose name it sometimes bore. With 
respect to these, it has been already observed, that they^had 
all one common origin from the city of Miletus. They 
were situated at the mouths of the lai^e rivers ; and beyond 
them the Greeks had formed many other settlements ; viz. 
in the Crimea at Panticapaeum, and on the farther shore of 
the sea of Azof, at the mouth of the river Tanais,® where 
Milesian merchants had established themselves. 

In their vicinity, the Tauri occupied the greatest part of 
the Crimea, to which they gave their own name. They 
figure in Greek mythology as a people of barbarous customs 
and manners, being even addicted to human sacrifices, 
which were practised among them in the days of Herodotus.® 
“ They gain their livelihood,” says this historian, “ by war 
and plunder.” Their origin is not known, but they were 
probably a remnant of the Cimmerians,^® whom the Scy- 
thians dispossessed of their settlements ; for the most fero- 
cious conquerors are seldom found to exterminate a people 
utterly ; and as we find no further traces of them in their 
former country, our conjecture may be considered very 
probable, at least in the absence of any express testimony. 

Next to these, the Scythian tribes first occur along both 
sides of the river Dnieper ; and to the west, on the banks 
of this river, above the city of Olbia, the Callipidse, a mixed 
people of Greeks and Scythians,” who had fixed habitations, 
and applied to agriculture as well as their neighbours, the 
Alazones, whose ancient abodes must be sought where the 
Dnieper and Bog approach the nearest to each other. The 


’ See above, p. 70, sq. 

• A new light has been diffused over these cities, and principally over Olbia, 
by the controversies which have been lately entered into. See Raoul 
^ocaETTKf AntiquitSs Grecques de Bosphore Cimmertent Paris, 1822; Peter 
Von Koppen, AUerthUmer am Oeatad des Pontus, (Antiquities of the coast 
of Pontos,) Vienna, 1823; and Von Kolu, Zwei Aufichriften Von Olhia^ 
r^two inscriptions from Olbia,) Petersburg, 1^2. 1 shall m^e use of these 
ai^rent works in speaking of the Greek colonies. It would as yet be too 
soon, while we are engaged with the inland nations. 

• Herod, iv. 103. “ Gatterer, 1. c. p. 140. “ Herod, iv. 17. 
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tribes which were settled above these, comprehended under 
the general name of agricultural Scythians, followed the 
same way of life.'* They cultivated the land, however, less 
for the s^e of enjoying its produce themselves than on ac- 
count of the trade which they carried on in com. 

These last, it is true, extended far towards the west, but 
the principal tribes were only settled on the eastern side of 
the Dnieper, between this river and the Don or Tanais. 
“Having crossed the Borysthenes,” says Herodotus, “a 
woody region first presents itself, after which we come to 
the agricultural Sc3^hians, whom the Greeks name Borys- 
thenites, but they call themselves Olbiopolites.” 

It is uncertain whether there remain any traces of that 
woody region. Some old maps present the name of the 
Black Forest in the very same place ; and this may have 
had a much wider extent in earlier times. From the com- 
munications of several travellers, however, it appears, that 
there is no wood there now, although the fact of its having 
once existed, is preserved in the popular traditions of the 
country ; nor does the woody country occur until we come 
to the banks of the river Don.'® Modern travellers assert, 
that these districts, which at the present day are occupied 
by colonies of Germans, Greeks, and others, afford a soil 
very favourable to the pursuit of agriculture. Rich meadow 
land, which can easily be converted into arable, is their 
general character ; from the Don to the Danube, from Po- 
land to the sea of Azof, the soil is deep and fruitful, and 
well adapted to every kind of produce.'^ 

According to Herodotus, the settlements of those agri- 
cultural Scythians extended three days’ Journey to the east 
from Olbia, as far as the river Pantikapes, which empties 
itself into the Dnieper, and flows through the woody coun- 
try to the north, eleven days’ navigation up the Borysthenes. 
If we follow Gatterer in considering the Pantikapes to be 
the same as the Desna, we must make the woody country 

** Herod. 1. c. 

** The forest commences near Tcherkask, on the banks of the Don, and 
extends to the DnieMt near Tchemigov, in 52“ 30 of north latitude, having 
the appear^ce of a long black line on the horizon ; it is here succeeded by a 
Bteppo, which continues to the Black Sea, and presents a considerable number 
of monumental mounds. 

** New MueeWf by Miss Holoerness, Lond. 1823. 
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re^h as far as Kiev ; in this case, the country of the agri- 
cultural Scythians would begin at the confluence of the 
Desna and Dnieper, and extend northward to Mohilow on 
the Dnieper, 54® N. But it is not easy to believe, that 
the Pantikapes is the same river as the Desna ; as we are 
not authorized by the expression of Herodotus to suppose 
that the woody country extended so far north ; and the dis- 
tance between the Dnieper and the Desna is not equal to 
three days’ journey. I would therefore take the Pantikapes 
for one of the more southern rivers which fall into the 
Dnieper, either the Sula or the Psol. Under this view, the 
limit of the country inhabited by the agricultural Scythians, 
will be fixed near Kiev, 51® N. L. The importance of set- 
tling the locality of these tribes will be readily acknow- 
ledged ; but we shall pursue the investigation no farther, as 
it is amply suflScient for all the purposes of a general survey, 
to know that the district in question lies between the Don 
and the Dnieper, and that the agricultural Scythians occu- 
pied the western part of it. On the other side of the Pan- 
tikapes, we enter upon thecountiy of the nomad Scythians, 
who neither plough nor sow. It is a steppe destitute of 
wood, and comprehending a space of fourteen days’ journey 
in an eastern direction as far as the river Germs, and the 
region which bears the same name, where are the tombs of 
the Scythian kings.^® Beyond this river the ruling horde of 
the Scythians, who were named royal, first appear ; their 
country is bounded on the south by the lake Maeotis and 


** M. V. Koppen, 1. c. p. 12, note 2, thinks I am mistaken in making 
the Scythia of Herodotus extend so far north as Mohilow ; he adds, that it 
was terminated by the southern tumuli in the government of Kursk, where, 
owing to peculiar circumstances, we discover quite a different race of men, 
inasmuch as the southern and northern Russians differ from each other, both 
in language and in manners. It is, however, doubtful whether these tumuli 
shoula be considered to decide the question ; at the same time it seemed rea- 
sonable to fix the limit at Mohilow, on account of our uncertainty respecting 
the course of the Pantikapes, as well as the mention of eleven d^s’ naviga- 
tion on the Dnieper. If, as I think, the river Psol is the ancient Pantikapes, 
the opinion of MT Koppen with respect to the north-western limit of Scythia, 
coincides with mine : out I hold, from the express declaration of Herodotus, 
that its north-eastern frontier extended as far as 54 or 55® N. L. 

*• Herod, iv. 19. The region of Gerrus must have been at a considerable 
distance up the Dnieper, as we are told that forty days* navigation on that 
river were required before they came to it (iv. 52). But we cannot form any 
estimarion of these days* navigation against the stream. We are acquainted 
with no vestige of the tombs of the Scythian kings. 
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the city Cremni, and on the east by the river Don, which 
here terminates the whole of Scythia. 

Herodotus speaks of some other nations on this side of 
the river Don, who bordered on the Sc3rthians to the west 
and north, but were not of a similar extraction with them. 
These, with the addition of the Tauri and Greeks, whom I 
mentioned before, as being settled on the south of Scythia, 
were the Agathyrsi, the Neuri, the Anthropophagi, and the 
Melanchlaeni. Among these, the Agathyrsi were farthest 
towards the west ; they lived, according to the express 
words of our historian, on the Maris,^^ (Marosch,) which 
falls into the Danube, and occupies a part of Transylvania 
and Temeswarian Banat. They were a very rich people, 
having an abundance of gold, probably obtained from the 
Carpathian mountains, which they employed for the febri- 
cation of their utensils. We are not to suppose that they 
were at the trouble of working gold mines, as the metal was 
probably found in the sand washed down by their rivers. 
In the centre of the region which now comprises Poland and 
Lithuania, Herodotus places the Neuri,^® bounded on one 
side by the Carpathian mountains, and the lake out of which 
the Dniester rises and on the other, by the Dnieper. 
They had been once obliged to leave their country, on ac- 
count of a quantity of serpents, with which it was infested, 
and had taken refuge with the Budini on the eastern side of 
the Don ; but they afterwards retumed.^^ 

Herod, iv. 48, 100, 104. This helps to determine the settlements of 
the other tribes. It is surprising how well Herodotus was acquainted with 
the inferior rivers which now into the low'er Danube (i. 48, 40). For this 
accurate information he must have been indebted to intimate commercial re- 
lations between the Greeks of Pontus and the inhabitants of the Carpathian 
mountains. Herod, iv. 17. 

'• Herod, iv. 51. This author was acquainted with the entire course of 
all the rivers from the Danube to the Don, the Dnieper alone excepted, re- 
specting w'hich he avows his ignorance, iv. 53, 

^ So Gatterer explains the passage, Herod, iv. 105, translating ic ^ iru- 
l^6fuvoit ** so long as they were molested,” which was formerly rendered by 
” while they were thus molested this does away with all apparent contra- 
dictions in Herodotus to the passage in iv. 21, as well as puts an end to all 
discussion relative to the country of the Neuri and Budini. (See the com- 
mentators on Herodotus and Mannert.) Schweighseuser ad h. 1. translates 
Ic extremum^ because Herodotus never uses these words in the sense of 
fuamdiu^ He adds, however, that the Neuri returned to their country when 
It was no longer infested by the serpents. Whatever interpretation may be 
adopted, it wul not af^t the limits which have been assigned to the Neuri, 
Herod, iv. 51. 
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Scythia was bounded on the west by the country of these 
two nations ; and on the north, by that of the Anthropo- 
phagi, (cannibals,) and Melanchlseni, (black clothed,) from 
whom it was, however, separated by a desert.®^ The former 
of these were settled in the modem government of Smolensk, 
and the latter in the vicinity of Moscow ; and their names 
were not the peculiar appellation of the tribes to which they 
belonged ; but rather were derived from their customs and 
dress. Herodotus says expressly, that they were not of 
Scythian extraction ; and we learn at a later period that 
their tme name was Bastamse.®® These were a branch from 
the German stock, which probably first occupied the Scy- 
thian country, and were expelled from it by the inroads of 
other wandering tribes. Thus Herodotus is the first author 
who has made us acquainted with the ancestors of the mo- 
dern Germans, such as they were in these remote ages, when 
they clothed themselves with the skins of animals and fed 
on human flesh. 

The Tanais or Don formed the eastern boundary of Scy- 
thia. On the other side of this river we meet with a new 
race, that is to say, the Sarmatians,®® whose name is no less 
celebrated than that of the Scythians. On crossing the 

Tanais we come to no more Scythians, but enter into a 
country inhabited by the Sarmatians, who extend to a dis- 
tance of five days journey towards the north from the Palus 
Maeotis. The district which they possess is equally destitute 
of wild and of cultivated trees.” It is clear from this pas- 
sage of the historian, that they occupied the steppe, which 
is now appropriated to the Cossacks of the Don ; and per- 
haps a part of that of Astracan besides. As fifteen days’ 
journey are equivalent to about seventy-five German miles, 
(about three hundred English,) their country must have ex- 
tended to the 48th degree of north latitude, or to the point 
where the Don and the Wolga approach the nearest to each 
other. The language, however, of the Sarmatians was a 
dialect of the Scythian ; and according to the fabulous tra- 

" Herod, iv, 18, 20. 

*^Gatteber, 1. c. p. 148. From a comparison of Herodotus with Strabo. 
It IS plain that the appellations of Anthroi)Ophagi and Melanchhcni were de- 
rived from the Greeks. 

* Herod, iv. 21. He calls them 
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dition, their nation owed its origin to an intermixture of the 
Scythians with the Amazons. 

Another very remarkable people were settled above the 
Sarmatians, viz. the Budini.®^ “ They inhabited a country 
full of thick woods. They were very numerous, and had 
blue eyes and red hair. In their country there was a city, 
whose walls, houses, and temples were of wood ; and each 
of its sides were thirty stades (about three miles) long. The 
inhabitants of the city, however, the Geloni, were originally 
Greeks who had retired thither from the commercial towns; 
and they spoke a mixed dialect of Greek and Sc3rthian. 
The Budini, on the contraiy, had a langu^e and way of life 
peculiar to themselves; they were nom^s, and lived by 
hunting, while the Geloni cultivated the soil, and supported 
themselves by its produce. They likewise differed from 
each other in complexion. It is true that the Greeks used 
to apply the name of Geloni to the Budini ; but it is very 
incorrect to confound these two nations.” 

According to this, the settlements of the Budini began 
where those of the Sarmatian steppe ended, viz. in the go- 
vernment of Saratov ; but Herodotus does not inform us 
how far they extended to the north or east ; his calling 
them, however, a great and powerful nation is sufficient to 
convince us that their territory must have been considerable. 
If we admit that it was equal in extent to that of the Sar- 
matians, it will have comprised the present governments of 
Pensa, Simbirsk, Kasan, with a part of that of Perm, and 
terminate in the vicinity of the southern branch of the Ural 
mountains. We know that at this day these provinces 
abound in woods of oak, the magazines for Russian naval 
architecture; which perfectly agrees with the account of 
Herodotus, that the Budini inhabited thick forests ; as they 
were not then so enlightened as at present. We cannot 
now discover the lake mentioned by Herodotus ; but it is 
to be observed that he describes it as a morass, and we shall 
remark hereafter that the same place where we should ex- 
pect to find it, is occupied by marshy grounds, which at 
certain periods turn the land into a vast lake ; and this will 
also afford me an opportunity to express my opinion re- 


•* Herod, iv. 108. 
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spectin^ the colonies of Greeks which were established here, 
and their motives for forming such settlements. 

“Beyond the Budini** on the north, there is a desert, seven 
days’ journey in length. Having crossed this, and turned 
eastward, we come to the Thyssagetm, a large and inde* 
pendent nation, who live by hunting. In the same country, 
and adjoining them, we come to another people, the lurcse, 
who follow the same way of life. They climb trees, where 
they watch for the deer ; and hunt with horses and dogs ; 
their horses are tai^ht to lie down on their belly in order to 
appear smaller. To the east of these are to be found a 
colony of emigrants from Scythia, (Scythse exules,) who 
came from the country of the royal Scythians.” 

Thus we fix the northern boundary of the Budini, in 54® 
N. L., and adding to the account the desert of seven days’ 
journey, or five and thirty miles, (about one hundred and 
forty, English measure,) we shall come to the government 
of Wiatka, towards the 56th degree of latitude. Here we 
must turn towards the east, in order to arrive in the coun- 
try of the ThyssagetaB, and lurcse ; and this can be no other 
than the government of Perm, near the Ural mountains. 
Herodotus assures us that the Thyssagetae were very nu- 
merous; whence we are authorized to suppose that they 
would occupy the whole of the government of Perm, and 
even extend beyond it on the north. With respect to the 
lurcae, who, as it has been remarked, inhabited the same 
country, it would appear, forming our calculation fixim the 
order adopted by Herodotus, that they occupied the eastern 
part, that they reached nearly to the Ural chain, and were 
even to be found in the interior of these mountains. In the 
succeeding chapter we shall return to the lurcae, and en- 
deavour to throw some light upon them, as well as upon 
the Scythian emigrants. 

Herodotus continues thus:^® “Leaving the habitations 
of these Scythians, the country, which was before plain and 
open, now becomes unequal and mountainous.” Taking 
this passage as our guide, we shall seek for the ancient 
abodes of these tribes on the western side of the Ural chain; 
but as they are said to have extended to the foot of these 


** Hebod. ir. 22. 


* Ibid. iv. 23. 
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mountains, and even into their interior, we shall conclude 
that they touched upon the frontiers of Siberia.*^ 

Hence we can have no difficulty in deciding the stony 
and mountainous country which follows, to be the Ural 
chain, reaching from the northern side of the Caspian to 
the icy sea. 

‘‘Having®* proceeded a considerable way through this 
stony region, we come to the people named Argippsei, set- 
tled at the foot of high mountains. The women as well as 
the men of this nation are bald from their youth ; they have 
flat noses and large jaw bones ; their costume is Scythian ; 
but their language peculiar to themselves.’' From the phy- 
sical account of this people, with which our author has 
furnished us, we can have no hesitation in identifying them 
with the Calmucks, a principal branch of the Mongols. 
“ Their diet,” says Herodotus, “ partly consists in the fruit 
of a tree named Ponticum, about the size of a fig tree. The 
fruit which it produces resembles a bean in the pod. When 
this is ripe, they put it in bags for filtration, and a thick 
black juice issues out, which is called Aschy ; this becomes 
a part of their food, either by itself, or mixed with milk. 
The mass of the fruit remaining after this process is formed 
into cakes, which are baked and eaten by them. They have 
few sheep, as their pastures are but indifferent.” The fruit 
in question is probably the bird's cherry, (Pennus Padus, 
Linn.,) which at this day the Calmucks eat in almost the 
same manner ; they dress the berries with milk, then press 
them in a sieve, and afterwards form them into a thick 
mass, which is called moisim chat ; a small piece of which, 
mixed with water, makes a nutricious and palatable soup.®^ 
This people made their tents as at present, of black felt, but 
they were not yet acquainted with the method of supporting 
them artificially like the moderns.’^ They each of them 
hung their canvass on a tree*^ for their winter abode ; in 

* Gatterer, 1. c, p, 12S, derives the name of lurcee from the river Ti^s, 
which flows on the eastern side of the Ural chain, and empties itself into the 
lake Acsacal. 

* Herod. 1. c. 

* Nbitmch, PdMot Dictionary of Natural History, s. v. Prunus Padus 
L. According to Wassiii Michailow, (Riga, 1804,) an intoxicating beverage 
is made from this fruit 

“ Pallas,!, c. i. p. 111. 

” This must be a misunderstanding which has arisen from the supporters 
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summer, when they lived in the open air, it was folded up. 
The horde of which Herodotus speaks does not appear to 
have been one of the most wealthy ; we collect, however, 
from him, that they roved about in the same country which 
is inhabited by the modem Calmucks. 

“We are now arrived,” continues Herodotus, “into the 
most distant country which we can become acquainted with, 
as this terminates the journeys undertaken by the Scythian 
and Greek caravans from the commercial cities of Pontus. 
No one can give any account of that region which is beyond 
the Argippaei, because this people are separated from the 
remote districts in question by inaccessible mountains, which 
have never been passed. The Argippaei, it is true, assert 
that men are to be found there with goats’ feet, and that at 
a great distance the country is inhabited by men who sleep 
six months in the year. But these stories are fabulous, and 
quite unworthy of credit.” 

The inaccessible mountains which terminate the rerion 
possessed by the Argippaei, are evidently the Altai chain 
bounding southern Siberia, which in this pass^e first oc- 
curs in history, though without a name, like the Ural moun- 
tains. The tradition concerning men who had goats’ feet 
is one of those stories which are so often indulged in with 
regard to distant countries, and particularly Siberia. In 
the other tradition of men who sleep six months in the year, 
we can perceive a ray of truth, inasmuch as we know that 
the polar regions continue for six months, more or less, 
without having the light of the sun ; their darkness being 
only relieved by the moon and the aurora borealis. This 
was unknown to the ancients, and their ignorance of it jus- 
tifies the caution of Herodotus. 

“ The country to the east of the Argippaei,” continues 
the historian,’® “ we know to be inhabited by the Issedones. 
These people have a custom, when any one loses his father, 
for the relations to kill a certain number of sheep, whose 
flesh they hash up together with that of the dead person, 
and feast upon it.’’ But the dead man’s skull is cleansed 

of their tents being of the shape of trees, which were not to be found in the 
desert. 

* Herod, iv. 25. 

• Incredible as this custom may appear, it nevertheless exists amongst the 
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and gilded, and becomes a sort of idol, to which they offer 
sacrifices every year. In other respects they are said to be 
a civilized nation, and women amongst them are eligible to 
the sovereignty as well as men.” 

Although the Greek writer has not given us any positive 
account of the country of this nomad people, it is not diffi- 
cult to determine the point. They began in the interior of 
Great Mongolia, the present residence of the Sungares, and 
were terminated by ancient Serica, whose inhabitants appear 
to have been derived from them.®^ The Greeks were ac- 
quainted with the name of this people long before the time 
of Herodotus, from an epic poem, attributed to Aristeus of 
Proconnesus." 

“To the north of the Issedones**® we find, according to 
this people themselves, men with only one eye, called in the 
Scythian language Arimaspi, and griffins, who watch over 
the gold. The Scythians learned this circumstance from 
the Issedones, and we ourselves from the Scythians.” 

We have already spoken of the fabulous country of the 
griffins, and have proved that it was situated more to the 
south of the mountains bordering on Little Bucharia. But 
since the gold mountains of Eastern Asia extend as much 
to the north as to the south, it is probable that the tradition 
prevailed in both these directions ; moreover, this fabulous 
story of the Arimaspi, and the griffins who watched over 

Battas of Sumatra. The inhabitants of that land related to Dr. Leyden that 
they frequently eat their nearest relations when they are become old and in- 
firm j and this* less to gratify their appetite, than in obedience to a precept of 
religion. When a man gets old and perceives his strength fail him, he him- 
self engages his relations to eat him, at the season when salt is the cheapest. 
He then ascends a tree, and his children, with his nearest kinsmen, dis^e 
themselves around it ; they shake the tree, singing these w'ords : “ The fruit 
is ripe, and must be shaken down.” After which, the old man descends from 
the tree, and is killed and eaten by his relations at a solemn repast. In other 
respects, the Battas as well as the Issedones arc described as a civilized peo- 
ple. Leyden in Miat Research, ix. p. 202. It is remarkable that Herod- 
otus has the same story concerning an Indian people named Padsei, iii 99. 

** Ptolemy places the Issedones in Scrica. 

^ This poem, entitled ^Aptfidamat contained the most ancient traditions 
concerning the east and north of the ancient world. The poet pretended to 
have traveled into the country of the Issedones, and related a multitude of 
ikbles respecting them. (Herod, iv. 13—15.) He lived about two hundred 
years before Herodotus ; and we see by that historian’s account of tlie poet, 
to what hip^h antiquity the commerce of the Greek colonies of the Pontus 
Ettxinns with Eastern Asia must be referred. 

^ Bkrod. iv. 27. 
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the gold, tends to confinn the opinion which we have given 
in the introduction, that the gold mines of Southern Asia 
were known from the most remote antiquity. 

We shall now follow our historian along the eastern side 
of the Caspian Sea, and the lake Aral, where his geogra- 
phical knowledge will excite our admiration quite as much 
as it did in the north. No subsequent ancient writer, nor 
even any modern geographer, has collected equally exact 
accounts of these regions. The greatest part of the tribes 
were settled in Great Bucharia ; yet any attempt to fix the 
residence of each of them would be fruitless, as that must 
have changed frequently in the vicissitudes of their wander- 
ing life ; but there will not be much danger of confounding 
them with each other, because we know them already fi*om 
the list of nations tributary to Darius, and have seen them 
exhibited with their arms and accoutrements in the immense 
army of Xerxes. 

The vast plains of Great Bucharia, or Tartary, to the east 
of the Caspian Sea, have been at all times the favourite 
abode of nomad tribes. Some have been attracted to these 
seats of commerce, the staples for southern Asiatic produc- 
tions, by their wants ; while the commodities in which they 
abounded have afforded others an inducement to piracy. 
On the whole, the nations in question do not appear to have 
been ever more numerous than they were in the age of the 
Persian empire, in the service of which they were for the 
most part engaged.^ 

The tribes of the Caspii, Pausicse, Pantimathi, and Daritse, 
wandered along the shores of the Caspian Sea, between it 
and the lake Aral. The Caspii figure in the army of 
Xerxes with costumes of fur, their arms being sabres, and 
bows made of a sort of reed. 

The other nations which we have just named did not 
appear in the army of Xerxes, but were included in the 
tributaries of Persia, as may be seen by the catalogue made 
under Darius, where they are placed by the side of the 
Caspii. The name of the last has undergone no alteration ; 
at a later period, however, they are found on the west and 
north of the Caspian Sea. 

” Frobmxichen, Asub Herodotea difficUioraf with the notes of Gattercr : 
this treatise gained a prize from the academy of Gottingen in the year 1 7^* 

VOL. II. 
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To the south of these tribes, in the vast plains of Khiva, 
the habitations of the Chorasmii and Thamansei were dis- 
persed. The name of Chorasmii constantly appears in his- 
tory. According to Herodotus, they were settled on the 
Aces, that is to say, the Oxus,“ and in the army of Xerxes 
had the Median arms with the Bactrian costume. The 
Thamanaei lived on the banks of the same river, and are 
only found in the list of tributaries.®^ Their neighbours 
were the Mycians^ and Utii, who are probably identical 
with the modem Uzes, known as the ancestors of the Turks. 
These two nations were principally clothed with fur cloaks, 
and applied to agriculture like the Chorasmii, though at a 
later epoch they are enumerated amongst nomad tribes. 

To the north of these last, on the lower Jaxartes, lived 
the Paricanii and Orthocorybantii. The Paricanii*^ were 
clothed with fur like the preceding, and armed with bows 
made in their own country. We have already seen in 
Herodotus another people bearing this name, and cited in 
the list of tributaries with the Asiatic Ethiopians,**^ which 
will authorize a conjecture that they extended much farther 
to the south than the people of whom we are speaking here. 
With regard to the Orthocorybantii, they do not appear in 
the expedition of Xerxes, being only mentioned in the 
catalogue of satrapies.** 

In the interior of Great Bucharia, and on the east, these 
are succeeded by the Gandarii, Aparytae, Dadicae, and Sat- 
tagydae. The Gandarii and Dadicae imitated the Bactrians** 
in their method of arming themselves ; the two other people 
were included in the list of tributaries, though not in the 
army of Xerxes.*® 

Such are the ancient nomad tribes which Herodotus was 
acquainted with, and has faithfully described. After his 
time the greater number of them do not appear any longer in 
history, though some, as the Caspii and Utii, are found more 
recently in other districts to the west of the Caspian Sea ; 
and by this remarkable change of situation, confirm the ob- 

* It has been hequently asserted, that the Aces is the Ochus of the modems, 
bat the <minion of Gatterer, who takes it for the Oxus, appears to me the 
most probable. Gattesrr, 1. c. p. 17, in the notes. 

» Hstton. iii. 93. • Ibid. lii. 93; vii. 63. « Ibid. vii. 68 ; iil 92. 

« Ibid, iii 94. « Ibid. iii. 92. ♦* Ibid. vii. 66, 

« IWd. iii 91. 
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servation already made, that these nomad hordes have moved 
from east to west. If we reflect, however, on the uninter- 
rupted expeditions of the powerfiil nomad nations of Great 
Tartary, there will be no room to doubt that the hordes 
mentioned in Herodotus were detached branches of them. 
These hordes, whose country was beyond the borders of the 
Persian empire, that is, on the other side of the Jaxartes, 
were confounded by the Persians under the general name of 
Sacae, an appellation as indefinite perhaps with them, as 
that of Scythians with the Greeks, or that of Tartars with 
us. The people named Scythians by the Greeks,’’ says 
Herodotus,^ ‘‘ are called Sacae by the Persians.” We may 
add that these tribes followed the Persians in all their ex- 
peditions, in the capacity of mercenaries, and formed - the 
greater part of the armies of the great king. 

Besides this general information, Herodotus has given a 
detailed account, equally instructing and interesting, of a 
nation beyond the Jaxartes, bearing the name of Massa- 
getae, against whom Cyrus undertook the expedition which 
occasioned his death.*^ Some assert,” says the historian, 
“ that they are a warlike nation established on the eastern 
side of the river Araxes, and near the Issedones ; others, 
that they inhabited an immense plain to the east of the 
Caspian Sea, and were related to the Scythians. The 
Massc^etae do, in fact, resemble the Scythians in their 
costume and manner of life. They fight on foot as well as 
on horseback, being equally skilled in both. They make 
use of bows and lances, and are accustomed to the battle- 
axe. Their lances and clubs are of brass ; their helmets 
and girdles ornamented with gold. The harness of their 
horses is of brass ; though the bit is gold as well as the orna- 
ments of the bridle. They are not acquainted either with 
iron or silver, their country being entirely destitute of these 
metals, while it aflfords gold and brass in abundance.” 

The exactness of the geographical data here furnished us, 
renders it impossible to mistake the situation of this people. 
The Araxes can be no other than the Jaxartes, as we are re- 
ferred to a large river on the east of the Caspian Sea. It is 
true, that this designation would equally apply to the Oxus ; 


Ibid. i. 201, 204, 215, 216. 
c 2 


“ Herod, vii. 64. 
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but the name of Araxes cannot be given to the latter, because 
Herodotus calls it the Aces, and because it flows in Bucharia ; 
for the Massagetae were not inhabitants of this country, but 
rather were fixed more to the east or to the north, and near 
the Issedones. To which it may be added, that they were 
not tributaries of the Persians, or mercenary soldiers in 
their armies, like all the other nations of Great Bucharia ; 
that the gold and brass with which their country abounded 
were not found in Great Bucharia, but in the Altai moun- 
tains ; and that the immense plain to the east of the Caspian 
Sea is that steppe land, which at this day includes Sungaria 
and Mongolia, touches on the ^frontier of Eygur, and ex- 
tends to the Altaic chain. 

It appears, then, that the Massagetae were neighbours of 
the Issedones, and that these two nations had a common 
origin, being both, as well as the Argippaei, of Mongol ex- 
traction. With these, our historian concludes his survey, 
his geographical knowledge not extending beyond their 
country ; for he does not seem to have been acquainted 
with the name of Seres, who have since become so famous 
in the west ; and yet they were, as we have already proved, 
a branch of the Issedones. We may supply his place by 
the Chinese annalists, who take up the thre^ of narration 
where he quitted it ; but here we shall only remark, from 
what they relate of the Hiongnu, (according to all appear- 
ance, the ancestors of the Huns,) that this people, to the 
east, bordered on the Issedones and Massagetae, of whom 
they probably formed a part; and we do not intend to 
pursue our inauiries so far as to touch upon nations, which, 
being extremely remote from all parts of the world known 
to the ancients, cannot furnish us with facts of much import- 
ance to the present investigation into the commerce and 
manufactures of antiquity. 

Dr Guionks, Hutoire des Huns, il p. 13 , etc. 
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Commerce and Intercourse of the Nations of Central Asia. 

JAVAN, TUBAL, AND UESECH, THEY WERE THT MERCHANTS: THEY TRADED THE 
PERSONS OF MEN AND VESSELS OF BRASS IN THY MARKET. THEY OF THE 
HOUSE OF TOOARMAH TRADED IN THY FAIRS WITH HORSES AND HORSEMEN 
AND MULES. EZEKIEL, KXVii. 13 , 14 . 

If it be true, as our preceding pages evince, that the inte- 
rior of Asia was better known in the times of the Persian 
empire than it is now, the knowledge of this fact ought to 
make us entertain a very high idea of the relations of every 
kind which in these remote ages existed between the differ- 
ent nations of Asia ; it ought to enlarge the picture which 
we have undertaken to portray of ancient commerce, and 
enrich it with an additional group in the back ground, 
which will be more attractive from the contrast which it 
forms with the rest. 

In this task we are not reduced to content ourselves with 
simple conjectures. History has fortunately preserved a 
sufficient number of positive accounts to enable us to attain 
to correctness in our general view of the subject, though 
some of its details may be liable to exception. 

The Greek cities on the coasts of the Black Sea infused 
life and activity into the tribes of the north ; their bold and 
enterprising genius opened to them a connexion with the 
most remote countries of the East ; and perhaps they even 
introduced into their own country the commodities of India, 
conveying them over the immense steppes of Asia. 

We have remarked already, that all these cities were 
colonies from Miletus ; Olbia, situated at the mouth of the 
Borysthenes, on the site of the modem Cherson, being the 
most considerable. The second rank was distinguish^ by 
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Panticapaeum, in the Tauric peninsula ; Phanagoria and 
Tanais, at the extremity of the sea of Azof; Dioscurias, 
near the mouth of the Phasis ; and lastly, Heraclea, Sinope, 
and Amisus on the shores of Asia Minor, which were washed 
by the Pontus Euxinus. These cities, the greater part of 
which were founded seven hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era, and consequently existed before the Persian do- 
minion, appropriated to themselves the navigation and com- 
merce of the Black Sea ; they saw in profusion in their own 
markets, the productions of all the countries bordering on 
this sea, which found here a sale as advantageous as it was 
prompt ; and their industry increasing with their wealth, 
they at length monopolized all the productions of the North 
and East. We shall now proceed to trace their commerce 
through its different branches. 

All the cities in question, and especially Dioscurias, Pan- 
ticapaeum and Phanagoria, had formerly the most consider- 
able and famous slave markets. The countries situated on 
the north and east of the Black Sea were inexhaustible 
magazines for this shameful and inhuman traffic : hence the 
name of Scythian was frequently used as synonymous with 
the word slave. 

In the continual wars which the nations of Mount Cau- 
casus waged against each other, all the prisoners were sold 
as slaves ; for slavery was generally prevalent amongst the 
Scythians, as amongst other nomad tribes ; * and the slave 
markets of Panticapaeum and Dioscurias were, even in the 
time of Strabo, a great attraction to these barbarous nations.^ 

But a much more advantageous commerce for them was 
that which consisted in corn. We have already seen in our 
quotations from Herodotus, that several Scythian tribes had 
attained to the knowledge of agriculture, and that the 
Ukrain, amongst others, on the two banks of the Dnieper, 
produced a considerable quantity of com. The cultivated 
pa^ of this district reached to die modern government of 
Kiev. We have likewise remarked in the same historian, 
that the inhabitants cultivated the soil not for the purpose 

' Herod, iv. % 3. 

• Strab. p. 757i 761. According to the testimony of this author, there 
were more than seventy tiibes collected together in the great markets of 
Panticapmum. 
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of consuming its productions themselves, but to find their 
account in it by the profits of commerce.® Thus the Ukrain 
was, in the Persian era, as it still is in our time, very pro- 
ductive in com, and the city of Olbia served as an empo- 
rium for tills branch of traffic. The same city maintained 
especially an intercourse ^ with Athens, whose territory did 
not produce enough of this necessary commodity to supply 
the wants of its inhabitants. 

The commerce which was carried on with fur put it in 
the power of the Greeks to penetrate still deeper into the 
heart of this country. We have already observed in another 
place, that this commerce could not have been so consider- 
able in ancient times as it has become recently ; but it was 
not of less importance. The climate of the regions border- 
ing on the Black Sea, as that of many others on the same 
degrees of latitude, was more inclement than at present ; 
and warm garments were more necessary.® Accordingly 
the use of furs was nearly general among the nations of 
Thrace, and all the Asiatic tribes settled in countries above 
the 40 th degree of north latitude. The Thracians wore 
caps of fox skin and boots of fur ; ^ the Scythians and Me- 
lanchlaeni used cloaks of the same material. Similar habili- 
ments were common to other people on the east of the Cas- 
pian Sea ; and we shall show afterwards that fine furs were 
of equal estimation in Southern Asia. 

But the adventurous and enterprising spirit of the Greeks 
on the shores of the Euxine Sea did not confine itself to this 
commerce with the nations of the North ; they penetrated 
into the East, and made way for themselves even into Great 
Mongolia. Herodotus is still our authority on this subject. 

“As far as the Argippsei,’^ (the modem Calmucks,) the 
country is very well known ; and also that of the other na- 
tions whom we have mentioned before. For it is often 
visited, either by the Scythians, who readily communicate 
what they have learned respecting it, or by the Greeks of 
Olbia and its neighbourhood. The Scythians who go into 
these districts usually carry on their affairs in seven different 

• Herod, iv. 17. * Demosth. in p. 254. ed. Wolf. 

* This inclemency of the climate is a fact of which we may assure ourselvM 
from Herodotus, (iv. 28,) if we are inclined to consider the complaints of Ovid 
ezagjTerated. 

tmoD. vii. 75. ’ Ibid. iv. 24. 
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languages, by the assistance of the same number of inter- 
preters.” 

This remarkable passage of our historian evidently de- 
scribes a commerce by caravans, which, having crossed the 
Ural mountains, travelled northward round the Caspian Sea, 
and thence advanced into the interior of Great Mongolia. 
This commerce was jointly carried on by the Greeks of 
Pontus and by Scythians; and when we once know its 
route, it will be easy to explain its organization; as the 
Scythians were accustomed to travel with immense herds, 
and were possessed of many beasts of burden, they were 
probably the best conductors of merchandise ; and we must 
therefore conclude, that they in a great measure formed the 
caravans which travelled into Eastern Asia. 

Hence we can entertain no doubt as to the place of set- 
ting out, or the termination of their journey. It began at 
Olbia, near the mouth of the river Borysthenes, and ended 
beyond the Ural mountains, in the country of the Argippsei 
(the Calmucks). This people belonged to the great Mon- 
golian family, and formed the most western branch of it. 
Their tents being made of felt proves in some degree their 
relation with the Mongols or Calmucks ; while the Scythi- 
ans, by living, according to Herodotus, on their waggons,® 
showed their Tartar origin. All we know of the country of 
the Argippaei is, that we must seek them in the western 
part of Great Mongolia, and probably in the present canton 
of the Kirghis : ^ we must not however conclude from this 
that the region was of moderate extent ; for it might have 
reached to the Jaxartes on the south, that is, to the confines 
of the tribes of Great Tartary and Mongolia ; and on the 
east, to the territory of the Issedones. Our acquaintance 
with their neighbours on two sides seems very important, 
as it tends to prove that the commerce of the Greeks with 
the Argippsei could open to them a communication with 
the different countries situated on the east and north of Asia. 

We shall now examine the routes of this commerce. 

The latter part of the route which crossed the steppes 
beyond the Und mountains, was the same as that at present 
traversed by caravans from Orenburg towards Bokhara, or 

* Hxrod* iv. 46. 

The Kii^ghis emigrated very late from Siberia to their present country. 
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Khiva, or from these latter cities to Orenburg. The com- 
mercial expeditions of the Russians, particularly that in the 
year 1820 , have thrown considerable light on these coun- 
tries and their roads ; and we have obliged the reader with 
the information which has been communicated to us in 
writing.^® 

According to these accounts, there is no high road be- 
tween Orenburg and Bokhara. From Orenburg to the Sir- 
Darja we find no beaten way ; we only meet occasionally 
some paths made by camels. 

The Russian caravan, which, as it was accompanied by 
a strong escort, could without danger take the most fre- 
quented road, doubled the north-eastern extremity of the 
lake Aral passed the two arms of the Sir-Darja, on the 
north and south, and then proceeded along the desert of 
Kisil-Koum, in northern Bucharia. But for several reasons, 
caravans are not always able to travel on the same road : 
sometimes on account of the insecurity occasioned by the 
predatory hordes, which are roving about ; at others they 
are prevented by the want of forage and water for camels, 
which it is not safe to pasture any where, except on the ter- 
ritory of friendly hordes. The Khivans have four routes of 
communication with Russia. The first passes between the 
lake of Aral and the Caspian Sea across the steppe of the 
Kirghis. This is safe only in times of peace, and when an 
intelligence is maintained with these tribes, which has been 
difficult for some years. The second road is by way of 
Saruchek, along the frontiers of Russia, and ends likewise at 
Orenburg. By this circuitous route the Khivans seek to 
avoid the insults of the Kirguis. The third road goes from 
Saruchek to Astracan, from whence merchandise is trans- 
ported to Novgorod by the Wolga. The fourth road sets 
out from Khiva and leads to Karagan,^*' and from thence by 
the Caspian Sea to Astracan. Of these four roads the se- 
cond and third are most frequented. 

Vol. i, p. 168, (note 

“ It went to Bokhara, and not to Khiva ; if the latter city had Ijcen its 
destination, the road between the Caspian Sea and the lake of Aral would 
have been the shortest 

“ Karagan is the most westerly cape of the eastern shore of the Caspian 
Sea, towards the 44th degree of norUi latitude, and at the shortest distance 
from Astracan. 
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We shall show how far these data will apply to Scythian 
commerce, after having explored the commercial route of 
the cities on the Black Sea, from the shores of that sea to 
the Uralian mountains. 

Although Herodotus has not accurately determined this 
road, it is not difficult to trace it from the indications he 
has left. According to him, the commercial Scythians and 
Greeks were obliged to traverse countries inhabited by 
seven different tribes, and speaking seven different dialects, 
and consequently under the necessity of employing the as- 
sistance of seven interpreters, in order to make themselves 
understood. These cannot be the same which Herodotus 
himself has mentioned the Tauri, the Sarmatians, the 
Budini, the Geloni, the Thyssagetse, the Jurcae, and the 
Argippsei.'^ 

Thus if, with Herodotus, we consider Olbia to have been 
the emporium in whose neighbourhood the caravans assem- 
bled, their route must have passed along the Hylaean or 
wood country, and have coasted the sea of Azof, as far 
as the mouth of the Tanais. It was here that the Tauri'* 
inliabited, whose settlements extend far beyond the penin- 
sula to which they have given their name. Having passed 
the Tanais, the caravans entered into the steppe of Astracan, 
whence they took a northern direction across the country 
of the Sarmatians, reached the territory of the Budini, and 
arrived in the wooden city of the Geloni. Hence they 
turned to the north-east, and after seven days’ journey 
through a desert, they reached the country of the Thyssa- 
getse and Jurcae, on the frontiers of Siberia. After passing 
the Ural chain they came into the steppes of the Kirghis 
and Calmucks, which terminated their journey. 

“ This is proved incontestably by the context. 

“ I pass over in silence the Scythian exiles or* emigrants ; in their inter* 
course with whom the caravans had no need of interpreters, as they still pre- 
served their own lan^f^. If, however, we were desirous to substitute tnem 
in this passage for the Tauri, there could be no reason to oppose this dispo- 
sition. Her^otus does not fix their settlements jiositively; he only says 
that they were formerly established on the east of the J urcie, without explain- 
ing the cause of their emigration. It would seem that this was a voluntary 
emigration, (as w^e should understand by the expression diroerravrec,) and that 
the object of this people in changing their country was to be fix^ on the 
great commercial road. 

** Hanoo. iv. 99. 
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It is evident that this was not the shortest way from Olbia 
to the country of the Argippaei. It was necessary to turn 
to the left, make a circuit m the northern direction, and 
proceed as far up as the frontiers of Siberia, if not pass be- 
yond them ; for the account of Herodotus will not permit 
us to assign a more southern position to the regions tra- 
versed by the caravans. Perhaps this circuitous route was 
necessary, on account of the predatory hordes which infest- 
ed the more direct way. It appears, however, from the 
text of Herodotus, that it was rather enjoined by the de- 
mands of commerce than any other necessity ; and what 
proves this to a demonstration is the fact, that the caravans 
were obliged to use interpreters, whom they could have dis- 
pensed with, if it had not been their purpose to traffic with 
different nations. With respect to the nature of this traffic, 
Herodotus himself has taken care to inform us that this road 
of the Scythian caravans had been frequented from time 
immemorial by merchants who traded in furs. 

According to the testimony of Herodotus, the Budini, 
Thyssagetse, and Jurcm, were all hunting people, who lived 
in the midst of the woods ; they watched for the animals from 
the top of trees, and killed them with their arrows ; some- 
times also they hunted with horses and dogs. The deserts 
which separated their territories formed, as it were, parks 
filled with all kinds of animals ; and the object which they 
had in view when they hunted these animals, like the modern 
Siberians, was to possess themselves of their valuable furs. 
This is, moreover, confirmed by the following passage from 
Herodotus. In the country of the Budini, there is a lake 
and a marsh full of rushes, where they catch otters, beavers, 
and other animals of the same kind, whose skins serve for 
the decoration of garments.” 

The wooden city, of which we have spoken above, was 
situated in the country of the Budini, and was surrounded 

Hebod. iv. 109. The authenticity of this passage, doubted by some au- 
thors, has been justly defended by Scnweighieuser, ad h. 1. Let naturalists 
explain, if they can, what is meant by square-headed animals. As to myself, 
I at first believed that sables were intended, although I have quitted this 
opinion, since the fact has come to my knowledge, that sea-dogs (phocw vi- 
tulince) inhabit the lakes of Siberia. I have no doubt of these odng the 
animals which Herodotus had in view, because they are amphibious, like 
those which he has mentioned first in this passage ; and the surprising size 
of their head justifies the expression he has employed in defining them. 
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by a wooden enclosure, each side of which was thirty stades 
long. This establishment, founded by the Greeks of the 
commercial cities of Pontus, contained buildings and tem- 
ples for their use.^^ There can be no doubt as to their ob- 
ject in founding this slobode. It could only be designed as 
a staple for the fiir trade. And this fact explains why the 
Greek caravans, instead of taking the direct way to the end 
of their journey, did not reach it till after a long circuitous 
route to the north. For the wooden city was a great mar- 
ket, where they not only disposed of the fruits of their own 
industry, but received other commodities in exchange, which 
they carried away for the purpose of traffic with remote 
nations. 

A German scholar,'® who, alas ! died much too soon for 
the interests of science, a short time ago succeeded in throw- 
ing a brighter ray of light on these countries, hitherto in- 
volved in such obscurity. He has proved from original 
documents, that the country which has been sought for a 
long time on the north-west of Russia, is that into which 
we have just arrived with the caravans whose route Herod- 
otus has described. This country comprehended the vast 
territory on both sides of the Ural chain, the government 
of Perm, and the western part of that of Tobolsk, to the 
banks of the Obi. Its inhabitants, the Jugrians, are the 
same who at this day live near the Obi, under the name of 
Voguls and Ostiacks. The district in question, one fourth 
larger than Germany, contains sixteen thousand square miles, 
from the 56th to the 67th degree of north latitude. It has 
been always celebrated for animals whose furs are held in 
estimation, found in the greatest numbers on the east of the 
Ural mountains, which were passed three different ways. 
The soil of this country is in a great measure marshy, and 
becomes more and more so as we advance towards the 
north : which explains the passage of Herodotus, where he 

Herod, iv. 108. 

Untersuchnngm zur Erlduterung der dUern Geachichte Euadandsy (Re- 
searches relative to tlie illustration of ancient Russian history,) by A. C. 
Lehrbero ; published by the Royal Academy of Sciences, under the super- 
intendence of Ph. Krug. St. Petersburg, 1816; with an introductory biogra- 

S hical sketch, extremely interesting. This admirable man found after his 
eath an equally admirable friend in the publisher of his work. The first 
treatise belongs to our subject ; entitled, On the geographical poaUion and hie* 
totg of JagriKh 
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mentions a large lake, or rather a marsh, of rushes. Here 
also were found the best sort of beavers, those, namely, who 
built near the water : and those animals which supply the 
finest fiirs, as sables, squirrels, and foxes, of every descrip- 
tion.^® During the long period of the middle ages, Jugria 
was in possession of this commerce. But after the eleventh 
century, this trade fell into the hands of the inhabitants of 
Novgorod, who soon reduced it into a province of their 
republic ; nor did the ruin of this state, as Lehrberg has 
proved, interrupt the commerce in question.®** Finally, the 
caravans of Bokhara came to these districts in the sixteenth 
century, and conveyed thither the commodities of their own 
country and of India.®^ 

We refrain as much as possible from founding our opin- 
ions on a mere resemblance of proper names. But if it is 
established that the Jurcm inhabited the same country where 
at a later period we find the Jugrians, and that this country 
extended into the interior of tlie Ural mountains, are we 
not authorized in supposing that the Jugrians and Jurcm 
are the same people ; and the commerce which subsisted 
amongst them until the fifteenth century of our era had 
flourished perhaps for several thousand years before ? We 
find in these cold regions a city resembling that of the Bu- 
dini ; the spotted herd^^^ so named from the piebald horses 
which they give to the Indians in exchange for their com- 
modities ; and lastly, we even hear of the fabulous traditions 
mentioned by Herodotus ; for the story of men sleeping six 
months in the year is incontestably a Siberian tradition,®** 
which would naturally prevail in a region where, with the 
exception of man, the whole of nature, animated and inani- 
mated, sleeps during the winter. 

The caravans, leaving behind them these countries of 
skins and these hunting tribes, turned to the east of the 
Thyssaget®, and passed the Ural mountains, whose most 
southern branch, under the name of Auro-Uruk, reaches to 
the shores of the lake Aral. It would be difficult to deter- 
mine the point at which they passed this chain ; but it is 
probable that after having gone so far north, they did not 
effect the passage lower than Orenbuig, in 52 degrees of 

» Ibid. p. 32. " Ibid. p. 37, 38. 

» Ibid. p. 44. 


** Lbhebero, 1. c. p. 31. 
** Ibii p. 41. 
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north latitude ; and the road which they followed from this 
point must have been one of those we have already described, 
conducting them from Orenburg to the steppes of the Kir- 
ghis ; and, according to Herodotus, there was still a great 
distance to the country of the Argippaei : we must, there- 
fore, seek the ancient abodes of this people in the eastern 
part of the steppes of the Kirghis ; and perhaps they ex- 
tended in a southern direction to the Jaxartes or the Sir- 
Daija, like the habitations of the Kirghis. 

But it may now be asked, whether they could expect 
amongst the Argippaei a favourable market for their princi- 
pal commodity, which were furs. In order to reply to this 
question, we must recollect an observation made in the in- 
troduction^* to this work, that furs have been at all times 
not only an object of necessity, but also of luxury ; as they 
have been used for personal decoration in general : hence 
they have been by no means confined to the northern coun- 
tries, but have always found a market amongst the nations 
of Southern Asia. Captain Cook had no difficulty in dis- 
posing of the otter skins which he had obtained from Nutka 
Sound, in the market of Canton, a city of Southern China. 
Going farther back into antiquity, we learn from Herodotus, 
that there were several tribes on the shores of the Caspian Sea 
who wore cloaks of fur ; and that they were also worn in Ba- 
bylon, being considered a necessary to wealth, rank, and 
beauty. We have already observed furs among the presents 
of the governors, represented on the great relief of Perse- 
polis and in the sequel of our researches, we shall prove 
that this object of luxury was in great estimation amongst 
the Indians from the most ancient times. The Scythians 
and Greeks, therefore, could have been under no difficulty 
in selling their furs to the Argippsei, any more than the 
Russians of modern days who exchange them at Kiachta 
for the mercliandise of China. This will be set in a clearer 
light by the following observations. 

Herodotus, it is true, says that the Scythian and Greek 
merchsmts of the Euxine Sea did not go beyond the country 
of the Argippsei, but he does not say that this was the ter- 
mination of their commerce. All we learn is, that the 


" Vol, i. p. 42. 


“ Vol. i. p. 108. 
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caravans of the East and West assembled amongst the Ar- 
gippsei, and that they here found markets in which they 
exchanged their merchandise. 

And in fact, although the journey of the Greeks ended 
in the country of the Argippsei, they were not ignorant of 
the existence of more remote tribes, such as the Issedones 
and Massagetse. Whoever has studied the history of an- 
cient commerce, will easily discover from the account of 
Herodotus, what it was which attracted the Greeks into 
those remote countries. However important the traffic in 
skins may have been, it could not have been sufficient to 
induce them to undertake such long and perilous journeys ; 
in addition to this, they furnished themselves with horses, 
camels, and other beasts of burden from these pastoral 
tribes. They also procured various metals, for all these 
nations had much brass, and some of them a great abund- 
ance of gold.^® 

Settl^ just on the frontiers of the mountainous districts 
of Asia, they maintained a relation with these countries ; 
and their communication was facilitated by a long concate- 
nation of various tribes which succeeded each other without 
interruption from these frontiers to Bactra and Maracanda, 
the two principal marts for Indian merchandise. This it 
must be confessed is only a presumption, but a presumption 
which approaches to certainty ; for how could Herodotus 
have been so well acquainted with the nations on the eastern 
side of the Caspian Sea, if these districts had not been tra- 
versed by commercial roads ? With respect to the object 
of this commerce, that is to say, gold, or the merchandise 
of India ; here, as before, the historical inquirer has ample 
matter for admiration, as well as for the most serious reflec- 
tion. And this surprise will considerably increase, when 
he reads in Herodotus that there existed at the same time 

* The same abundance of gold is attributed to the nations which frequented 
the market of Jugria in the middle ages. Lehrbero, 1. c. p. 42; 

[The information for which we are indebted to Herodotus on the subject 
of the riches of the Ural mountains, has been latterly confirmed by the dis- 
coveries of the Russians. The Ural chain is at this day the object of the 
most accurate scientific investigations. We know by the public papers, that 
gold is found there at such a very slight depth, that no expensive mining 
operations are necessary in order to obtain it. This sufficiently explains how 
tne nomad tribes, such as they were described by Herodotus, were able to 
procure this met^ without much trouble. InedUed note of the autiior.'] 
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an organized navigation on the Caspian Sea. Herodotus is 
far from falling: into a similar error with some more recent 
authors, who have supposed this sea to be a branch of the 
Northern Ocean ; he is acquainted with the circumstance 
of its being an inland sea, and even gives an estimate of its 
length and breadth in days’ navigation.^ 

Whence could he have obtained his knowledge if this 
navigation had not been really established ? In the Mace- 
donian period, the productions of India and Bactria were 
carried down the Oxus to the Caspian Sea ; then over this 
sea to the mouths of the Araxes and Cyrus ; after that by 
land to the Phasis, where they were again conveyed by 
water to the different Greek cities on the coasts of the Euxine 
Sea.^ There is no positive historical evidence for this route 
which we have just traced ; but one conjecture will na- 
turally arise from other circumstances which we know for 
certain respecting the traffic in its neighbourhood. 

These conjectures seem to be strengthened by the pic- 
ture which Herodotus has drawn of the character and man- 
ners of the principal nations of Central Asia. He describes 
the Massagetae as a warlike people, and the Argippaei and 
Issedones as devoted to peaceful possessions ; which would 
almost make us suppose that there existed distinct castes 
amongst these nations. “ The Argippaei,” says he, “ are 
never injured by aiw one, for they are regarded as a sacred 
and holy people. They carry no arms, and reconcile the 
differences of their neighbours. And when a man takes 
refuge with them, he is not disturbed.”^^ Their territory 
was, therefore, a sanctuary, as well as the emporium of an 
extensive commerce. The name of holy people which was 
given them, shows plainly that there was a religious cha- 
racter attached to them, and that they filled the same 
office amongst the Mongols, as the sacerdotal order amongst 
other nations. The circumstance of their being bald, which 
is added by Herodotus, proves our assertion, for the priests 
of the Calmucks, that is to say, the Lamas, are bald-headed. 
When he says of them that they reconciled their neigh- 

" Herod, i. 203. 

* See my treatise, de Oracorum cum India commercust in Oammentat, Soc, 
OoeM, p. xi. 76. 

** Herod, iv. 23. 
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hours who were at variance with each other ; this can imply 
nothing else than that they acted as mediators in the differ- 
ences which occurred between the merchants who had 
come to so great a distance from their own country, and 
were such entire strangers to each other. We thus dis- 
cover the connecting link so often in antiquity uniting re- 
ligion to commerce, which we have already observed in 
some nations, and shall have occasion to remark again as we 
proceed in our subject. Here, however, it differs a little 
from that which has been the subject of our previous ob- 
servations, as it is appropriated to a particular place, and 
conformable to the ideas of a people who were not ac- 
quainted with eith(?r temples or any permanent sacred 
edifice, but at the utmost had only a tent set apart for re- 
ligious purposes, like their descendants the modern (Kal- 
mucks. As the Massagetae, who were neighbours of the 
Argippaei on the south, and descended from the same stock, 
are represented in Herodotus as a warlike people, and ac- 
customed to the use of ^rms, we may suppose that they 
formed a caste of soldiers. But this was not the case with 
the Issedones, who were neighbours of the Argippaeans, 
and related to them like the Massagetae, but were not de- 
voted to arms ; on the contrary, they were d(?scrib(!d under 
the honourable name of a just people, that is, civilized, and 
were not hostile to any other nation.*^’ This nation, in par- 
ticular, were those from whom any information concerning 
the most remote districts of the t?ast and north of Asia was 
obtained ; for the Scythians had their intelligence from the 
Issedones, and the Greeks from the Scythians. They thus 
appear as the commercial people, who extended their rela- 
tions even to Greece. If we add to this, what has been re- 
marked before, that the Seres were a branch of this nation, 
a still clearer light is thrown on the fact of the propagation 
of the woven stuffs of the Seres having been their principal 
employment ; and the most ancient path of the silk trade is 
thus discovered amongst them. 

Thus also it is explained, how the frontiers of their settle- 


“ Herod, iv, 26. Compare Gatterer^s first treatise, de Jlunnis^ in Commen- 
tat. Soc. Goett. vol, xiv. p. 19, etc. In the second, he has placed the Budini 
and their neiffnI>our8 on the east of the Sarmatians, instead of the north, quite 
contrary to the opinion of Herodotus. 

VOL. II. D 
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ments became the principal seat of trade, and terminated 
the journey of the caravans which travelled thither from the 
shores of the Black Sea in order to traffic for those produc- 
tions which the Issedones imported fr9m Western Asia. 
But here history is lost in complete darkness. We shall 
not, however, give up all hopes of throwing some light 
upon this obscurity, particularly with regard to Eastern 
Asia, when we shall have entered upon our investigation 
relative to the Indians, in the succeeding part of this work. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In preparing the following translation of Professor Ileeren’s work 
on India^ the translator has been furnished with some additional 
matter from the author himself, which will be found in two of 
the Appendixes at the end of the volume. The first contains a 
brief sketch of the works connected with Sanscrit literature, which 
have appeared since the last edition of the Researches,” in 
Germany, together with a confirmed statement of the author’s 
method of determining the several ages of Sanscrit classical com- 
positions. The second comprises an interesting discussion relative 
to the island of Ceylon, which the Professor satisfactorily shows 
to have been the principal emporium of Oriental commerce for up- 
wards of two thousand years.. 

The translator has also examined the French version of M. 
Suckau, with the view of incorporating such of his notes as ap- 
peared likely to throw some further light on the subject ; and has 
at the same time added a few remarks of his own, in the humble 
attempt to explain, and sometimes to modify, the assertions of the 
author ; for these, he has only to request the reader’s favourable 
consideration. 

With regard to the orthography of the Sanscrit names occur- 
ring in the body of the work, it was at first apprehended that any 
attempt to correct the vicious mode of spelling adopted by some 
writers, from whom Heeren quotes, would unavoidably impede 
the reader in verifying the references made to them ; but upon 
second thoughts, and particularly as there is no sort of reason 
why an erroneous custom should usurp the rank and authority of 
a legal precedent, the translator has uniformly endeavoured to 
ascertain the genuine orthography by an immediate reference to 
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the Sanscrit originals* This, however, was a task of considerable 
difficulty, because, in quoting from English writers, who have 
adopted one mode of spelling proper names, the writers of the 
continent employ, as might be expected, another, peculiar to 
themselves ; so that, after a few successive alterations of this kind, 
by the time the words in question find their way back again to 
England, it is frequently no easy matter to say precisely what 
they stand for. In some cases, indeed, the complete restoration 
of the true form was altogether impracticable ; as, for example, in 
the review of the great epic poem, the Mahabharat, which Heeren 
derived solely from the accounts contained in the Ayin Acbari, 
and of course has followed the corrupt sjKjlling peculiar to the 
Persian writers upon India, who have disfigured the proper names 
of Sanscrit origin quite as much as their own were, formerly, by 
the Greeks. And as the translator was unable to procure a copy 
of the Mahabharat, he has therc'fore been obliged to leave the 
barbarous 8|>elling of the Ayin Acbari, with a few exceptions, just 
ns he found it, in which it would certainly puzzle Ganesa himself 
to discover any thing like a resemblance to Sanscrit orthography. 
The same reproach of miss|)clling applies also in full force to most 
of the Sanscrit words noticed in Polier’s Mythology of the Hin- 
dus. As to the manner of representing Oriental names in Eu- 
ro]>ean letters, the system first proposed by Sir W. Jones, and re- 
commended by the practice of almost every subsequent writer in 
this department of literature, has been followed as the most con- 
venient and simple, and at the same time of universal application, 
as it enables the scholars of the continent to comprehend, at a 
glance, the ])roi>cr way of pronouncing an Eastern word, even 
when occurring in English w-riters, whose general pronunciation 
has scarcely any thing in common with that of the rest of Europe. 
According to this system, the vowels will be pronounced after the 
Italian method, w’hile the consonants, with the exception of cer- 
tain aspirated forms, such as ih and phy etc., (to be pronounced as 
in the words nui-hmyk, hap-hazard, etc.,) retain their English 
sounds unaltered. The translator has to apologize for a few casual 
deviations from the above system ; but there is no occasion to 
detain the reader any longer with the trifiing minutiae of verbal 
criticism, which it is probable (supposing the translator to have 
bestowed as much care u|K)n sentences as upon words) he may 
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willingly choose to overlook, for objects of much greater import- 
ance, and infinitely more worthy his attention. 

With regard to the particular merits of the work here presented 
in an English dress, the public will be the most appropriate 
judges ; and the reputation of the author is too well established to 
be affected by any thing that might be offered in this place; 
which, besides its liability to l)c considered as nothing more than 
an attempt to bias the reader, would, togc'ther with ol>scr>'ation8 
of another kind, be more suitably exhibited in the pages of a lie- 
view. 
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TO THE FOURTH UUITIOH. 


As the following Researches are almost wholly derived from na- 
tive Indian sources, which the recent study of Sanscrit literature 
in Europe has just opened to us, it will be requisite to give tlfe 
reader a brief noticjc of the works I have been enabled to consult 
in this inquiry ; mon; particularly as at the time of my first 
edition, the state of continental blockade prevented me from hav- 
ing recourse to n»any valuable works which could only be procured 
in England. They are as follow’s : — 

The Ramayana of Valmikiy in the original Sanscrit, with a 
prose translation and explanatory notes, by William Carey and 
Joshua Marshman. \'ol. i. containing the first book, Serampore, 
1806, 4to, pp. 056. Vol. iii. containing the latter part of the 
second book, Serampore, 1810, pp. 403. 

Of the seven lK)oks which compose the entire poem, the two 
first are all that has api^eared ; but unfortunately the copies of the 
second volume were lost in their passage to Europe, and no others, 
I believe, are now to be found even in England, certainly not in 
the libraries of the continent. It is with great regret, therefore, 
that I have been obliged to confine myself to the first and third 
volumes only ; for it is unquestionable, that next to the Maha- 
bharat, the Ramayana is the purest and most fertile source for the 
elucidation of Hindu antiquities. In prejKiring the first edition 
of my work, it was by mere chance that I was able to procure 
even the first volume of this poem. 

Naius^ carmen Snmtcritum e Mahahharatd, edidii, ktiine vertit, 
et adnoiationibtiJt iUustravit Franciscus Bopp. Londiiii, 1819, 
8vo, pp. ^16. 

Shayacad-yita ; id est, 0€<rrt-<riov $ivc almi Krishnet et 

Colloquium de rehm dirinis^ liharateiv Episodium. Po- 
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elam recet9Suii,adnotatioNe« criiicas et interpreiationem 
adjecit Aug. Gul. a Schlegel. Bomiee, 1823, 8vo, pp, 189. 

Tfw Megha-diita, or Cloud- Messeni/er, a poem in the Sanstrit 
language^ by Calidtmi^ translated into English verse, with notes 
and illustrations, by Horace Hayman Wilson. (Calcutta, 4to, pp. 


Gita-govitnidy by Jayadvva/\n Sir W. Jones's Works, vol. i. 

Sacontaldy or The Fdtnl by Cdlidattdy in Sir W. Jones’s 

Works, vol. vi. 

Hitopddcm of Jlshnusdrmdn, in Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. vi. 

Institutes of Hindu TmWs or the Ordindnees of Menu ; ver- 
bally translated from the original Sanscrit, with a preface, by Sir 
W. Jones. Calcutta, 179(), 8vo. 

A Digest of Hindu Idir, on Contrdets und Successionsy with u 
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representations of ancient monuments, etc., it is unnecessary to 
mention them here, as they will be found quoted in their proper 
places. 

The above list, I believe, contains all the works of any import- 
ance relating to Sanscrit literature, which have hitherto been 
procurable in Europe. The writings of Father Paulino are in- 
cluded, less on account of any use I have made of them, than 
merely to complete the enumeration. The Grammars of Carey 
and Wilkins, notwithstanding their acknowledged merit, were 
but little applicable to my purpose. In the use of translations I 
have strictly confined myself to such as were generally allowed to 
be correct by Sanscrit scholars themselves ; rejecting, on the other 
hand, all poetical versions, or at least imitations, similar to those 
of Sir William Jones, which it is obvious cannot safely be de- 
pended on. Should it nevertheless he objected to me that an ac- 
quaintance with the Sanscrit is indispensable to a writer on Sans- 
crit literature, 1 answer, that my inquiries do not so much concern 
language as matters of fact ; in proof of which, I can only appeal 
to the work itself. 

It may be as well, however, to enter somewhat more into detail 
with regard to the particular subjects discussed in the first chap- 
ter of the ensuing Kesearches. My object was to furnish a critical 
view of Hindu Archieology, whether consisting in ancient works 
of art, or the writings of native authors. This chapter, therefore, 
was intended to supply such a body of useful preliminary inform- 
ation as, in addition to a knowledge of the language, would en- 
able the student to prosecute his inquiries into the literature and 
antiquities of India. That some such introduction to the study 
would not only l)e serviceable, but even necessary, can hardly ad- 
mit of doubt. 

When the present essay was first published, in the year 1814, 
there was absolutely no similar compilation then in existence; 
and the ver>' favourable reception awarded to my undertaking, 
inspired me with well-grounded hopes that I had not laboured in 
vain, and had even materially contributed to introduce the study 
of Sanscrit literature among the scholars of Germany. Since that 
period, however, I have not yet been able to meet with any work 
completely satisfactory on the subject, and calculated to supply all 
the deficiendos of our existing information relative to India. 
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Under these circumstances, it can scarcely be expected that I 
should furnish the reader with a general account of Hindu an- 
tiquities, except in so far as they are connected with the particular 
object of the present work. I can promise no learned disquisitions 
on the mythological, philosophical, or religious systems of the an- 
cient Hindus ; and least of all is it my purpose to institute a com- 
parison between them and other nations in any of these points, 
or to investigate the probable manner in whicli such systems may 
have been communicated to other countries. An undertaking of 
this nature, besides being extremely hazardous, would altogether 
exceed the legitimate province of history. I shall therefore be 
satisfied with merely introducing the reader to the threshold, if I 
may so call it, of Hindu Archa'ology ; well aware that even such 
a step will not be deemed 8ui>erfluou8, if he would ^Muictrate the 
recesses of the interior. 

The study and elucidation of Indian antiquities from native 
sources, is, in my opinion, one of the most important additions 
that have Ix'cn made to the literature of the present day, and will, 
it is hoped, enlarge its circle of ac(purements to a much greater 
extent hereafter. It is not merely the jcsthetic merit of Sanscrit 
literature, great as that is, which renders it so valuable in our 
estimation ; the same merit also attaches to it in an historical point 
of view. We must, indeed, allow', that we arc not yet enabled to 
attempt any composition resembling a consecutive critico-ebrono- 
logical history of ancient India ; the nutans at our present disposal 
are far too inadequate to effect .such a laborious undertaking ; and 
probably they will continue to he so. At the same time, however, 
W'hile it carries us back into remote ages, and among a distant 
people, w'ho have attained a higli and i)eculiar degree of civiliza- 
tion, the ancient literature of the Hindus discloses to our sight a 
new world, which is .so much the more captivating, as it is entirely 
different from our own. I would ask, is the addition thereby 
made to the general historj' of mankind of no more value than a 
series of chronological tables, containing only a dry nomenclature 
of princes and dates ? or should we l)c willing to receive them in 
exchange for the Ramayana and M ahabharat of the Hindus, or 
the Iliad and Odyssey of the Greeks ? 

Our present knowledge of Sanscrit literature? may In? said to 
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A Critical View of the Antiquities and TAtcrutnrv tf India. 

TUB ACCOrNTS WR BBCRIVB OF INDIA RBQtHRE AN IMPARTIAL AND I NPUFJ 

CONSIDERATION, FOR IT IS SITLfATK AT A VERY KEUOTB DISTANCK I ROM VS, 
AND BUT FEW OF OUR COUNTRYMEN HAVE EXAMINED IT WITH ATTENTION ; AND 
THOSE BVBN WHO HAVE TRAVELLED THITHER, HAVE SEEN ONLY PARTS Of IT. 
and WH.\T they RELATE IS MOSTLY I ROM IIEaKHAY. STRABO, LIB. XV. INIT. 


TfiE historians who hav(? inquired into tlie religion and 
learning of the East, have almost always been obligcnl to 
revert to India for information in their researches. That 
distant country, however, has at no former j)eriod attructifd 
the attention of Europeans, in these particulars, so much as 
at the present day. From the time that it became subj<*ct 
to the English, it has excited their reganl, not more by its 
productions than by its arts and litiTuture : and the learned 
of Great Britain now flatter themselv<*s, that they have at 
length discovered the sources from which, not only the rest 
of Asia, but the whole Western World derived their know- 
ledge and their religion. They have accordingly endea- 
voured to render the.se source.s Hcc(\ssible to Europe, througli 
the medium of leam^xl dissertations on the mo.st imjwrtant 
points of Hindu mythology and civilization, as well as by 
translations of native works.’ These inquiries have given 

' Sir W. Jones, the fir«t prehiderit of the Aftialic Society founded at Cal- 
entta, in has undoubtedly the credit of havinj( originated these studies, 
and by his own exertions contributed to render them worthy the notice and 
favourable consideration of the European world. What other scholar indeed 
but himself could have brought to tne task such multifarious acquirements, 
such a profound knowlcd^ of languages, such extensive view's of history, so 
rich a vein of jpoetic feeling, and, in a word, such a predominant taste for 
every thing Oriental? Ana if occasionally his amiable enthusiasm hurries 
him beyond the limits of true criticism, we can easily excuse it in one who 
was the means of exciting the same spirit equally in others, and thus giving 
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rise to corresponding ones in Germany; the number of 
students in this department of letters has greatly increased ; 
the sacred language of India, together with its literature and 
poetry, have been introduced to our acquaintance ; and edi- 
tions of Sanscrit works printed in the original character 
have issued from the German press, as well as from those 
on the banks of the Ganges and the Thames. 

Were it possible clearly to define and characterize in all 
its extent, the influence which this most cultivated people 
of the East has exercised upon the rest of the world, we 
could scarcely then doubt the probability of our being able 
to supply one of the most important chasms in the present 
history of the civilization of mankind. The Hindus, how- 
ever, have b(ien always too much occupied with themselves 
to pay much attention to other nations, except when obliged 
by invasion and conquest ; they have therefore, as it would 
seem, preserv(‘d no information for us on the subject ; and 
the conclusions which might be drawn from a comparison 
of th(‘ir knowledge and institutions with those of other coun- 
tries, how(*ver probable, are yet by no means certain ; and 
even supposing they were, we shall still have to reply to 
such questions as tlH» following : What do we really know 
of the ancient l<*arning of this people ? of tlieir religion, 
their {H)etrj% tluar arts, tlunr jKditical institutions, or of their 
commerce, and th(‘ir influence upon other nations? From 
what sources do we derive this knowledge ? And to what 
extent are these sources themselves clear and authentic, or 
the reverst' ? We must stitisfy ourselves upon all these 
points, before wt' can even pronounce upon our ability to 
composts an historical sketch of that olden time when the 
Hindus, as yet tlaar own masters, and not l>owed down un- 
der the yokt‘ of a foreign coiujueror, had free and unfettered 
libt'rty of devt'loping the national character. 

Such an inquiry as this, however, is one of the most dif- 
ficult for many rt'usons. First of all, the verj' abundance of 

due effect to the im|iortanl axiom, that Hindu Antiquities can only Ije sadt- 
factorily cxplonnl in the c»nmtry itself. 

Of tlte writings of the al>ove J»ociety contained in the Asiatic Researches, I 
have only consulted the first twelve vols., (i.—iv. of the 4to edit, and v.—xii. 
of the 8vo,) not having l»een able to nrocurc the thirteenth, which was all 
tiien published. The essays of Sir W. Jones may Ih? found also in his Works, 
vol, i. — vi. 4to edit. 
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materials itself is one obstacle. And again, notwithstanding 
the vast accumulation of facts, we are perpetually meeting 
with great and important chasms. Add to this the still 
greater number of difficulties naturally inherent in the sub- 
ject, which impede the progress of investigation, and which 
can only be removed by an intimate accmaintance with the 
spirit and ways of thinking peculiar to Eastern nations ; it 
is by such means alone that we can liope to arrive at more 
ample and satisfactory conclusions. 

It is true we have one great advantage here which does 
not assist our researches into most other nations of antiquity 
— it is the fact that the Hindus still cx.ist as a pe‘ople. (Jom- 
pletely separate by their customs and religion from th<i rest 
of the world, and disdaining to make converts, they have 
thereby preserved their national existence. Ev(*n tlui fo- 
reigners who have settled among them, and what is still 
more surprising, their very conqu(*rors, remain altogether as 
distinct and isolated as tiny would be in their own native 
land. It is this exclusive cliaract(*r wJiich renders commu- 
nication with them so difficult, and checks all our inquiri<*s. 
And though it is v(‘ry probable they would not under all 
circumstances maintain tlit‘ siime reserve towards a fbreigiKT, 
who knew how to insinuate hims(*lf into tlieir confidciice, 
yet travellers too often bring with them precuaiceived 
opinions, or arc (lefici<mt in that kind of knowledge which 
will enable them to profit by the information they may ob- 
tain ; and moreover, instances are by no means rare of the 
fact, that a desire of flattering strangers will oft(*n induce a 
cunning Hindu to furnish them with statements either ab- 
solutely fals(% or at knist so artfully mixed up with what is 
true as not to be worthy of contidcmce.^ 

The Hindu passes as it were a kind of sjjiritual existence 
in ages long since gone by. The pres<mt is to him an age 
of profound corruption, and according to his legendary no- 
tions a still more deeply corrupted era is to (msue, until the 
restoration of a formcT happy state shall intnxluce a new 
and better order of things. But this present age, truly so 


• WiLroRD, (Aaifit. JRes. vol. viii. p. 250, etc.,) with noble frnnJtneK«, 
thi« to have been the ca‘<e Hilh res|iect to his ensay on Kjjypt and the Nile. 

JRen* vol, iii.) His Hindu teacher had falHified the names of places 
occurring in the MSS. from which he lx)rrowcd his materials. 
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named by us, is no other than what a European writer 
would generally term “ The Age of History.” The Brah- 
man, however, looks down upon it with a glance of indiffer- 
ence, if not of actual contempt. His soul discovers more 
abundant nourisiiment in the contemplation of those far dis- 
tant periods of time wh(*n the mighty Vishnu, disguised as 
Rama, made war on the Demons, or when, in the character 
of Krishna, he became tli<‘ restorer of a better order of 
things. What could induce him to condescend to the sur- 
vey of this present age of misery ? What could reconcile 
him to such studies as those to which we are indebted for 


our critical history of his countrymen ? To no purpose 
should we s(‘arcli for a native of this description, and yet, 
nevertluiless, to tlie Hindu, such as Ik* is. does the European 
apply for information. The grand object, therefore, of a 
writ<‘r who would descril3<‘ this singular people, would be 
to make hinis<df a Hindu among Hindus, without at the 


same tiling divesting himself of the character of a European. 
Whoevt;r has satisfied himself of the difficulty of fuffiUing 
these r(*(piisit(‘s, must necessarily, in proportion Jis he dis- 
trusts his own abilities, b(‘ obliged to make larger claims 
upon the impartial judgment of his readers. Even though 
he hml in person visited the banks of the Jumna and the 
(Janges, and received instruction at the f(*et of the most 
leanuMl pundits of Benares, yet he must still allow the im- 


possibility of fully <*om plying with tlu* pre-requisites to his 
task. How then must the ditticidtic's b(* increased to one 


who, living under a dreary northern sky, has never beheld 
the gorgeous magnificence of an Indian climate; wlio, out 
of all its rich literature, is acquainted with but a few detached 
fragments; and who, in order to obtain even this st'anty 
knowledge, must content himself with translations, them- 
selv(*s probably iinjx^rfect and incorrect ! 

We have however (thanks to the preparatory labours of 
English scholars) arrivcnl sufficiently far on our way, to be 
able to fix on some C(*rtuin |K>int of view from w hich we can 
take a comprehensive survey of the whole field of Indian 
antiquities and literature, though many portions of it still 
remain enveloped in mist and obscurity. It wdll therefore 
be our principtd task to determine the correctness and ex- 
tent of our sphere of vision, as well as to ascertain the de- 
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gree of clearness with which tlie several objects strike our 
view. It is indeed always a considerable point gained, 
when we are able to distinguish what we know from that 
which we are ignorant of. The day perhaps may come 
when the mists which now intercept our observation will 
be dissipated ; should that ever be the case, some later 
artist may then fill up this imperfect outline with a more 
sure and successful liand. Incomplete and defi'ctive as it 
now is, it will nevertheless, till that time, have a certain 
value, and will perhaps suffer but little in the estimation of 
my successor, even should he pass a correct and impartial 
judgment on its merits. 

Since, then, the object of our inquiries has la^en thus de- 
termined, it follows, of course, that we have* here nothing 
to do with laying down systems of Hindu religion and 
philosophy by themselves, nor with starting hy}M)th(\ses, us 
for example, touching the earliest connexion of India with 
Egypt, or the transmission of Hindu civilization into the 
Wt*stern World, etc. (although probably w(* shall have 
occasion now and th<‘n to adve^rt to these sidyects) : as little 
do we propost^ to contradict those learned men who have 
written upon these topics. Our end will be attained wdiea 
we have discovered a fixed standard, by ndenmet* to which 
we can examine and sf?t a just value ujx>n their n;s<*arch(^s. 

The general opinion of ancient as well as of nuKlern times 
is unanimous in considering the Hindus as oiuiof tin? c^arliest, 
if not in fact the oldest, civilizecl nation in the world. The 
critical inquirer however has an undoubted right to demand 
upon what foundation this universal opinion of the high 
antiquity of the Hindus rests; and whether the bare ass(ir- 
tion of the natives themselves be equivalent to an absolute 
verification of the fact ? Or, have not we also good reasons 
for being incredulous in an equal ratio to their own exag- 
gerated accounts of their antiquity, particularly as it appears 
more and morij evident that India is the last place to look 
to for any thing like authentic systems of chronohigy ? To 
this question however we shall only be able to furnish a de- 
cisive answer in the sequel of our inquiry. In the mean 
time, it will merely be necessary at the outset to define with 
somewhat more precision the rather vague acceptation of 
the words “ high antiquity.*^ Allowing as we do the Hin- 

VOL. II. B 
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dus to be a most ancient people, we are not therefore 
obliged to appeal to their chronological series of years 
reckoned by the million, nor indeed, with several English 
writers, need we go so far back even as the deluge, at ^ich 

S iriod, according to their calculations, the fourth age of the 
indus, the age of corruption, began. Under the title of 
high antiquity we generally comprehend that space of time 
which extends to the tenth century before the Christian era. 
The historic records of no other people, if we except the 
Jews, reaches beyond this point. All that goes further 
back is concealed beneath the cloak of tradition and hiero- 
glyphics, and as long as we can draw no broad line of 
demarcation in the case, the definition just laid down will 
generally be found sufficient for our purpose. Whether 
the civilization of India reaches back to one thousand years 
before the Christian era, as is pretty certain, or even to two, 
which is not improbable, can never be a question altogether 
devoid of interest. But it is equally certain, that at the 
precise point where the thread of history and the connexion 
of its details is broken off, the interest attached to accu- 
rate chronological data ends likewise; and all judicious 
readers must be unanimous in allowing that it is much better 
to confess ignorance, than boldly to substitute conjecture 
in the place of knowledge : at the same time however a 
writer must have free permission to advance probabilities, 
and even, occasionally, conjectures, as such. 

Our knowledge of Indian antiquities is derived partly 
from Grecian sources, and partly from the accounts of the na- 
tives themselves. The first of these authorities has already, 
in great measure, been weighed and examined in our work 
on Persian India, and the writers themselves are too well 
known to require any critical notice in this place. I shall 
content myself therefore with repeating the general conclu- 
sion deduced from their histories, that, at the period of the 
Macedonian invasion, nearly three hundred and fifty years 
before the commencement of our era, the Hindus already 
appeared to have reached the same degree of refinement 
and civilization, both in public and private life, which they 
subsequently maintained : we are therefore fully authorized 
in the conclusion, that tliis civilized state must then have 
been several hundred years in existence, and even extend 
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as fer back as that “ hi^ anticjuity” abi>ve defined. The 
present inquiry then will be limited solely to a consider- 
ation of Indian sources of information : these are of a two- 
fold description; Monuments and Writings, Each kind 
will therefore require a separate examination. 

The monuments still remaining of Indian architecture, 
considered with a view towards furthering our knowledge 
of the people, are scarcely less important than those on the 
bonks of the Nile are for a similar purjwse with re.spcH!t to 
the Egyptians. Who has not, even though he may be 
ignorant of all else, at least heanl something of those stu- 

^lulous erections to be seen in the islands of Salsette and 

lephanta ? These serve to confirm the rtunark, that tlie 
more India is examined, the greater variety of illustrative 
subject-matter, in this [X)int of view, prestmts itsidf to the 
inquirer. But before we can regard Ilindu monuments as 
authentic sources of infonnation on the antiquities of India, 
w'e ought previously to ascertain the extent of our acquaint- 
ance with them ; — how far in connexion with this object 
they have already been examined — to what degree they are 
capable of further illustration ? And moreover, what are 
the conclusions, particularly with respect to the antiquity 
of the nation, which we are enabled to dc^luce from our 
present knowledge of tliein ? Our first endeavour tlieii 
will be to furnish a satisfactory reply to each of tlanwj 
questions. 

We are indebted for almost all tliat we know of Indian 
monuments to the labours of Englishmen. Neither the 
Portuguese nor the Dutch, nor yet the French, have em- 
ployed their minds on the subject, if we exujpt a fewHKicii- 
sional remarks occurring in lK>oks of Travels. But partial 
notices, and even descriptions in detail, explain but little 
when unaccompanied with accurate engravings. The Eng- 
lish have presented us with several magnificent works on 
India, but they have for the most part considered the sub- 
ject in a very different light. It was rather their aim to 
represent Indian nature in general as it now appears, than 
to give a description of the Hindus of antiquity. The great 
work of Hodges is composed with this design.^ The two 


• o/Iiindottan, voL i, ii. Other works, such as Pksnast• ** Fteuft of 

e2 
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volumes of copper-plate illustrations contain only two pages 
descriptive of ancient Hindu temples, the pagodas, namdy, 
of Deo^r and Tanjore. In a work indeed of this kind 
every tning is calculated more for effect than to give a 
true and correct representation ; and moreover the whole 
manner of Hodges is very little adapted to convey an ade- 
ciuate idea of Hindu architecture, as he gives nothing but 
sketches and views. 

As far as I am aware, before any thing of importance to- 
wards illustrating these monuments appeared in England, a 
native of Germany had already gained the credit of leading 
the way, and had given a description of the rock excava- 
tions at Elephanta.'* The name of Niebuhr is a sufficient 
guarantee for the correctness of his copies, and we are in- 
debted to that enterprising traveller for a ground-plan of 
the rock temple, a design of one of the pillars with its 
dimensions, and seven plates r^resenting the bas-reliefs on 
the walls. His drawings of Elephanta are even now the 
most accurate that we have, though he describes only a few 
of the bas-reliefs, sufficient however to give us some notion 
of Hindu sculpture. A large field still remains open to 
future draughtsmen. 

Nevertheless Niebuhrs attempt was so much the more 
meritorious, in that it appears to have given the first impulse 
to British zeal imd activity. A few years afterwards there 
appf»ared in London a work under the title of “ The An- 
cient Monuments of India, by R. Gough.’'* In this produc- 
tion, however, we meet with evident proofs of the low state 
in which Indian archaeology still continued in England. 
It contains merely a notice of the writers who have spoken 
about Salsette and Elephanta ^ N iebuhr is translated word 
for woid, and the accompanying plates are all copied from 
his designs : only one new engraving is added, containing 
ground-plans of the rock temples of Salsette and some others, 
together with a view of that island, and two or three inscrip- 
tions. Our knowledge of Indian monuments is not there- 
fore much increased by this meagre compilation. We are 

which contain no designs of ancient monuments, I shall pass 
over in silence. 

• NiSBima*8 rmrrfo, voL ii. 177^ plates iii.— xL 

* A CWt^roiire Iletr the AnciefU Momunettte of India^ hu R. Gouob. 
Londoni lfS5. 
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indebted for a more accurate acquaintance with the temples 
of Salsette to Lord Valentia, 

The foundation of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta al>out 
this time, under the auspices of Sir William Jones, led us to 
expect fresh information respecting the monuments of India. 
Such subjects, it is true, were not excluded from the tv- 
searches of the Society, but tlieir principal attention was 
directed to languages, literature, and science ; and what no- 
tices they have given of Hindu monuments are confined to 
the description of certain pagcnlas, chiefly those of Eliora 
and Mavalipuram, and some pillars charged with inscrip- 
tions. Thankftjlly as we acknowledge evtm these, our grati- 
tude would have been much greater had we l)een favoureil 
with more drawings, and on a larger scale. 

Although since the ap}>eamnce of (Jough's work, designs 
of monuments liad been given in various b(K)ks of Travels 
and other writings;^ yet the splendid w'ork of the Daniells’ 
was the first exclusively devotKl to the monuments of 
Hindu archit(?cture. Their plan comprisiMl the whole ex- 
tent of Indian antiquities, and even the buildings of mod<‘rn 
time, particularly thos(» of tlic Mogul [H»ricKl. But even 
this work, if I may be allowed to judge from what I have 
seen of it, apfK*ar.s niore calculated to charm thrr eye than 
inform the understanding. The employment of colours is 
scarcely capable of giving an accunite idcja of architecture, 
because it unintentionally embellishes too much, and that this 
latter is even sometimes done with design a modern traveller 
is obliged to confess.” How often, indeed, docs suspicion 
force itself upon the mind of the beholder that these paint- 
ing are too beautiful to be true ! Besides, the editors of 
this publication were artists and not scholars ; neither are 
the monuments there designed class(;d accorrling to time 
and nation ; and we feel the want of a learn<jd commentary 
to give us the previous instructions under what era to ar- 
range them. It is impossible therefore with no better ma- 
terials than these to compose a history of Hindu architecture. 


* A« in Machice's 1794, etc., Crawfurd's Sketchea 

qf Hindoatan^ and others. 

’ AaUiqmtiea of India, from the Drawinga of Thomas DANiRtL, mgraoed hy 
hamae^ and WWiam ulanieU, taken m theyoara 

* Lord Valihtia’s Trawde^ vol. L p. 357* 
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The work of Mons. Langl^s,^ finished but a short time 
before his death, presents, it is true, only designs of monu- 
ments already known, after the original drawings of the 
Daniells and others ; but it is nevertheless of great merit, 
because he has incorporated a variety of information dis- 
persed abroad in costly and scarce collections, and has 
thereby materially abridged the labours of the student. 
With reference, however, to the accuracy of the monuments 
of Elephanta designed by them both, it appears to me upon 
comparison that the preference is due to Niebuhr. The 
scale too of the designs, I think, is not sufficiently large to 
convey a just idea of the original. The great in architecture 
can only be represented by corresponding greatness in the 
delineation. At the same time the work above mentioned 
proves, in a striking manner, that we have as yet scarcely 

S tssed even the threshold of a perfect acquaintance with 
indu monuments. The learned Orientalist has not even 
ventured to classify the buildings according to their age, 
style, and tlu? particular architects ; but has followed rather 
a geogi’aphical [dan, in proceeding from south to nortli. 

Among modern tnivellers, Lord Valentia has distinguished 
hims(* ** lf above all others by presenting us with correct draw- 
ings*" of particular ancient monuments, with which we were 
previously altogether, or at least but imperfectly, acquainted. 
Since this period, a considerable number of Travels and 
other publiaitions connected with India have made their 
appearance ; but I have not been able to meet with any re- 
markable illustrations, or descriptions of monuments, con- 
tained therein. 

Fortunate indeed would it have l)een for our labours, had 
these interesting relics employed the hand and exercised the 
ingenuity of a Wood or a Stuart ! Every opinion delivered 
upon architectural remains, must always be hazardous and 
uncertain when we have no plans on an accurate and ex- 
tensive scale to guide our judgment. But nevertheless, we 
cannot still be said to grope our way in perfect darkness. 
Tlie works above mentioned have contributed a good deal 
towards showing the path, and have led to conclusions 

* Manumens Anckm et Modeme* de rinde en 150 Pkmeke$^par L. LanguIs, 
Pans, IHia. 

** See the copper-plate engravings attached to hia 
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which are of the g^test importance to a correct knowledge 
of Indian antiquities. 

The monuments of Hindu architecture naturally divide 
themselves into three classes; the first, comprises subter- 
rmieous temples hewn out of the rock ; the second, contains 
those temples which have been similarly fonmnl upon the 
surface, but have also portions of the structure under ground ; 
the third, includes buildings, properfy so called. They have 
all a common connexion with relipous puqx>ses, being de- 
dicated as well to the worship of Vishnu and Siva or Ma- 
hadeva, whose followers exist to this day, as also to Buddha, 
whose sect, long since exjxdhHl this part of India, still sub- 
sists universally in Ceylon and the Ultra-dangetic continent. 
I enumerate the above three classes in tlie order which ap- 
pears to agree also with the date of their construction. If 
this be but a conjecture, there certainly is everj' appearance 
of probability in its favour, for it can scarcely be maintained 
that a people, who had already been accustomed to build in 
the open air, should subsiHjuently begin to lodge their di- 
vinities in under-ground temples ; on tluj contrary, it appe^ars 
more natuml on the very face of things that excavation of 
the rock should have preced(id its exterior embellishment. 
Whichever Ix^ the real state of the case, we must necessarily 
divide them into three classes, of each of which wc will now 
attempt to give a correct vifjw in succession. 

The rock templcvS of the first kind are found in various 
parts of India, and are probably not all known to us even 
at the present day. Although m the plains of Bengal and 
the Punjab, the nature of the ground does not admit of 
their construction, yet, on the other hand, the whole of the 
peninsula on this side of the (ianges is traversed by a rocky 
chain of Ghauts, at present in great measure unexplored. 
The nature of this country itself would seem to suggest the 
convenience of under-ground habitations, where neither the 
vertical rays of the sun nor the impetuous torrents of the 
rainy season could jKJnetrate. The natives of many other 
portions of the globe have adopted similar contrivancas ; 
and in proportion to the more extensive scope allowed by 
them to the introduction of science, so will it app<?ar less 
wonderful that a people in such a situation, ana not de- 
ficient in tools, should exercise their ingenuity in this 
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way/* The same kind of habitation which a man would con- 
struct for himself, he would also appropriate to his gods. It 
was a religious feeling which transformed a hut into a temple. 
But an excavation of the rock would seem just so much the 
more obvious to him, as it favoured his design of rendering 
these monuments of his religion imperishable. A design 
which is apparent in the monuments themselves ; and which 
is exhibited still more strongly among all nations in propor- 
tion as we go further back into their antiquity. But the 
extent of these buildings in India, the vastness of the plan, 
the care displayed in the execution, the richness of the 
ornaments which adorn the walls, often indeed fantastic, yet 
still finished with great taste, all conspire together in ex- 
citing the admiration and surprise of the observant traveller ; 
and immediately suggest to his mind the propriety of a re- 
mark which one has so often occasion to make, when con- 
templating the gigantic works of remote antiquity, that such 
stupendous edifices could harrlly have been the production 
of one generation, but must have required the peaceable 
and uninterrupted labour of upwards of a century to bring 
them to completion. We shall now proceed to detail in 
regular order the accounts of those monuments which are 
alr(?ady made known to us. 

The rock temple in the small island of Elephanta,**^ near 
Bombay, has been the most frequently visited of any. This, 
together with the adjacent buildings, is hewn solely out of 
the rock, and forms consequently a periect grotto. The 
temple itself, exclusive of the apartments and chapels at- 
tached, is alxjut one hundred and thirty feet in len^h, and 
the same in breadth. In front of the principal entrance 
facing the north, and therefore sheltered from the sun, is an 
artificial terrace, from which there is an extensive prospect 
of the ocean, and on each side is an additional opening to 

** Kvfh the naked Hottentots are in the habit of sketching rude designs 
on tlie walls of tlieir huts. But what a wide inter\'al is there between an 
Alrican kraal and a Hindu rock temple ! and yet the refined artifice obseir* 
able in the latter, must have previously traced the intermediate steps between 
the two extremes. An authentic account of the rise and progress of grotto 
architecture, (were sufficient materials at hand,) would doubtless lead to new 
and interesting conclusions respecting the ^neral history of mankind. 

“ So called by Europeans from a colossm fi^te of an elegant hewn out 
of the stone ; the head and neck are now Mien off, and Uie whole statue 
threatens approaching ruin. Lanolks, vol. iL p. 14S. 
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admit the fresh breeze. The rock which serves for a roof 
to this grotto is supported by twenty-six pillars and sixteen 
pilasters : the latter occupy half of each side, and are left 
W the architect in the original unhewn state of the material. 
Ine chambers or chapels adjoining are not quite so high, 
but are finished in precisely the same manner. The walls, 
without inscriptions, but formerly covered with a beautiful 
stucco, are still ornamented with reliefs, some of which are 
so highly prominent that the figures are merely attached to 
the rock by their backs ; there is no doubt therefore that 
they are as old as the temple itself. Similar carving is ob- 
servable on the walls of other rock temples, and the same 
figures present themselves : the whole are conseq\icntly bor- 
rowed from the same mytholopr. The question is, whether 
from' that of the modem Hindus, and whether these monu- 


ments belong to the same people, or are they the production 
of an earlier race which has now disappeared, together with 
its religion ? Although it is not the object of the present 
work to furnish a detailed history of these sculptures, of 
which by the way we have only a few partial drawings, yet 
they require a more particular examination, in order that 


we may offer some reply to the foregoing question. 1 shall 
endeavour, therefore, in following the order of Niebuhr’s 
drawings, to give some illustration of the subject ; premising, 
however, that where any thing is doubtful I shall choose 
rather to confess my own ignorance than advance idle con- 
jecture. 

The first of Niebuhrs seven plates* ’ is the easiest to ex- 
{dain. We here see directly in the entrance of the temple 
a ^colossal bust, thirteen feet high, with three hearls and four 
arms. It represents, as he has rightly obsc^rved, the Hindu 
Trinity,*^ Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva or Mahadeva, the three 
Devas, or personifications of the godhead. The middle one 
is Brahma, that on the right Vishnu, the left with a serpent 
and mustachios is Siva. The same mythological idea still 
remains perfectly unaltered among the mwem Hindus. 
There is an accurate representation of these three figures, 


" Plates to Niebuhr's TraveUy vol. ii. plate v. LanolIis, plate Ixxtii. 
vol. ii 

” Called Trimurti by the Hindus, from the Sanscrit tri, three, and murtt^ 
form. pAULiHOy Sy$tema Brahmanicmn^ p. 109. 
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with their proper attributes, to be seen in an idol of bronze 
in the Borgian museum, which has already been copied and 
described by Father Paulino. It is uncertain what charac- 
ters the large human figures represent which are on each 
side of the bust ; probably they are chobdars, or attendants, 
^ usually assigned to divinities and great men as part of their 
retinue. The one on the right hand, supported by a dwarf, 
bears on his left shoulder a cord, which is the usual distinc- 
tion of a Brahman, but in many of the reliefs is as often 
applied to a godhead. In either case we cannot but con- 
sider these personages as of a higher rank than simple at- 
tendants, a supposition which is confirmed by their stature, 
the Brahmanical thread, and the additional circumstance of 
their being supported by inferiors. 

The representation contained in the following plate (tab. 
vi.) is very remarkable. It portrays Siva or Mahadeva/^’ as 
an hermaphrodite with one breast, a circumstance which has 
sometimes caused the figure to be mistaken for an Amazon. 
He is how(n-er recognised by his insignia — in one of his 
four hands he holds a snake, in the other a timbrel, in the 
third a whip, and with the fourth he supports himself on the 
bull Nundi^ his usual mode of conveyance.^^ Father Pau- 
lino has alrciady observed, that it is very common to repre- 
sent Siva, us w(‘ll as the two other great deities, under the 
form of an hermaphrodite, an emblem which no doubt con- 
tains some d(*ep and niysterious meaning. On his left stand 
twH) female figur(*s, one holding a fly-flap, the other an un- 
known instrument; both therefore evidently in a menial 
character. On the right Siva himself again appears as a 
man, with his usual attribute, a trident, the symbol of his 
dominion over the upper, middle, and nether world. Be- 
hind, or rather alnwe liim, is an intended representation of 
Brahma, with four heads, of which however only three are 
visible ; but the four accompanying swans (the bird that 
carries him through the lieavens) leave no doubt of the real 
number. On the otlier side, opposite to Brahma, is Kar- 
tikeya, the son of Siva and Parvati, the god of war, with 

“ SkfU, 105, sqq. tab. xv. a. 

•• lilahadcva, “ The Great God,** is only one of the many somames of Siva. 

See Paulino, StfstettM Jirahmanirumf pp. 88, 89. 

^ PinuNo, Brohm. 85. It is from this Uiat he is called ** Artha- 
nari,’* (ArddkammaJ the lord, half female. 
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sword in hand, sitting upon his conquered enemy, the giant 
Kaymughusura. Next to Brahma is Gan^sa, the g^ of 
wiraom, holding in his hand a style : another attribute of 
his is an elephant’s head, which the god himself often bears. 
On another part of the wall is represented the fable of his 
origin, (which Niebuhr has recounted, without however 
subjoining any illustration,*®) and from which also is evi- 
dent that he must have formed part of the suite of Siva. 
The figures hovering above them in the attitude of ador- 
ation, are a choir of Devas and Devanis, (male and female 
genii,) who compose Siva's court in his palace of Kailasa. 

In the next plate (tab. vii.) Siva again appears as the prin- 
cipal figure, recognisable by his attribute, the snake, in one 
of his four hands. He is adorned with the Brahmanical 
thread, and is supported on a dwarf, who carries a fly-flap. 
At his side stands his consort Paiwati, supported also on a 
dwarf. The stature and attributes of the four-headed Brah- 
ma, Gan^sa, and Kartikeya, are similar to those of Siva ; 
and we see also here the accompanying choir of Devas and 
Devanis. The principal figure in the lower part of tab. viii., 
in human form, and in a sitting posture, is difficult to de- 
termine, because the four arms being broken ofl’, the attri- 
butes have disappeared likewise. It should, as the similarity 
of the head ornaments, the four arms, and the Brahmanical 
thread make sufficiently probable, be another representation 
of Siva. Under this supposition the female figure sitting 
near him would also be nis wife. The two chobdars on 
each side, both ornamented with the Brahman's thread, <le- 
note in either case the presence of two great deities, upon 
whom they are attendant. Their inferiority of condition is 
expressed in this, as well as in the foregoing plates, by the 
smallness of their stature. Of these two figures, both of 
which are female, one carries a fly-flap, the other an infant, 
indicative of Lakshmi,*' the consort of Vishnu. If this ex- 
planation be correct, the figures before us become veiy re- 


“ In Niebuhr, omng to a mistake, the head only of an elephant is repre- 
sented, without adding thereto the image of Gan^sa ; the god himscif ap* 
pears in Lanol^, voL il plate Ixxr., and aUo in the foilowing plate of Nic- 
tuhi^a book ittelfs 


• NiEBuaa’s DraveUf vol. ii. p. 39. 

** See F. Papuno’s description df the bronxe statue in the Borgian Mu- 
seum, JBrahn, tab. xiL 
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markable, inasmuch as the wife of Vishnu is here represented 
in the capacity of a menial attendant upon Siva. However, 

I consider it more likely to be a female servant carrying the 
son of Parvati, that is, Kartikeya, the god of war. 

The figure of a man with two arms, in the upper part of 
the same plate, is without any attributes, unless we suppose 
what he is represented to be sitting upon is a lotus flower. 
But this peculiarity is so common to many other Hindu 
deities, that we can draw no certain conclusion from the 
fact supposing it be true. I cannot possibly agree with 
Langl^s,*® in imagining it to be Buddha, for that personage 
has no business here, nor is there the slightest trace of his 
worship to be found in any part of this temple. 

The representation given in the following plate (tab. ix.) 
is one of the most remarkable. In the human figure which 
occurs here also, though three arms with the accompanying 
attributes are lost, there can be no mistaking the presence 
of Siva. Every thing favours the conclusion, that the sub- 
ject before us represents a passage taken from the history of 
that g(Kl — it is in short Siva, receiving his consort Parvati 
from the hands of Kamadeva, the god of love, into his para- 
dise of Kailasa. The tedious hinderances which had opposed 
this union, so necessary to the welfare of the universe, were 
at length happily surmounted. This adventure is here por- 
trayed in all that simplicity of style which seems so peculiar 
to the ancient Hindu mythology. Other deities, among 
whom the four-headed Brahma is conspicuous, assist at the 
ceremony ; an attendant is bringing in a covered dish, pro- 
bably in allusion to the marriage feast ; a numerous band of 
Devas and Devanis are employed in keeping holy day. If 
any one vrishes to see an example of the manner in which 
this Hindu fable, so simple in its origin, has been spun out 
by the poets, let him compare the recital communicated to 
a modern antiquary by one of their learned pundits.*^ 

The frightful object represented in plate x. is eai^ 
enough to comprehend. It is Siva again, but as the 
Avenger and Destroyer ; he is thereTore armed with all the 
attributes of terror — the sword, the infant marked out for 
slaughter, tlie serpent, and the timbrel : instead of the Brah- 

voL lip. 161. 

PoLiiJt, cfei Ifuhm, tom. i p. 204^ etc. 
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manical thread he wears a collar of skulls. The same sub« 
ject, but furnished witli a greater number of attributes, is 
observable in a painting in the Borgian museum, descril)ed 
by Father Paulino.*^ 

My intention in offering the above remarks b<*ing less to 
give a circumstantial account of these pieces of sculpture 
than to note down the prevailing idea in each ^^presentation, 
I shall therefore omit tlie last plate in Niebuhrs book, of 
which I need only observe in passing, that it apf>ears to de- 
scribe some scenes in the history of Siva. Nothing fiirther 
is necessary to enable us to draw cc^rtain legitimate conclu- 
sions, of no small importance to a correct kn4)wh?dge of 
Hindu monuments. 

First, then, the repres<mtations to be seen in the island of 
Elephanta are lx)iTowed from the llind\i mythology still in 
existence, and are therefore capable of being illustrat<*<l in a 
general way by referring to that source ; though at the wime 
time, the particular details must still remain inexplicable, 
owing to the extent of a very complicattKl mytlmlogy, and 
our limited and imp(‘rfect acquaintance with its allusions. 
And even supposing that the Brahmans of the pn^sent day 
were themselves unable to explain a great portion of the 
subjects here represented, yet this (urcumstance would fur- 
nish additional proof of the higli antiquity of tlujse monu- 
ments. It is however actually demonstrable, that the peo- 
ple who excavated the t(?mple and dtjsigned the sculptures, 
must have possessed the sjune religious worship, and the 
same mythological system, though probably more circum- 
scribed than the present. 

Secondly : It is no less certain that the grotto of Ele- 
phanta is dedicated to Siva. All the ornamental designs 
represented on the walls either exhibit him in person, or 
have a manifest allusion to his history ; the prevailing idea 
is to describe him seated on a throne in his palace of Kai- 
lasa, surrounded by his court of Devas and Devanis. — Were 
there, indeed, any doubt of the person intended, it would 
be removed bv the gross obscenity of the figures which are 
observed on the walk, though Niebuhr has omitted to men- 
tion this circumstance. The chief symbol of Siva is the 


p]> 88, 89, tab. x. 
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lingam, or Phallus, the organ of generation, which is re- 
present^ in all the modem temples dedicated to him ; and 
IS itself an object of religious venf?ration. It is also found 
here, in the back-ground of the principal temple.*^ The ob- 
scenity displayed on the walls surpasses every thing that the 
most deprave<l European fancy could possibly imagine.*® 
It has huwev(»r bcHiri remarked by many writers, that no 
conclusion can prop<*rly be drawn from this peculiarity, re- 
sjx^cting the raonils of the nation itself. 

Thinlly : It is also sufficiently clear that the worship of 
Siva and the w^ct of Ins followers, were already in high re- 
pute in India at tlie early jK*riiKl when these rock temples 
wt!re excavated. Of V ishnu and his worshippers, however, 
to the lM‘st of iny knowledge, I can find no trace whatever. 
Yet uiid<*r all cireuinstunces it would \ h * too precipitate, to 
infer that his wrt was not at that time in existence. That 
of Siva certainly a|)pears to hav<» pr^^dorninant — and 

the probability that it is also the most ancient, derives ma- 
terial confinnation from the fact. 

And fourtlilv. If it la* askttd to what em must we assign 
th<» formation of lhes<* grottos, luid with what n^ason is that 
high nnticjuity so comm(»nly attributed to th<»ni ? We C4in 
only jihniu the want of uecurate clironological data, for sug- 
gesting a satisfat'tory unswiT. Tlie Iliialus th('m.s('lves con- 
fess their {HTfect ignorance uj>on this jx>int,^" and where 
then shall we s<*ek any cither historic testimony ? The 
(iree^ks, it is true, under Alexander and his followers, be- 
came acquuinte<l with India, but they saw only the northern 
|mrts of it, tin' plains lying betwmi tlu* Indus and the 
(lunges, where slnn tun's of the above description are not 
to Ik* found. To the bt*st of our knowledge, the first cer- 
tiiin tract* the existence of Iliiitlu temples that we 

meet with in ancient authors, is found in a fragment of 
Porphjrj's trctitise on the Styx, presened to us by Sto- 
bajus.®* The colossal statue of a god with two sexes there 


• Ctoeatt*« Mommtmts, U. 

• I judge to At leAst, (rom au engraving )>ubli«hed in London, and wbkh 
was eotnmunicated to me. 

• NtHBCHa's TtttrtU^ vol. li. p. 41. 

• Stob. Ainfty, vol. i. p, 144 of my own edition. ** The Indian mcB- 
sengm,*^ says Bardetane«, a contemporary of Heiiogabalus, ** report that there 
it in a large grotto under a bUy mU, in whkh is to be seen an image 
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mentioned, evidently alluclee to the %iire of Siva alrewly 
described, Tliough at the same time no one can venture 
to affirm that the account given by the Indian Bardeaanes 
directly refers to the pagoda of Eiephiinta, yc*t it is lu'ver- 
thelesa quite plain, that he nuist be s{>eakinp of mane temple 

1 )recisely similar, aial also adorm^ii with soulpturt\H, in w hich 
le rejKirts, that at certain times the Bnihmaiis wert' lh<*a* 
wont to assemble and holy day, and where also the 

judicial trials or ordeals, of whicli thf‘r<* werf* many kinds 
among the Indians, usi'd to 1ak«‘ phice.^ 

It is thendbre only from the monuments thems^dves that 
we can draw any conclusions resjKH‘ting their untu|uity. and 
in them indetnl every thing concurs to rt‘inl<*r the fact cer- 
tain. Their vast ext(*nt and |N‘rfi‘ct (‘xecutiim of detail, as 
well as the nature of the undertaking its4*lf, su<lici<mtly sliow 
that it must have rinjuiml a gr«*at iuiiuIht of years to 
bring them to completion. The nw’k out of which they are 
hewn is a clay•jHl^rphyr^^ one of the very hanlest kincls of 
stone and m all [»rol>ubility could only worked liy the 
help of that celelm4t<*d Indian steel ealh*d Wudz^ which 
even in ancient tiin<*s w'as famous for its cxeellent teiujaT. 
Is it cnslibh' that all recolliTtiou of such a lahorions enter- 
prise as this should huv<* laa'U totally lost, w'<Te it not dati^d 
from very remote anti(juity ? Even nature itself has im- 
pniss^al the marks of veuemble age u|M>n thf*m, and many 
of the sculpture*!! represemUitions on the walls are so dis- 
solved by the ojK^nUion of the atmosph(‘re that they can 
with difficulty Ik» re<*ogiiis<*d. How many hundn-fl years 
must have Ix^en necessary to produee such an eflect iijkiu u 
rock so hanl ! In fine, the style iba'If als<* of thes<* in- 
genious works would seimi to atti*st their c*xln*me age ; 
characteriy^sl as they an? by grait simplicity, united with 
consummate [x*rfi?ction. The,* figurc*s of the gods apf^nir 
all of them naked, but at the same time carefully funnshed 
with their respective ornaments, their hearl-dress, necklaces, 

from ten to twelve ell* hi^h, with the arm* folded aero**, and the right aide 
that of a man, the left a woman, etc. 

There is a curioci* diaaertation on ihi* »uldeet, in the A»mL i?**. vol. i. p. 
In thi* grotto wa* performed the optlcaf by waUtr. Sroa, vol. L p. \4H, 
• I can atteat the truth of tlii* myself, a* 1 have hy me a specimen of fhe 
itone firom the collection of M. Blumenbach, together with a jienknife made 
of Wudi, the flr*t instroincnt of Uiat material manafactured at London. 
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earrings, girdles, together with their proper attributes. 
There is here no appearance of that excessive surcharge of 
apparel with which the modem Hindus disfigure their idols. 

Grotto temples of a similar description but of larger size 
are found in tne neighbouring island of Salsette, which is 
also opj)osite to Bombay. Of these we possess a descrip- 
tion, with a ground-plan and a view, but of the sculptures 
by no means such correct drawings as those of Elepnanta, 
for Niebuhr did not visit Salsette. We are indebted to 
Gemelli Carreri,’* an Italian, for the first account of these 
monuments. Anquetil du Perron, in the preface to his 
edition of the Zend-Avesta,'** has given a more accurate de- 
scription, but tlie subjoined ground-plan is not very in- 
telligible. A mor<» particular notice and an exterior view 
have lK‘en furiiislH*d by lx)rd N'ahnitia and it is only a 
few years since we have be(‘n pres<*ntt*d with a new ground- 
plan of the tiunple, and some draw ings of the bus-reliefs, by 
Mr. Salt.^ I'hese, with the accounts given in the Calcutta 
Journal, have already bf*en made use of by Langles.'*^ The 
above publications are sufticient to convey some general 
idea of the monuments, but of the numerous sculptures they 
give only a few specimens. 

In point of size and numlM*r, the temples of Suls(?tte^ are 
much superior to tlmsti at Elephantu. The lofty mountain, 
which this island contains, is also coinposiHl of a s{H*cios of 
rock equally hard, but which n<‘V(*rthel(‘ss is excavated in 
every dinM'tion. The gnmd jmgiHla is vaulted, and extends 
over an area of forty juict*s in l)nnidth and one hundred in 
length : exclusive of the four columns at the entrance, thirty 
ar«^ emimeratcMl inside*, of which cightetai have their capitaLs 
formed of elephants ; the rest are* ineredy of an hexagonal 
siiape, which would induce a sup{x>sition tliat they still re- 

** Gii;itKt.tt Carrcri, auUmr du Mmtdty tom. iii. p. 36, etc. It con* 

tsifiA merely ii deurription without cither plan or drawing. 

** Thifl ia tmnaUtc^ and the plan copied by Govou, Aucieni MmumenU^ 
etc., p. IK 

•• Valextu, Tmrrit^ vol ii. p. plate x. 

•• In tin? TnmmMiitms of (Me Ldrra^ Stwwfyt vol. i. 

** LASOLi^, Mmumnu d» tom. ii. p. ISI— JUS, and pi. ixxrii.— 

** Tht« bland it called bv the Portiigtiete. Canaria. From thence the great 
temple hat iu name of ** Yhe Pagoda of Kennery ;* the others are calkd 
•* Motipeeer and ** Jeg\i 
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mftkii iinfinii^hed. At the end of the which ter- 

niinatcA in a circular form, is a kind of cu{Kda, which, as 
well a» the other portions of the stnicture, an* oil hew^n out 
of the living stone. 

The Great Pagixla is only so termed by way of distinc* 
tion^ for there art' two otlu'rs scarcely inft»nor in size, which 
are even furnished with st'veml stories, one over the other; 
and betw'tjen and round alxnU thest'. then* is an iniumieruble 
quantity of smulh'r chapt*ls. Everj^ jairt is omaiuentetl with 
sculptim*, and the apart iiit»nts, tanks, oj>en eourts, art* all 
hewn out of tlu* nK»k. 

The architi'ctun* of tlu^jH' monuments m> nearly rt'stMubles 
that of Elephanta as to prt'cUuh* all doulu (»f their lH‘long- 
ing to the same pt'ople and the sanu* age, though tlie excava- 
tions at Sals<?tte must have iK'nipitnl a ronsidc*nibly longer 
time in execution. Theeffi'otsof the weather on the sculp- 
tures here, too, give striking evidence of the many hundn'd 
years that must liave ela|>MHl in (»nler to iv(lu<*.e tliein to 
their present state of dcvay. 

But a <listinguishing fi^iture m tlu* temple grottos of Sal- 
sette are the inscriptions, winch we meet willi on t!»e walls. 
Of these Anquetil du Perron has I'numerateil tvveiitv-tw<>, 
specimens of which he has subjoined. The al|>ha\)et in 
which they are oompos(Hl has no re.si*mblan<*e to any one 
among the great numUjr that are still us(*d in the |>eninsula, 
nor has any oiu» hitherto laien able to (hrijduT their meaning. 

But the large temph* of KeniuTy is distinguish<*<l from 
that at Elephanta princifMillv by tlu* eircunisUim i; of being 
cx)nsecrati»<i to Buddha. WV* lierc^ si*e manifold repr<'s<;nta- 
tions of this god, who is easy t<i l>e known by bis w^<w>lly 
hair, long cars, and sitting eross-leggecl.’" ifis princ.i|ad 
statue is surrouiahd with .small reli<*fs, (h’.scrihing, proloihly, 
some scencis taken from his mythological lii.storj% in one of 
which is reprcssented the fon*-|mrt of a ve.ssel filled with 
strangers; but these sculpture's an?, in general, Uk) diminutive 
in siae to enable us to offer any illustmtion.s of their mining. 

On the other hand there is no doubt that of the smaller 
temples, the one called Monpeser is dcidicated to Siva, as 

^ Thtf mic alio copkd by Googb, rid. in]|yra 

• LABfoticf, {time ixm. This prores it Ui the stjUtir of a god, m 

a deftaer, tbot^ the woolly hmir is ulso attnbtited sometimes to flw; l«iier. 

VOL. II. F 
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that of Jegvasary is to Indra. In the first we meet with a 
colossal statue of Siva surrounded with all his court, fc« 
ceiving his consort Parvati, as before observed in the reliefs 
at Elephanta taken by Niebuhr.’^ In the other we see In- 
dra with his wife in the same position as represented in the 
plate already explainwl.^’ It follows, therefore, that in the 
same small island, and near to each other, formerly prevailed 
the two hostile sficts of Buddha and of Siva, unless we 
might take it for grunted that tiic sculptures are anterior to 
the expulsion of the Buddhists by the follow(*rs of Siva. It 
is also wortliy of remark, that they contain no allusion to the 
history of Vishnu : on the contrar)% acconling to the tes- 
timony of lionl ValiHitia, \ ishnu is in one place re[)resentetl 
us the s<*rvunt of Biuldha. Inung employed in fanning him."*' 

“ Not only the great numlx'r of th(‘S(‘ grottix^s, ' continues 
the same truv(*ll(?r, “ but also the tanks, the terraces, the 
flights of stairs l(‘ading from one to the other, all ch'arly 
show what must huv(^ Ix^en the population of these arid 
r<H*kH in form<*r times, where all now is silent except the 
casual footstep of the inquisitive traveller. The plains once 
•SO highly cultivated are becxmiean imp«»netrable jungle, the 
lair of ferocious wild bea.sts, and the al)odo of desolation and 
noxious mia.''mata.' 

Another rock monument of the same kind, and to the 
best of my knt)wledg<i first <h‘scrilMHl and delineated by Lord 
\ alentiu, is tlie tiuuple grotto of ( 'arli,*^ situate about half 
way l>elwiH‘n Bombay and Ptmuah, the capital of the Mah- 
rattas. Tin* drawings we have of this piece of antiquity 
are much sufXTior to thos4* of any other. Considered witn 
regard to tlu» comf)tet<» tiiiisli oV its details, the temple of 
Carli apjkuirs to occupy the first place of all, though in 
point ol extent it is inferior to that of .Salsette. The prin- 
cipal grxHto is one hundrtHl and twenty-six fet^t long, and 

», platr Uxxii. * plale Ixxxi. 

** Thf relation of Kujvnorw and inferiors, ns GcinelU Uarreri remarks, ia 
hesre alio hy n dilTerenec in stature.* 

• VaLKSTU, Trar^iU, voK ii. jk I US. 

^ VAtavriA, 7Vit»W.«. to!, ii. ]>, |t>2, Plate viii. an interior view of the 
Plate ix. plan <»f the same. Ihere .ire many grottm at Carli, of 
which the larjrest only hjis lieen dchnratt ii, Thi* inferior np{H*ars nltc^ther 
like that of &Lsette. The piUara an* sup^vorted by elephants, on which male 
and frmale hipires are silting, rndiriuath the vaulM roof is an arcade of 
timber, no doala of modem construction. 
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sixty-four in breadth ; the roof is also vaulted and supported 
by pillars, and moreover terminates in a circular chapel, 
surmounted with a cupola. Tluw i\tv no sculptun^ in the 
interior, but only on the walls of the |K>rtic<», |mrtly r«»pn'- 
sentinfy elephants, and partly fipm's of men with two 
The statue of Buddha is observable in many parts some- 
timt^ in a sitting }K>stun\ aft<T the Indian fashion, at others 
in an upright (K)sitiori, and always surrtmmlHl witl» wor- 
shippers. Here also we meet with numtwus inscriptions 
and all in the same unknown character which is found in 
the seven pagodas at Mavulipurani.** It up|a‘ars, tlierefore, 
that this temple also was d«Hlicat«‘<l to Buddha ; hut as the 
drawings of the s(‘veral hgures, and the inscriptions, left to 
the Literary Society at Boinlmv by l^onl V ah*ntia, still re- 
main unpublishfd, we can orter no further opinion on the 
subject : there is, h»»w’ever, less reason for doubt, lM‘causi* 
the Brahmans iLscrilw* its enTtion to the agency of Rakshasas, 
or evil genii ; and all religious w'rvices therein an* |H*reinp- 

torilv forbidden. 

•> 

As far as our knowUnlge extends, (Vylon is the only 
other Indian island lK*sides Sals4»lte and Eleplmnta, in which 
there are temple grotUn^s ; and it is not many years since we 
liecame acijuaiuU^l with this island iifteT its jH)S!«?ssion by 
the British, thn)ugh the nifnlium of Dnvy s T ntvels in the 
interior. The largest structure of this description is fouiMl 
in the southern part of the island, in nlKuit 7” N. I. 4 it., near 
to l)amlx)ulou. and in a south-easterly direction from the 
capital town of Candy. l'hes<^ rock t(*mples, Hcct#nling to 
Davy s opinion, are the largest, ihi* most pi'rfect and ancient, 
as well as the Iwst pr(*s<»rved, in the whole island, ^'hey are 
contaiiuMl in a grotto, much less indehtcKl to art tliuii to na- 
ture for its fomiatiiin, Indore whic^h a wall extemls of fimr 
hundrinl feet in length. I'he dimf*iisions of the largest 
temple are one huridrM and ninety feet by ninety, and 
forty-five in height. The smaller one is ninety find long 
and seventy broad ; the thirrl i.s seventy-five feet in length 
and only tw^enty-one in breadth. They are ail <lc*dicat<*d to 
Buddha, whose ndigion is still preserved exclusively in 

k, TVarWSi, voL u. p. 163. At! thc^e i 
by V alentla. 

• JoMH Davt, Account ttf the Interinrof OyknUf Loadoti, IS2f, p. 232. 
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CJeylon, and perhaps there in its greatest purity. The prin- 
cipal temple contains a recumbent statue of Buddha, thirty 
feet long, of colossal size, as he is generally represented ; we 
also meet with numerous smaller statues of this god, or his 
worshippers, in diflferent attitudes ; of which fifty-three have 
been counted, representing probably persons of his suite. It 
is however in the heart of India, and in the midst of the 
fihaut-Range, that buildings of the above description are 
found, which far surpass all those hitherto enumerated. 
These are the celebrated grottoes* of Ellora, in the neighbour- 
hood of Dewgur and Aurengabad.*^ The first, I believe, 
who gave any acetount of them, though a very superficial 
one, was Thevenot a more correct description, especially 
of the sculpture's, is furnished by Anquetil du Perron.^ 
The latter visited the grottoes in person, accompanied by 
two Brahmans, on whos<‘ veracity must depend the correct- 
ness of the explanations given of thc» sculptures, of which 
however he has subjoined no fmgravings. Du Perron has 
certainly the nuTit of having supplied a tolerably detailed 
account of thes<* monuiuenis, most of which he app^'ars to 
have sH^en, and not(*d down tlie ol)sen’ations of the Brah- 
mans on the subject : iieverthi*l(\ss, without presuming to 
question the fidelity of thesi' latter, few descriptions, accu- 
rate as they may be, are alone capable of conveying any 
just idea of the subject. 

This deficiency was in some measure remedied by an 
Englishman of the name of Malet, to whom we owe a de- 
scription of Ellora, a(*compani(»d with some designs and a 
ground-plan of the prinei{>al tenq)le.^ He states, however, 
that had health pn'vented him from visiting every one of 
the numert>us gnU ten's in person ; and moreover that, his 
draughtsman lieing siek ulsc>, he could ncitlier guarantee the 
correctness of the dt'signs made by the latter, in which, too, 


In L«t. llCr North, and Lon^, *6* EajU. It might be owing to chance, 
bttt it i* worthy of remark, that F.Uom w ititiiatc exactly in the middle be* 
t we en the nortnem boundary of India and Cape Comorin. Its distance from 
the eoASt ii soinrwhat gmuer on the east than on the west side. The exprea* 
aion, tieverthelm, that it Is in the centre of India, U sufficiently correct, whe- 
tber t^t was the effirt of dem|m or mere chance. 

pp, 220—223. 

ihu, cexxxiu.-ccL, and cofued by Gooor, 

■*, p. 00, 
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we are acxnetimes at a loss to discover tbc true expressioo of 
Indian character. 

A great deal more certainly was effected by the Daniells, 
from whose splendid work Langlt^s has copied his illustra- 
tions in thirty-four plates on a re<luced scale. In the above 
we are presented with a ground-plan, as well as an exterior 
and interior view, of twelve of thes^* rook temples ; but only 
a few designs, and those* almidy known, of the many Ims- 
reliefs.^ Our acc^uaintanee, theroftin*, with thm* w^orks of 
Hindu sculpture still rtmiains verj’ iinjK'rft*ct ; it is sufticient^ 
however, to pve some wlea of the whoU*, and to enalile our 
deducing certain legitimate and im'fragable eonclusions. 

I^et the reader imagine to himself a chain riK^ky moun- 
tains consisting principally of very' hard hmI granite, and in 
a semicircular or rather horsc*-8hoe form, witli a distance of 
nearly five miles between the extreme jKiints. In this range 
is found a series of grotto temples, some of two and even 
three stories in heiglit, jmrtly in juxta-|H>sitif>n with each 
other, and fwirtly st*purat«*d by inler\’als, which in their turn 
are filhnl with a numln'r of .siiiiiller temples ; and the whole 
ornamented with iimumenible reliefs, many of whieli have 
8uffert*d from the effects of time, and not a few^ from the 
hmids of wanton violenee It is dilticult to dt^termiiH; pre- 
cisely which is the prinei|>al temph* of all thesi*, hut the 
largest, and that of wliich we |>oss(»ss a ground-plan and the 
greatest nuinlK*r of views, is eallcMl the lem|)le of Kailasa, 
i, c. the paluci? of Siva or Mahad(*va.^^ All that Ls great, 
splendid, and onmnuaital, in architectun.* almvi? ground, is 
here seen also beneath the earth ; pf*ristyles, slaircam*s, 
bridges, chajK'ls, columns, [mrticos, ob<.*lisks, colossal statues, 

** The jptiund-pUn and viewd of the temple of Jafpinmitlia, (Juaj^mnul,) 
are given in jiUte xxxv. ; of Ufiraxu Hama, in ^datc xxxvt. ; of Indra, in pUtea 
axxvii. — xlii.; of Dumar-Lejrna, in pUtea xhii. — xlv. ; of Jenu^aa, in platm 
xUv. — liri. ; of HamUlmr, in pUues xlviii., xUx. ; of Kailawi, in pUtea K — }v.i 
Daftavatara, in plate Ivi. ; of Havana, in platen Ivii., Iviii. ; of Tintodi, in platen 
Ibt., lx. ; of Dfuitali, in plate# Ixi., Ixii ; of Vinvokarma, in platim Ixiii.— Ixv. j 
of Dherwara, in pl^c fievi. ; and general view# of the country about KUora, 
in plates IxrriL — Ixix. The vignette title page of this volume contains a view 
of Jagannatha, after plate xxxv. 

*• According to the dimensions given of this temple, the vestibule is eighty- 
e^t feet deep by one hundred and thirty-eight in breadth ; the tcmnle itself 
from the door of the portico to the inmost wall is one hundred and tiiree feet 
in length sixty-one broad, exclusive of the idatform liehind the temple, 
which makes the whole length one humired and forty-two feet ; fo that in point 
of exicfnt it might b<»r a compansoii with acveml of our Gothic church^ 
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aad reliefs sculptured on almost all the walls, representing, 
as we have already noticed, Hindu deities and their fabu* 
lous history *: nor must we omit to mention the imposing 
effect produced by a row of enormous elephants, who seem 
to bear up the superincumbent weight of the temple,** 

In an open court, to which we arrive through the grand 
entrance, stands within the grotto itself a second temple ; 
the whole maSvS of the rock which has been suffered to re- 
main having been hewn into a pyramidal form as a pagoda. 
Of this wonderful structure, the variety, richness, and skill 
displaye<l in the ornaments surpass all description.*^^ There 
are also many other temple p^rottoes here, which are little if 
indeed any thing inft*rior to that of Kailasa ; that of Indra 
and his consort Indruni contains in like manner a pagoda of 
the form jnst (l<?sc!ribed, and in fx)int of richness of archi- 
tecture and deeonition is Hilly fHjual to it. The two divini- 
ties, l)oth surrounded with worship[K*rs, are represented as 
sitting, Indm on a recumbent elephant, Indrani on a lion : 
all thes(3 ffgim's are of eolossid dimensions. The grotto 
known by tlie name of Dumar-Leyna, and consecrated to 
8iva and his wile Purvati, is not a whit less remiarkable and 
surprising. Th(» sculptures (»u the walls describe among 
Dtlier sulijects the marriage of Siva and Par\’ati, and are 
therefore conhrmatory of the «.*xj)lanations already given of 
a similar scent* in tht? grotto of Elephantii.*^ According to 
Aiiquetil du Perron, one of tlu* intermediate pagodas was 
dt^icMcHl to Vishnu, and vS<*veral of the adjacent ones to his 
wives and followers, particularly to his architect Visvakarma, 
who construottH^l the palace which tlie god occupies in his 
ceU^stial abtKle of Vaicunthu;*^ unotht'r pagoda is conse- 
crated to Hama, his wift*, and various persons in their suite, 
etc. Among all the Hindu diviuiti(?s, in whose honour 
temples have lK*eu erecttil, tlu*re is hardly one who does not 
appear to have {K>ssesstHl at some time or other his respective 
sanctuaiy^ at Elh)ra ; and in fact we might justly consider 
the gttllerj^ in rear of tlie peat temple of Kailasa, as a per- 
fect specimen of an Hindu I^antheon, The names of not 

•• LASoOi, vi>l i. plate lit, *• Amatk rol iu. n. 405 . 

•* See shove, p. SO. 

*• AmHc iJ##. vol. vi, p. 4UI. The grouo here given it vanlted like that of 
CarH, but the arcaaet are fd ttonc. 
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less tlum finljr-three diiitics of one sort or other have been 
there enomerated by Malet. 

The of the grottoes at Ellora is as diftiouU to detemniie 
on just iiistorical prinri|)U*s as tlu>se at Klophanta. If we 
believe the reports of the Bralinmns eoiniiuinieat(Hl to Mu* 
let, they must luive l>»M»n eonstniehnl as miieli as M'ven 
thousand eight hundn*fl an<l ninety-four years by one 
Rajah Ilu!^‘ eons^^cjuently long anterior to the eominenee- 
ment of the ('ali Yng, i. e. the pre*4*nt Her<»nling to 
Hindu roinputation, and therefore alst» in the fabulous 
riod. On tlie other hand, a eertain MahonuHlau j>rofeHS*»H 
to have heanJ from M»me h^unusl pmuht, \vlu>s«' uatm* by the 
way he has forgotOm, that thesi* templf*s, together with the 
fortrt'ss of I)«‘i>gtir, now railed Davvlatabad, were* the work 
of one Ilajah il, who reigned above nine liundriHl years ago. 
Such testimony as this, however, which n'sts (»n no certain 
foundation, must a[»|K»ar in the eyt*s of a eriti(*ul iiupiirer, 
as little satislaetory aiul ct)nviiieing as the former. Inde<Ml, 
the single circumstanee that all thf^si* stu|><'ndous buildings 
could have c^impletfHl by <iiie rajah involv<*s an abso- 
lute contradiction ; it is very p<»s>ible the h»rtr<»ss might have 
been built at th<* time speedusl, and this su|)jK)sition would 
at least furnish some ground for tlie g«*nenil n*|M»rt. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that in the presimt state of the (pH^stioii, >ve 
am only as<*ertain the age of the momuneiils at Kllora, by 
considering them either M‘panitely or in rompanson W'ith 
others already deserilaal ; and in eoralueting this c^xaminu- 
tion, I Mieve I can fairlv secure certain conclusions which 
are tmi im|w)rtant to be w'ithheld from the n»ader 

In the first plaee, Every thing in thes<» grott(» buildings 
wears an Indian eliaraeter, no foreign admixture whetluT of 
mythology or art is |)ereeptible. 'I’hey must therefore* Im^- 
long to a j)eri(Kl of time when the |M*ople, frfH*ly left to tliem- 
selves, and under no forf*ign yoke, were able to leael what 
sort of life they pleaseel. and were tlieir own masters in 
every thing, ^hen* is, nevertheless, in their architecture, a 
certain gradation w^liieh it is impossible to mistake ; while 
at Sabette and Elephunta all is simplicity in the extreme, 
and the art of sculpture apptiurs yet in its infancy ; so on the 


*• Atkitc RdM. vol. vi. pnge 
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Other hand, in the principal temple at Ellora, the richness 
and variety of the designs, and the completeness of execu* 
tion observable in the details, both of architecture mid sculp- 
ture, exemplify the most flourishing period of Hindu ak. 
The completion of these surprising works must, according 
to our calculations, have reciuirtd some hundreds of years ; 
but we must also allow a space of time nearly equal in dur- 
ation to that epoch, in which Ellora, situate in the middle 
of India, and near to Deogur, (i. e. the Divine Mount,) 
continued to be the central point of the Hindu religion : 
and although it might be im|x>ssible to determine this 
jH»rio<l with chronological exactness, yet every thing C(«i- 
curs to prove that the tc^mple gn)tto{‘s of Ellora are posterior 
in construction to tliose of Saljwtte and Elephanta. 

2. In the r(K‘k t(?ni[)les of iSulscHte and Elephanta, as well 
as Carli, the jmwailing crt^Ml apixmrs to have been that of 
Siva or Maliadeva, and next to this, ev(m that of Buddha. 
They must consi^juently Ix) prior in jK)int of time to the 
expulsion of the latter from India. On the other hand, the 
temph's of Ellora lK‘tray not the slightest symptom of any 
connexion with the worship of Buddha : whether it directly 
follows, therefore*, that at trie p<*riod of their excavation, the 
Buddhists weni alrt^ady driven from the Indian continent, 
I cannot certainly vt^iiture to d(*termine : this however 
stH*ms uiK|uestiunable, that at the above period the two still 
existing stools of Siva and \'ishuu were then already separate, 
and flourisliing in the neighlKmrliood of each ot her, a fact 
which an examination of the grtittoes at Elephanta and 
Salsette still jK*nnitttH.i us to doul>t, and which also furnishes 
us witii ailditional pn*sumptive evidence of the more modem 
antiquity of Ellom. 

3, It ap(K*ars highly probable that, at the time when 
tliese tempU*s, or at h*a.*^t thosc^ of Ellora, were constructed, 
the Himlu system of mylhulogj* had aln»ady attained its full 
and perfiHrt slate of d(*velopment ; as on tiie walls of these 
grottoes we fiml not mert*ly the several deities by themselves, 
but rt*preseiittHl also with tlicir companions, relatioiis, and 
attemlants in genoml, and incl**ed to much greater extent 
and perfection at Ellora than any where else ; frmn which 
we may safely argue for a more recent foundation in the 
case of the laUer temples, independent of the great increase 
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of {MobttbUity which the argument derives firom the iblbw- 
ing very remarkable circumstance. We observe on the 
walls of Ellora sculptured representations of great epic sub- 
jects, which appwu* beyond a doubt to have been furnished 
by those famous Hindu h<*roic (>oems the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata, of which we sluill liave occasion to speak 
hereafter. In tiu* large temple of Kailasa, on the right side, 
is represented tiie engagement lK'twi*<*n Kama and Ravana, 
in which Hanuiiuui the king of the monkeys plays a chief 
part.^ This forms the princi{>Hi subject of the llamayana. 
On the left sidt*, din^ctly opposite to tlu* former, is observ'ed 
the battle of Keyso Pundos taken from the Mahablmrata.** 
The armies enpiged consist mostly of ftH>t soldiers ; some 
are riding upon elephiuits, others in chariots, but none on 
horses. The principal weapons appear to b<^ Ik>ws and 
arrows, though we may uecasionally remark the usi* of 
maces and •straight swonls.*^ in another grotto at Elloni, 
called the thre(»-s(orMHl tiHiiple, ( 7Wh 7\il ) is s<‘en a n*|>re- 
Mentation of the fi%’e brothers of the family of Faiulu, all of 
whom are princi|ml diameters in the Mahiibhamta. 

4. The plan upm which these gmut t(‘mple grottoes are 
constructeil is usually simple, but at the same time always 
grand in conception. The first entmnee is through a 
vcTStibule, supjxirtetl by s<‘veml n»ws of pillars ; this leads 
frequently by a s(?ries of steps into the gmnd p>rticu, which 
is covered in some instance's w'ith a flat naif ; in others it is 
vaulted,^ For the most fmrt this is of a n*ctanpilar form, 
yet terminating in a circular end, and fumisluKl with two 
row^s of coiumn.s, by which the nave of tlie templ(‘ is divide^:! 
through its whole length into thnte p)rtions. This plan 

•* A*iaiie JU^ vol. vi. n. 40G. Thi* liv»l circamutancT iibow« clcarljr that ttw 
rtnresentatiem on the widU in copied without variation from the Ramayana. 

• Amatir voK vi. p. 407. 

• The Hindti piiitinfi' in the BoiTpan Muaeum deacrilied tiy Father Paulino 
in hia Itm. tab. xvii. and xviii., reprt*»(*nta the liattle betaven Rama 
and Havana in perfect conformity with what i« noticed Hl>ove, and b nioH 
liltely a direct, or at least a sertmu-hnnd copy of the relief* at Ellora. 

•lib ibercftmr quite clear, that Oms arclut4?ct of iheae iubtrrratieaii templea 
waa no fitraoger to the principle* of vaulting, thongh it doe* not at lUl follow 
that he knew how to apply them to building* alxivc g^tnd. Lord Valcotia'* 
con^eeturf, ii. page I>^,) that the temple* dedicated to Bt^ba cmly 
wm vaulted impeaiv to be grotindk**, from the fact tlmt a building of thi* 
dmcrtptkm b ^nd at Ellora consecrated to Viavakarma, an attendant of 
V bdiim. AmfUc rol. vi. p. 4J0* 
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however is not always observed. There is one grotto at 
£iephanta which is supported by three rows of pillars ; and 
imother at Salsette has as many as six. The sanctuary of 
these temples, which is frequently nothing more than a 
chapel furnished with a Lingam, is generally found at the 
extremity : in the large grottoes at Ellora it is a perfect 
temple of itself, hewn out of a portion of the solid rock 
which has been sufiered to remain for that purpose. On 
the right and left are chambers cut out of the rock, ap- 
parently designed for the reception of priests belonging to 
the sanctuary ; and in some cases a gallery, supported on 
pillars, runs round the whole extent, the walls of which are 
ornamented with exquisite taste and skill. 

5. The number and extent of these structures, particularly 
at Ellora, appear to show sufficiently the object contemplated 
in their erection. They must have been designed as a sanc- 
tuary and habitation, not only for the principal deity, but 
also for his family and attendant worshippers. Hence arose 
the necessity of providing for them also, and erecting for 
i'Aicli his separate place of worship. The vast number of 
smaller grottoes, though without doubt partly intended for 
the accommodation of the priests, were yet however in a much 
greater degree adapted to n^ceive the many thousand pil- 
grims and penitents who flock(3d to the temples, as they still 
do to the celebrated pagodas of modern India. 

6. The idea of employing colonnades in the cases before 
us, arose from the obvious necessity of leaving pillars to sup- 
port the roof of the excavated rock, and of course their form 
would not in the nature of things be so slender as the Gre- 
cian column. There is, however, in several instances, an 
evident desire to produce the utmost degree of attenuation 
and delicacy of shape which the enormous weight they had 
to sustain would allow.*’^ And what ravages the hand of 
time has been able to effect in other parts of these venerable 
structures, the colonnades and pillars seem generally to have 
escaped. It is not without an involuntary shudder that we 
pass the threshold of these spacious grottoes, and compare 
the weight of the ponderous roof with the apparent slender- 
ness and inadequacy of its support ; an admirable and in- 

** See Gough, tab. i.; Nibbuhr, tab. iv.j and Valsntia, voL iL tab. 
viii.— X. 
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genious effect, which must have required no ordinary sliare 
of abilities in the architect to calculate and determine ! In 
the general form and mcxle of decorating these columns, 
judging by the few designs we have of them, we meet with 
great variety, although the pillars in the same grotto have 
always the same form and dimensions. The length of the 
shaft, in comparison with its diameter, is also subject to 
considerable variation ; in some eases, as for instance, in the 
temple of Kennery at Salsette, the pillars are fumislaxl with 
capitals apparently suffered to remain in older to confer 
additional strength. These capitals, agreeably to the pur- 
poses for which they are designed, would not therefore admit 
of that delicacy of shap<i which is obs(*rv('d in the buildings 
above ground ; the design and general form of the capital 
itself apj^ears to be copied from certain plants, particularly 
the lotus. But an accurate and characteristic description 
of these details, which however would be scarcely intelli- 
gible without illustrative designs, we must leave to the study 
of professed architects : yet after mentioning the colonnarles 
and pillars, we ought not to omit noticing tin* obelisks, which 
to the best of our knowledge are only met with in the grottoes 
of Ellora. The single one wdiich up to this time has Ix^n 
copied and designed, and is of a circular form,^^ c(jrtainly 
favours the supposition that it was intended to represent a 
Phallus : nevertheless, Malet expressly remarks, that two 
others are found of a square figure.^^ ‘ 

7. The Hindu sculpture, like that of the Egyptians, ap- 
pears to have proceeded from relief, but owing to the small 
number of designed specimens at present in our possession, 
it is impossible to deliver any correct opinion of its rise and 
progress. The art of sculpturing in very low relief seems to 
nave remained foreign to the usual practice of Hindu artists; 
probably because in these temples they were obliged to 
make their calculations with reference to the genend effect 
which could be produced by the whole, when viewed from 
a certain distance. Their sculpture however appears, even 
from the commencement, to have usually developed itself in 


• A$iatie Res, voL vi. p. 392. In the drawing of LANotif, plate wtxvii., 
copied from the work of the Danicllf, this monument has almost entirely lost 
the form of an obehsk. 

• Astatic Res, vol. vi. p. 405. 
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a colossal form ; as almost all the statues of gods are from 
ten to twelve feet high : it has also been alr^tdy observed, 
that the relation of inferiority is here expressed by a corre- 
sponding diminution of stature, extending even down to 
that of dwarfs.^ The walls of these grottoes, at least those at 
Ellora, were overlaid with a kind of stucco, called Chunam, 
(Chuma,) that progressively hardens by length of time.^ 
Now the employment of colours would naturally serve to 
enliven the sculpture ; we accordingly find, that the Hin- 
dus like the Egyptians used to paint their reliefs. The 
climate of India, which is not so dry as that of Egypt, would 
appear to be less favourable to the preservation of fresco 
paintings; we nevertheless find in the temples at Ellora 
universal proof of the contrary. From working in relief, 
the art of s(!ulpture would insensibly proceed to statuary ; 
several of the reliefs themselves having been formed in such 
high prominence that they are merely attached to the walls 
by a |K)rtion of their backs. A colossal character was also 
applied to their statues, not merely when they represented 
divinities, but likewise, and indeed in an especial manner, 
to animals, such as elephants, bulls, lions, etc., which was 
partly necessary perhaps in order to preserve the general 
keeping of the wiiole, and partly was agreeable to the sense 
of Hindu mythology. These numerous colossal figures of 
animals, according to the testimony of an eye-witness, con- 
tribute to enliven as it were the general appearance of the 
temples, and seem to give the whole a species of animation. 
Even fabulous beasts were not excluded from this mytho- 
logy : though we still want accurate designs for enabling 
us to compare them with those of the Persians and other 
nations. 

Lastly, the gi'ottoes of Ellora contain also certain inscrip- 
tions, two or three of which have been made out in San- 

Wliat is most striking in these figures, at least at Elephanta, besidet 
their diminutive height, is the peculiar fashion of their hair, partly resem- 
bling the largest fuU-tx>ttomt‘d wigs of our ecclesiastics; and as this head-dress 
is confined to a few only of the attendants, they must therefore belong to a 
particular class by themselves. Is it probable that they are professional 
story-tellers? According to Hindu mytliologv, the rajah VicramadiWa us^ 
to liRve forty-two of these little creatures standing round his throne, rousn, 
vol. L p. 90. Sir Stamford Raffles was informed at Java, that similar 
dresses were worn by native hermits. Hktory of /ono, ii. pu lOi, 

^ AmtUie lies, vol. vi. pp. ^7* 40^ d09. 
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sent, by Wilford, with the help of a book professing to be 
an expla^ry key to several ancient Hindu alphabets, and 
communicated to him by some pundits, provided they are 
to be relied on.®® According to this explanation, the in- 
scriptions refer in part to the subjects taken from the Maha- 
bharat, and represented in sculpture on the walls, and the 
conjecture is certainly not improbable that they may be 
real quotations from that poem. The last of these inscrip- 
tions mentions the name of the sculptor who executed the 
work.®^ They are, however, less remarkable for their con- 
tents than for the peculiar idiom in which they are written, 
as it tends to prove that the Sanscrit, though in a form 
which is now obsolete, was still the prevailing dialect when 
these grottoes were excavated ; a circumstance which must 
fiimish additional proof of their antiquity.®® 

The range of Hindu architecture, however, was not limited 
to the construction of this first, and probably most ancient 

•• Asiatic lies, vol. v. p. 135, 

® His name is Sakya radamrita. Ibid. p. 138. 

• Langl^s, in his seventh numl)cr, admits the probability of the before- 
mentioned report of a learned Mussulman, viz. that the grottoes of Kllora 
were excavated nine hundred years ago, by one Rajah II; and that in his 
time Deogur, the capital of the Deccan, was the metropolis of a great empire ; 
and further, that architects from Ethiopia might have constructed these 
temples upon Ethiopian or Egyptian models. For my jrn-rt I must confess, 
that excepting a few partial resemblances, I am unaldc to detect any traces of 
general imitation in tnese works, which are so perfectly Indian in their whole 
character, and indeed w'ere so pronounced to be at the first inspection by 
Malet. Asiatic lies, vol. vi. p. o83. How iinrciuionable is it to sujijxwc that 
any foreign artists could at once bring into existence such a peculiar kind of 
architecture as the Hindu, and at the same time leave only indistinct and 
altogether uncertain traces of their own ! As to the rejiort above alluded to, 
we have already remarked on what slender ground it rests, while the Mus- 
sulman himself could adduce no authority in confirmation of it ; to say no- 
thing of the utter improbability that one prince’s reign could suffice for tlic 
completion of such vast and laborious undertakings. At the same Ume, 
however, I am perfectl}^ willing to allow, that a portion of these grottoes, con- 
secrated to Uic religious services of modern .sects, as the Sevras or Jats, may 
be of later origin (an opinion already advanced by English writers, Asiatic 
i2c«. vol. vi p. 384) ; but this is no argument whatever a^inst the antiquity 
of the rest. We have not, to my knowledge, any true historical notice of 
this Rajah II, beyond the mere opinion of the Mohammedan above mentioned, 
who supposes him to have been a contemporary of Shah Momim-Arif, who 
reigned some nine hundred years ago in Persia. There might possibly have 
ex&ed such a person as Rajah II of Deogur, but he could scarcely pos.ses8 a 
very extensive territory ; since, according to the very few fragments of Indian 
history still remaining to us, the whole country, previous to the Mohamme- 
dan invasion in 1002, was parcelled out into a number of petty principaliti^, 
(Dow’s Hitiory Hindostan^ voL i. p. 32,) and consequently would contain 
no one prince at all ciqiable of erecting such stupendous monuments. 
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class of buildings ; nor did it remain satisfied with exca- 
vating temples and habitations in the heart of rocky moun- 
tains ; but it also elaborately fashioned the outside of the 
rocks themselves into the form of an architectural monument, 
and thereby produced effects still more great and surprising 
than in those temple grottoes we have just now described, 
although even these latter are not wanting to increase the 
magnificence of the other kind. 

India contains one specimen of this new class which is so 
j)re-emincntly distinguished above all the rest, that a parti- 
cular description of it alone will be sufficient Such are 
the “ Seven Pagodas,” or ancient monuments so called, at 
Mavalipuram on the Coromandel coast, ^ of which extraor- 
dinary buildings it will hardly be too much to assert, that 
they occupy a most distinguished place in the scale of hu- 
man skill and ingenuity. But we must in this case also, 
before we can offer any remarks on their style of archi- 
tecture, ]>reviously ascertain the extent of our acquaintance 
with them. 

This, in truth, is at present but very imperfect. Those 
travellers who have visited them, appear to have seen little 
more than the parts immediately adjacent to the coast ; few 
indeed would venture to penetrate into the interior, over 
rugged barriers of rock, and through jungles infested with 
tigers and noxious reptih^s, and certainly no single individual 
could possibly make the attempt with safety. The first ac- 
count of these buildings was communicated in the Asiatic 
Researches, by Mr. Campbell but only from recollection 
of a visit made eight veal’s before. He was followed (in 
the same collection) by Mr. (ioldingham and a few 
years subsequently by Mr. Haafner.’^® Neither of these tra- 
vellers, however, have given any illustrative designs; and 
in the large work of the Dnniells, only two plates are de- 
voted to the subject, which were afterwards copied by 

• Situate in 12* 30' North Lat., one day’s journey south of Madras. They 
are called ** The Seven Pagodas,” because there appears to be a greater num- 
ber of temples when seen from the sea; some of these project into the water, 
and others are actually submerged. 

AMit iJes. vol i. p. 14,5. »» Ibid. vol. v. p. 69, sq. 

” Haafner, JZews der Kii*U com Coromandel^ vol. ii. p, 192, so. He 
is the only one who pretends to have made his way into the interior ot these 
pagodas, though it must be confessed, the account of his travelling adventoies 
[uently savours rather too much of the marvellous. 
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Langl^s.^* From these and some other detached accotmts, 
arose the instructive description of these ruins compiled by 
the late Mr. Ehrmann, and inserted in the (ieographical 
Ephemerides.’* This in its turn produced a valuable dis- 
sertation by the late Baron Dalberg,’* communicated in the 
same periodical work. These essays, however, even at best, 
serve only to show how limitcnl and imfK^rfect our know- 
ledge is, the whole extent of which may be comprised in the 
following statement. 

The ruins of Mavalipuram do not merely consist of a 
few subterranean temples, but the whole lias an apj>earHnce 
of a royal town, almost completely ht‘wn out of the rock. A 
large, and probably the most considerable |K>rtion, apjx^ars 
to have been swallowefl up by the sea; but a f(*w miles in- 
land are seen, on the summits of a rocky hill, a vast collec- 
tion of grottoes, halls, apartme^nts, and other buildings, all 
worked in the solid stone : not all of these, howev(‘r, are 
temples ; for among other structures, we meet with one 
supported by two or three rows of pillars, which se<Mns to 
have been a choultry, or place of accommodation for tra- 
vellers : in another part of the hill is a kind of couch formed 
out of the rock, and w^hich somti imagine to represent a 
king’s throne. Besides these excavations, there are other 
remnants of architectural works, properly so called ; these 
consist of massy walls formed of hewn stone, immense blocks 
of which are piled one above the other, similar to those 
buildings termed Cyclopean : and, again, the whole of the 
top of the hill is strewed with bricks. This is the sum total 
of our acquaintance with the ruins of Mavalipumm. The 
two drawings, to be found in the work of the Daniells, are 
merely exterior views, one of them representing the en- 
trance of a grotto, the walls of which are ornamented with 
sculpture — the other, two temples excavated in the rock, 
the style and workmanship of which is peculiarly striking, 
and might almost be compared with some of our Gothic 
churches. The sides of the rocky hill are here also in every 
direction covered with reliefs in sculpture, which the 
Daniells have but imperfectly designed, or rather only 
fetched, if we except a few more elaborate specimens of 

** Monumen* de VInde, plates xxiti. xxiv. 

** AUyem, Oeng^'apK Ephemeridm, 1809, Sept. ** Ibid. 1810, May. 
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colossal figures, such as elephants and lions : we must there- 
fore confine ourselves here to the brief accounts which Mr. 
Goldingham has given of these sculptures. According to 
him, then, they represent for the most part statues of Hindu 
deities, with four or more arms, and furnished with their 
various attributes, as the Brahmanical thread, and different 
animals consecrated to their service, etc., all which points 
of resemblance leave no room to doubt the fact of these 
divinities being borrowed from the same system of mytho- 
loCT as those in the rock temples already described ; indeed 
Mr. Goldingham had previously come to the same conclu- 
sion, after comparing the sculpture of Mavalipuram with 
that of Elephanta, and particularly the double statue of an 
hermaphrodite, and the dwarfs. These circumstances, as 
well as the representation of the Lingam, are quite sufficient 
to prove that the w^orship of Siva prevailed here also, con- 
jointly with that of Vishnu, in so far as the latter is said to 
nave appeared on earth in the character of Krishna. And, 
acconling to the same authority, similar figures of men and 
animals are found here also, and even whole scenes taken 
from the Mahabharat, representing among other subjects, 
the fable of Krishna’s sojourn among the Gopis or shep- 
herdesvses ; we therefore know where to find a key to the 
interprt'tation of these sculptures : but this desirable object 
can only be attained by the traveller who is enabled to in- 
vestigate these ruins with the Mahabharat in his hand. 
Even the inscriptions over the several statues, and wffiich 
have been copied by Mr. Goldingham, do not, however, 
furnish us with any explanations, because the character has 
not yet been deciphore<l, and consequently we know nothing 
of the language in which they are composed. If this pecu- 
liar alphabet really were identified with that in which the 
inscriptions at Kennery are written, it would prove the 
same character to have been in common use on both sides 
of the peninsula.’^ 

•• LANotke, MimwneHs de Tiiwfe, p, 50 , has remarked a simiiarity between 
the ehmeters used at Mavalipuram and those at Kanara (without doubt he 
means Kenneiy). But for my part I can discover no resemblance between 
the drawti^ made of the former by Goldingham, and those of the latter 
€ 0 ^ by Gongh. On the other hand, I fancy th^ are more like those fannd 
at KUora, communicated by Wilsord in the AtiaHc Ite*, vol. v. p. 141. At 
all events there is a general resemblaDce in the form of the character, though 
the tndivi^hial letters are not exactly the same. 
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The building at Mavalipuram are partly in an unhnished 
state, and furnish evident proofs of having been interrupted 
by some terrible convulsion of nature, such as an earth- 
quake, which has rent the solid rock, and perhaps ingulfed 
a considerable portion of the town in the se^ under which 
the ruins are still seen, extending a great way out. But all 
recollection of the time when this catastrophe happentHl is 
completely lost ; which is another probable ground of the 
high antiquity of these structures, on which moreover the 
finger of Time has imprinted other strong marks of age, in 
the defacement and obliteration appunuit in many of the 
sculptures. Nevertheless, in)|>erfect as our knowledge of 
these interesting monuments certainly is, 1 still conceive 
myself entitled to make the following observations. 

1. Mavalipuram was at the same time the chi(»f seat of 
religion, the residence of kings, and in all probability a 
town of considerable commercial importance. The monu- 
ments still remaining, attest the certainty of its having been 
at some former peri(Kl a j>lace of very great extent; and 
supply us also witli additional evidence of the intimate con- 
nexion that subsisted in these countries between religion 
and commerce. 

2. Hindu tradition itself assigns a very high antiquity to 
these buildings, in attributing their erection to the kings 
Yudhishthira, of the family of Pandu, and Bali (Iwth of 
them related to Krishna, and principal characters in his 
mythological history) their age therefore extends back 
to the fabulous period, which is of course independent of all 
accurate chronological determination. But upon comparing 
these monuments with one another, it appears highly pro- 
bable that they do not themselves all belong to one and the 
same period, but were constructed at long intervals of time, 
both on account of their great extent, and particularly the 
variation observable in their style of architecture. Two of 
these rock pagodas appear to have, as it were, a vaulted 
roof, but terminating in a shaxp angle, similar to a Gothic 
arch.^* Near to these are observed others constructed 

^ PoLiSR, Myiheiogit de* voI. i. p. 122, 338. 

*• CflAMBBRS, in the AsiaHc JU$. vol. L p. 151. Sec the dmwing in Lav- 

Is, plate xxiii. Goldi noham, in the A$iatic lUt, vol. v. p. 7 % quote* a 

VOL. II. O 
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merely with blocks of stone laid across one another in a 
pyramidal form, like the oldest specimens of architecture 
above ground. Does not this variety of structure, which a 
more intimate acquaintance with these ruins, and a greater 
number of well executed drawings, would doubtless increase, 
tend to prove that the monuments of Mavalipuram are of 
very different degrees of antiquity ; and likewise that the 
city itself must have had a duration of several hundred years? 

3. The sculptures at Mavalipuram have reference as well 
to the religious worship of Siva as of Vishnu, principally 
however to that of Vishnu. On the other hand, as far as our 
present knowle<lge extends, we find not the least trace of 
the service of Buddha. This circumstance, together with 
the high state of j)erf(*ction in which the sculptures are 
finished, must m^cessarily lead us to infer that these monu- 
ments, though of great antiquity, are yet however fay no 
means the oldest in India. 


4. But th (7 are also very remarkable for the close rela- 
tion in which they stand to the great epic poem of the 
Mahabharat. Th(» sculptured representations on the walls, 
are for the most part borrowed from th(‘ fabulous legends 
therein recounted ; and, ucconling to the testimony of the 
Brahmans, the very name of the place is mentioned in that 


poem, under its Sanscrit appellation of Mahabalipura, The 
city of the gre^t Bali."'* This fact, if true, together with 
that of the inscriptions having Ix'coine unintelligible, would 


seem fresh evidence in favour of its high antiquity. We 
must not, however, confound Mavalipuram with the wonder- 
ful city Dwarka,***' celebrated in the Kamayana, which was 
situate in tlie middle of the ocean, not on the coast : and in 


tmditionAr)' rrjKJrt, according; to which it would ai»|)car that, about a thou- 
sand yearn Rinre, a certain northern prince w-isheJ to execute some iplendid 
work of architecture, but could not agree with the Hindu architecta about 
the price ; and that the latter, Iring in nundx^r upwards of five thousand, fled 
away in consequence, and in the short space of five or six yearn compieted 
these superb monuments, after which the above-mentioned prince recalled 
them. Baxon DAtaaao, in the Sph^merid, \o\, xxxii. p* 

7» has rcjicated this tradition, but, through inadvertence no doubt, has omu- 
ted the word Hindu. 1 remark tins expressly, lest it should be inferred, in 
cdOieqitence of the omission, tliat a certain kind of architecture had been in- 
troduced into India from the north, 

** CHAXtfiRS, in Anatie Hn, vol. i p. 146, 155. 

•• The conjecture of Bsaox Dalbero, 6Vryr. \ol. xxxii. p. 12. 
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the Hindu le{?end, Vishnu is represented as marching from 
Dvrarka to Mavalipuram.*^ 

6, In the same country where we now discover the ruins 
of Mavalipurain, Ptoleniy places the sit\mtion of a town 
called Maliarpba.**-* He mentions it as a commercial resort, 
(emporium,) and according to his account there were 8(*veml 
others on the same coast of Imlia. The situation and rtj- 
semblance of name concur in making it very probable that 
this town can Ik* no other than Mavalipurain ; admitting 
which to be correct, we have* cons(*ouently an historic4il 
proof that it existt^l in the time of Ptolemy, an<l was also a 
place of considcjriible commercial importance. This, how- 
ever, is no sort of argunn'ut again.st tin* supjKisition that 
these monuments are of much higher antiquity, p.sp<H*ially 
if we consider Ptohany to have rleriv(*d his information fnmi 
sources long anterior to the times in which he wrote. 

Such arc tin? most consideral)le of the rock monimicnU 
that have hitherto been discovered in India and from the 
brief examination we have been abh* to give, them, it must 
by this time lx? sufficiently evident, that the natives of that 
countr}% surroiindcfl as they are with every natunil induce- 
ment for the undertaking, liave carried the art of construct- 
ing and ornamenting excavated grotto<is to a much higher 
degree of perfection than any other people ; thougli it does 
not at all (equally follow that tlie Hindus w(*re nccust()m(*d to 
employ grottoes and caves in gcmeral for the purposes of 
domestic habitation. The stnictures we have just lH*en 
considering are only met wnth in certain portions of the 
country, and even then not as the common receptacles of 
the living or the dead, !)ut solely as places of abcnle for the 
divinities and their attendant worshipfx*rs. Every thing, 
therefore, concurs to establish the fact, that an all-jx)wcrful 

•* Asiatic lies, vol. i. p. 15*>. •* Ptolkmt, vii. cap. I. 

* [Sec an animated description of the ancient temples and ruins of Barolli, 
in Rajpootana, in the second volume of Col. Too;j* Annals of Jli^sthan. 
The grand temple is dedicated to Siva, and stands in an area c^f about two 
hundred and fifty yards square, enclosed by a wall of unshaped stones without 
cement; and contains unnvalled specimens of sculpture, some parts of which, 
especially the heads, in the language of an eye-witness, would oc^ no dwgrwe 
to Canova himself. The whole is in wonderful preservation, being chu^led 
out of the close-grained quartz, though some of tne figures have sutierw from 
Moslem bigotry. In short,'' says CoL Tod. it would ritquirr the Uboor of 
several artutts for six months to do any thing like justice to the wonders oi 
Barolli. Tiansl.] 
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priesthood must have formed them, in order to serve as in- 
destructible sanctuaries and central points of religious attrac- 
tion, and not improbably also with a view of securing politi- 
cal influence. When we consider indeed, as will appear 
still more evident in the sequel of this inquiry, the very in- 
timate connexion that formerly subsisted in India l)etween 
religion and politics, what more effectual method, we would 
ask, could be ado[)ted for working upon the feelings of the 
multitude through the medium of religion, than by erecting 
such stupendous fabrics, where the pomp and splendour of 
art might co-operate with the awful solemnities of religious 
worship? Dead, as it w(‘re, and unmeaning as they must 
appear when considered abstractenlly and by themstdves, 
they receive in the (»y(;s of the historian a kind of reflected 
animation and signifiean<*c, when he views them in connex- 
ion with the religion and mythology of the people, as pre- 
servwl to us in their epic poetry : the conviction immedi- 
ately flashes across his mind, that the one must have given 
birth to the other ; and while he hears the voice of their 
religion speaking in tlu; language of remote antiquity, he 
scruples not, th(»refor(', in the abs<mce of all accurate chro- 
nological testimony, and as long as no direct proof of their 
more modem origin has hitm given, to assign these time- 
honoured works of art to tlie same ago that produced the 
former. 

After having treated of rock momiments, whether sub- 
terraneous or alK)V(* ground, tla^re still remains a third and 
most numerous class of buildings to examine, which are 
altogether the produ<‘tion of human art. These are of dif- 
ferent kinds. But as we an* engaged only with ancient 
structures, we shall not stop to inquire into the disputed age 
of a few mountain fortn^sscs, which are the only otlier monu- 
ments exclusive of tlu* ix>ck temples that prefer any claim 
to antiquity ; we must tlverefi)re confine our researches to 
those temples that have Wn called by Europeans, Pagodas,®* 


m 

. t-. 


liWd in 8an«crii, Lancjl^, 8, p. 4. [Vihara pix^ly means a Bauddba 


of Idols i” which, as it appears to involve a term of contempt, is not at all 
probable, Thev arc also called in Sanscrit, SabMa^ «a house;” Pra»rda 
palace or ** abode of the gods.” Sec Borlen's 

viL ii. p, 8^^ Thansl,] 
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an ap()ellation previously unknown even to the Hindus 
themselves. 

Many of these buildings have been copied in the works 
already so often alluded to. But whoever wislu*s to regard 
them as authentic sources of information in the .study of In- 
dia antiquities, will soon find rt^ason to employ grt?ut circum- 
spection and cautious mistrust when he would determine 
their age with even tlu» semblance of probability. The 
grand desidemtum of a fx^rfi'ct historical account of Hindu 
architecture, iKjcomes immediately evident.’** And unless 
he choosers blindly to follow the jiccounts given by the Brah- 
mans, who perhaps make a merit of (h'ceiving him, he will 
be obliged to stop sliort at every cjuestion involving the an- 
tiquity of any particular edifice. This is a chasm in history 
which no one can reasonably exjK»ct to be* filled up by the 
present investigation. A profess(*d archit(‘(*t alom* couhl 
possibly supply the deficiency ; but even he 1 am jM»rsuud(*<l 
would derive very litthi assisnuicc from considting tin* cop- 
per-plate illustrations we jK)ssess; it is only by a p(‘rsonal 
inspection of the places themik*lves, and after long and n*- 
peated obs<awatiou in .s(*venil parts of India, that he wotdd 
be enabkH] at last to furnish th<* recpiired history. And yet, 
notwithstanding the imp<irfect state of our knowhslgc* of this 
subject, I cannot avoid submitting a few remarks to th(* 
judgment of iny l(*arn<»d rea<lers. 

The Architecture of India, as the excavatf»d rock temples 
sufficiently inform us, was tlie slaughter of R<kgion ; aral 
continued to remain so (*ven in tin*, case* of structures rais<*<l 
above ground. Tiiis charact<*r was complet(*ly dev<'lo|K*d 
only in pag(Kla.s, and other buildings connected with them : 
not how’cver in private dwellings. What, pn>[)erly s[M*uk- 
ing, are the Hindu cities of the presemt day? What is the 
Black Town (so culh»d) of Calcutta, Madras, and other 
places, any more than a collection of huts such tis the cli- 
mate requires, formal of bamboo and similar materials, and 
surrounding a pagoda? But while their architecture was 
inseparably connected with religion, the one remaintHl as 
imperishable as the other. Without doubt c<?rtain pffricxls 
might be named, in which the erection of splendid architec- 

See Caft* M*Kewzik*s remarka on this imbject in Anaiic vol. vi. 
p.443. 
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tural works became more rare and uncommon ; as, for in- 
stance, during the subjection of India to foreign power ; but 
even then the religious zeal of the Hindus was only repress- 
ed, not at all extinguished. Temples have been constructed 
at all times throughout India, and continue to be so still ; 
we should therefore be cautious in attributing a high an- 
tiquity to pagmlas in general, though it is very likely that 
in several instances a particular pagoda may have just claims 
to that title. 

Supposing, then, that we have now satisfactorily proved 
the existence of a sacred architecture in India from the 
earliest periods, it still remains for us to ascertain, how far 
it continued free and indefxmdent of external influence ; or 
otherwist^ to wliat extent did its foreign masters succeed in 
altering its distinctive character? Previous to the Moham- 
medan invasion, which took place about the commencement 
of th(' ehwenth C(?ntur}% we have no certain information 
whether any foreign invaders (;ver permanently established 
themselves, and became naturalized in India : though it is 
probable that a [wrtion of the country might have l)een oc- 
casionally subject to th(^ neighbouring governments of Per- 
sia or Arabia. And notwithstanding there is equal proba- 
bility that distinct Arabian colonicvS might liave been settled 
at an earlier p*ri<.Hl on the coasts of the peninsula, yet up to 
the present tune no traces, I believe, of Arabian architec- 
ture have been discovennl in India, similar to those still 
found in many parts of Spain. But since the establishment 
of the Mongols in the country, and the erection of their 
splendid empire, the study and practice of architecture 
flourished aniong tluun also, and an infinite number of 
palaces and mausolea, particularly on the banks of the 
ilanges, still remain as proofs of tneir ingenuity and taste. 
The progress of architt'cture among that people in India, 
would no doubt furnish subject-matter for a most highly 
interesting chapter in a general history of this art in the 
East ; but 1 feel myself incompetent to undertake such a 
task. In the mean time, though 1 certainly c^tnnot dispute 
the reciprocal influence which Hindu and Mongol architec- 
ture may have exercised upon each other, yet, nevertheless, 
to me it appears much more probable that the Mongols 
borrowed something from the Hindus, than that this latter 
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people were indebted to the former: and even admittinf^ 
the willingness of the Hindus to copy foreign iikhIcLs, would 
their religious principles have allowed tliem to do so? 
The Mongols profaned and ovt^rthrew tlu*ir sacred edific(*s, 
and is it likely that the Hindus would rtn^oiistnict them in 
the architectural style of th<?ir enemies ? I am much more 
inclined to believe, that Indian architecture in all its prin- 
cipal traits has preservwl its character pure and unconta- 
minated by foreign admixtun* ; while at tiu* same tinu* I 
allow, that in the sulx)nlinate <letails, particularly in the 
ornamental part of their buildings, the Hindus may very 
possibly have luloptefl some hints and irnprovcmentH from 
tlicir conquerors. Hence, tluTcfore, arises the very natural 
question as to wherein consists the p<‘culiar chanu'teristics 
of Hindu architecture ? To this, it is believed, the following 
remarks will furnish an appropriate solution. 

1. The architecture of the Hindus originated with the 
pyramid, in which form tin* oldest |)ago<his arc* built This 
is the principal featun? wliich distinguish(»s tin* buildings of 
India rrupcr from those of the b'ltra-(}ange»tic continent, 
and probably also the gn*ate.st portion of the rest of Asia; 
where the arcliitectural character betrays evident marks of 
having been borrowed fnan tin* form of a tent/*^ It is ob- 
vious to remark how tliis diHerenee of origin must have 
respectively influenced tin* g(*neral character of both ar- 
chitectures, its well as th(‘ir particular d<*tails. 

2. The pyramidal form ess4*ntially excludes the in>tion of 
an arch, and by consequ(*iice the em|)loynient of vaulte<l 
roofs. It is certainly tnie from the d(*.Ht*ripti()n above given 
of the temple grott(K*s, that the Hindu architects were 
no strangers to the id(?a of vaulted roofs ; but, as we have 
before reniarkc*d, it does not at all follow therefore, that they 
either did in fact, or c^ven knew how to apply this principle 
in the construction of buildings properly so callwl Some 
modern writers indeed directly question their ability to form 
an arch whereas in the drawings we have of their oldest 
specimens of architecture, a considerable numb(ir are ob- 

Let the reader compare, etii^ccially for the opposite continei^ 
etc., the drawings of Birmese temples and monasteries, represented in sriiKs s 

*• See particiiiarly LASOtis, p. 54. 
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served to terminate in a cupola does not this circumstance 
therefore imply their being able to construct a vaulted roof ; 
or are these cupolas only modem additions to the original 
fabric ? The designs given us of these buildings, however, 
as we shall soon have occasion to remark, do not even agree 
among themselves ; we must consequently leave this ques- 
tion for architects, and persons supplied with more accurate 
sources of information tlmn ourselves, to discuss. 

3. This pyramidal architecture, moreover, renders the 
employment of columns and pilasters altogether unnecessary; 
and yet, nevertheless, they were already well known from 
their use in subterranean structures ; and as they could not 
be applied to buildings constructed on the principle of a 
pyramid, they consequently found a suitable place in those 
of another description; and even in the latter case they 
evidently appear to be copied from the models already fur- 
nislunl by the grotUn^s themselves. In the proportions and 
ornaments of tlieir pillars, the Hindus remained very far 
behind the Egyptians and the Greeks, but in the richness 
of (lecomtion b^towed on their pilasters, and, among other 
things, in their execution of statues resembling caryatides, 
but not used for support, tliey far surpass both those 
nations.”*' 

4. As the pagodas were the resort of many thousand 

S ilgrims, the necessity became obvious of constmeting edi- 
ces of another class in th(* neighbourhood, in the number 
of which, tlie choultries, or houses of accommodation, 
ought first to be reckoned. These might be termed cara- 
vanserais, were no false idea of a similar destination likely 
to arise from the similarity of name. The Hindus regard 
the erection of such buildings in the light of a religious 
duty, or at least place it in the number of good works ; we 
shall therefore be less surprisml at meeting with such a vast 
quantity of them, or at their lx‘ing usually most numerous 
in the vicinity of a celebrated pagtxla. It is in the con- 
struction mid oniament of these choultries, where religion 
has prescribed no definite plan to be followed, that Hindu 
architecture seems to have exercised itself in all its perfec- 

•• A*, fw infUncf, in the pagoda of Tai^iorc. 

Cwpwre the ipccixnen of a richly ornameiitcd pilaster j?t% en in 
plate til. 
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tion and freedom of lostraint,**^ It is here also that pillars 
and piTasters find their most appropriate situation : as to 
vaulted choultries, I have not Wri able to meet with any 
such specimens in the drawings of Hindu monuments at 
present known : whether this tact entitles us to infer that 
the art of vaulting, without being altogether unknown to 
the Hindus, was yet employed but in a few instances, and 
probably in forming cupolas only, I shall leave to profes- 
sional judges to determine. A tank or res(jr\"oir of ma- 
sonry, filled with water, is alw^ays in tlie neiirhbourhood of 
a choultry. 

5. In the construction of pyramidal pagodas, we may, I 
think, easily remark the various (h*grees of progressive im- 
provement made in the art. The most ancient s|>ecimens 
appear to bo those which are built after the nmnn(*r of 
structures culled Cyclo|K*Hn, with naked blocks of h(»w’U 
stone piled one over the other in the form of a pyramid, 
and destitute of all ornament. The next step takcm, ap- 
pears to have been ext(‘ri(>r emlxilishment, and the intn>- 
duction of various kinds of architectuml decoration. The 


art subsetjuently proce(‘ded to repreH<mt the figun^s of gods 
and animals in sculptured relief on the outt^r walls, and soon 
after, whole .scen(?s from the great epic j)oems were add(?d. 
The interior of these pymmidal temples is usually awful and 
gloomy ; the light of day is exclud(»d, and only a single lamp 
serves to make the darkness visible, and show the sev(*ral 
objects under a doubtful light. In progress of time the 
architecture ap{>cars to have successively laid aside its mas- 
sive and unwieldy form ; the pagodas assumed a lighter as- 
pect, and concluded their improvements with the addition 
of grand entrances or portals in the interior of the sanctuary. 
The whole extent of this jX)rtion of the pagoda was fumisla^ 
with one, two, or even more enclosures ; within which 
other buildings and necessary works were erected, such as 
large halls with a flat roof, supported in the Egyptian man- 
ner by several rows of pillars ; edifices appropriated to the 
reception of colossal images of holy animals, and other 
apartments containing the neccs>s«iry furniture for proc<?.H- 
sions with the statues of the gods from one sanctuary to an- 


See the magniScent cho«ltr}'of Madura rej>re3Mrntcd in LanoliU, plate vi. 
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other, together with tanks of holy water for the purposes of 
ablution, etc. If we possessed an authentic history of these 
pagodas, we should probably find that in the first instance 
the sanctuary was isolated and stood by itself, as is proved 
beyond a doubt in those of Egypt, until devout individuals 
erectefi the adjacent buildings, which in point of splendour 
and decomtion frequently eclipse the pagoda itself. 

Before 1 proceeil to mention the particular pagodas which 
are distinguished for their antiquity, I ought to premise an 
obs(.*rvation of no gratifying import to the historian of Hindu 
architecture. In that [K)rtion of the country, which must 
ever be considered as the cradle of Indian religion and 
civilization, the ancient monuments have for the most part 
be(m destroyed by the fanatical bigotry of the Mohammed- 
ans. Bengal Proper contains the fewest remains of anti- 
quity of any ; mt»re are discoverable in Behar, and especially 
in the Imly city of Ihmares. On the other hand, Coroman- 
del, being much less exposed to similar devastation, presents 


us with the greatest number of celebnited religious .struc- 
lures, both on the coast and in the interior of the peninsula. 
“ Here, ’ says l^)rd \'alentia,‘-^‘ ‘"almost every village has its 
resjU'ctive pagtala, adorned with a lofty portiil of stone, and 
by no means contemptible in point of architectuml merit, 
where th(‘ Brahmans reside either at their own private ex- 
penstJ or supportcMl by th(‘ lilwrulity of government. The 
high roads leading to these* holy places are thickly studded 

•■.11 I-* I* -I I* 1 . 


with choultruis for the recej)tion of crowds of pil^ims ; and 
which an^ also taken care of bv the Brahmans.’"^ Thus in 


India we mc<'t with the tlirect reverse of what has happened 
in Egypt ; whereas in the latter country that portion of it 
which hud btaui tlu* cnulle of its greatness, I mean the up- 
per part, still pres(»nts the most considerable remains of 
architectural skill, while lower Egj'pt is proportionably de- 
ficient : on the contrary, in up{B?r India, w^here it is proba- 
ble they w(To first erected, then* monuments have mostly 
disappeared ; and whatever may be tlie age of particular 
structures which the peninsula slill prt^n^es to us, we may 
rightly conjecture they are not the oldest India has ever 
ptxssessed. 


•• Valentia, TrateU, voL i. p. 355. 
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In the number of those pa^odos^ which, according to 
their style of architecture and the testimony of the imtiv<*8 
themselves, appear to be the most ancient, we must first 
reckon Deogur or Dowlatabad, in the vicinity of Eilora. 
This is formed, similar to those at Mavalipuram, of a group 
of three pagodas, and is built in a pyramidal form of bha^ks 
of hevrn stone laid one over another, without any sculptures.^** 
On the summit of each of them is raised th<» Trident of Ma- 


hadevH, a certain pnx)f that they wen? dedicat(*d to that god. 
The Hindus themselves are unable to determine their age 
any further than they reckon them among the nu>st ancient, 
an opinion which ap|x?ars to he confirm(*(i by tlanr positivm 
and style of building. Is there not indeed the highest pro- 
bability that they must have had some conm*xio!i with the 
neighbouring rock excavations already d(\s<'ribed, and that 
they may belong t<j the pericKl, v\'h(»n, as we have Ixd’orc* ob- 
served, Eilora was most likely the centml point of Hindu 
r(?ligion and civilization ? Wo shall have anothtT occasion 
of reverting to this subject hen^after. 

The celebmted pagcxla of Tanjore pnisents a p(*rf(‘ctly 
similar specimen of architecture : it is also <*onstnicted of 
hewn stom? pihnl in large blocks one abov(? another, without 
any exterior deconition, and without a cu|)ola.-'’ The [)y- 
ramid is two hundred f(*et high, ami a<‘cording to the opinion 
of Lonl Valentia, is the most beautiful work of this kind in 


India. The interior conttiins a hall only lighted w ith lamps, 
and which is a place of asscunbiy fi^r the Brahmans. All 
determinate ticcounts of the time of its construction arc 


wanting, and this circumstance, coupled with the p<*cidiar 
style of architecture, warmnt us in ref(»rring it to a period 
of high antiquity. The presc?nce of the Lingam denotes its 
consecration to Siva, and this is confirmed by a Cvohmsal 
statue of his bull, Numli, which apj)ear8 in an adjacent 


•* They are represented in Hodoes, plate xxiii. ; and in Maueick's 
of Hindoiian^ vol. vL 

• The engraving of this ]>agodji, given in Mac rick’s Iliditry rf Jhnd4t«tan^ 
voL i. plate liL, after a drawing by riodges, essentially differs from that ;pven 
by Lamol^, plates ix. x., after the Daniells. In the latter, the pyramid is 
adorned on the outaidc with false windows, almost like the oU lisk nt Axum, 
(Valentia, TrareUf vol. iii. plate vii.,) and terminates in a smiill cupola. But 
Valentia himself confesses (vol. i. p. 305) rhat the Daniells Imvc embcllislwa 
too much. 1 therefore follow the engravings given by Maurice. 
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buikting supported by pillars in the true Indian style,®® 
The statue is formed of an entire block of brown porphyry, 
sixteen feet in length, by twelve feet high ; and although 
much inferior in size to the colossal statues of Egypt, is 
nevertheless a proof that the Hindus were acquainted with 
the method of transporting unwieldy masses. This bull is, 
no less than the god himself, an object of religious venera- 
tion ; and it was amid the din of cymbals and flutes in the 
vicinity of his apartment, as well as the pagoda, that those 
solemnities were observed which involuntarily recall to our 
minds the liacchanalian orgies of the ancients. 

The pagodas of Ramiseram are remarkable for their situ- 
ation on an island b(!tween the continent and Ceylon, from 
whence llama ma<l(i his (* •* eh‘bnited expedition against Ha- 
vana, which forms the subject of the Ramayana. They 
consist of a group of pagcxlas, of which I^ord Valentia has 
given a description but no drawings.®* The largest is d(?di- 
cat('d to Rama, th(‘ second to his consort Sita, and a third, 
which is the smallest, to Mahadeva. They are still regarded 
as the most anciemt sanctuaries of the nation, and no fo- 
reigiKT is allowwl to enter their precincts. The statues of 
the gcals must be washed only with water from the (hinges, 
which is brought for that purj>ost* by pilgrims and fakirs. 
The whole is surnmndc'd with an enclosure, the principal 
gate of which is forty f(*<*t high ; a grand entrance, con- 
structeil in tlie form of a tnincat(‘d pyramid, leads to the 
principal jiagcxla, and reminded I.iord Vahmtia of the an- 
cient monuments of Egypt. It is Iktc that w^e recognise 
all the characti'rs of primitive* architectun*, which consists 
in piling up rough h(*wn bltK'ks of stone one above another, 
first perjHiidiciilarly and then in a horizontal direction. 
The exterior of the jxtgiKla is paintc»d red, and adorned with 
a surj)rising numbi'r of sculptures. The interior is here also 
lighted w'ith lamps, “ but the whole building,’' says the 
same noble traveller, “ presents a magnificent appearance, 
which we might in vain »eek adequate language to describe.” 

Among the number of those pagodas which are remark- 

• In LAK6i.iA, plate x. Bm here aleo, according to Lord Valentin, the 
dimwing made hy the DanielU is incorrect. 

•* Valentu, ihi«W»,toL L 340, 
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able for their antiquity, that of Madura, under all circum- 
stances, appears to deserv^e mention. It is like the otlu^rs, 
of a pyramidal form,^ and the exterior is iwlomed with 
architectural embellishments, such as pillars and feW win- 
dows. But at the same time it n)ay serve to show how 
cautious we should be in pronouncing upon the antiquity 
of these structures; the buildings which surround the 
pagoda, especially the choultry, are altogether of modem 
origin ; the latter, for instance, was constructtnl in the year 
1623. It is nevertheless highly reniarkahle as furnishing 
a specimen of Hindu architectun* •• at that j>‘ri<Kl, and us a 
proof that, although probably in the sulxmlinate <letails 
somewhat may have been borrowed from the MohamnuHl- 
ans, yet the general character of the whole, as well as the 
ornaments, upjx^ar to b(' truly Indian.'^ 

One of the oldest, and at the same tiim* most holy j>ag(Klas 
of India, is that of Jaganutha, or as it is more commonly 
pronounced. Juggernaut, a surnanu! of Krishna, to whom it 
is dedicated. It is situate almost at the* northern extnMnity 
of the Coromandel coast, and is knowui to Euroj)f‘ans by the 
name of the “ Black Pagmla,*’ becausii its dark colour being 
reliev(‘d by the sandy shore makes it a cons[>icuous obj(‘ct 
to mariners a great distance otlV'’ This structure is also of 
a pyramidal form, and a numlK?r of smaller pagodas are found 
in its vicinity, the largest of which is one hundred and 
twenty feet high with respect to its age, opinions are 
very much divided. The Brahmans reckon it among the 
most ancient of their holy places on the contrary, I Jin- 
gles will have its antiquity extend no further back than 
from seven hundred to eight hundred years. It is, how- 
ever, highly remarkable as it concerns the nJigious history 
of the iiindus, if the assertion be correct, that at the e|x>ch 


• Sec Lasgi.es, plate v. p. 3, copied from the Danielln. 

•• See a drawi^ of this magnificent choultry in LavoLtes, plate vi. 

Valemtia, vol. i. p. 55. 

Laxol^, plates i, xxv. xxvii., gives the l>cst illustration of this pagoda 
that I know of, together with a ground-plan, after a design which had Wn 
commanictUed to nim. 

** PoLiBR, voL ii. p. iG2, reports the legendary account of its found;»tion 
R«ah Ainderdon, in the lime of Krishna^s sojourn upon earth. 

Lanolins, NUict Gef*grai^iqite, vol. i. p. 120, etc. His reasons for this 
opinion appear to be very weak, as is almost always the case w hen he chooses 
to support mere conjecture. 
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of its foundation the distinctions of caste were abolished, 
and superiors might cat in company with their inferiors 
without incurring pollution.* 

We have already remarked above, that although Indian 
architecture remained constant to its primitive forms in the 
construction of templ(?s, yet, nevertheless, its progressive im- 
provement in the sculptures with which they were adorned, 
as well as in the style of the adjacent buildings, and par- 
ticularly the enclosures surrounding the consecrated pre- 
cincts, was very conspicuously developed. In the first in- 
stance, for example, an additional number of pagodas were 
built in the immediate vicinity of each other ; a practice 
which evidently had its rise (as in the case of the temple 
grottoes) in the wish to provide, near the habitation of the 
god, a similar place of ahcKle for his wifi? or his companions : 
subst^quently oth(‘r buildings were erected, and in particular 
those (lut-roofed halls, formcMl like the Egyptian specimens 
of blocks of hewn stone, anrl supported by several rows of 
pillars. The next step made was to surround the whole 
sacred enclosuni with u wall of hewn stone, which frequently 
comprehended a space of very considerable extent, and for 
this retuson again recjuinnl entrance gateways on a large and 
magnificent scale. As it is obviously inconsisttmt with my 
prewmt purpose* to give a d(*taile<l account of every oi>e of 
these pagodas, I shall therefore confim* myself in this place 
to a description merely of those of Siringam with its seven- 
fold enclosure;^' of Kanj(‘venun,^ dedicated to 8iva and his 
consort Purvali ; and above* all, to that of Chalambrun,* in 
the district (»f Tanjore, which may with great propriety be 
considertHl tlu; nuKli*! of all the others. A twofold enclo- 
sure surroumls the sanctuaiy of this pagoda,® the outer one 

‘ According to Polirr, vol. ii. p. IG7» this costom subsistfi even at the 
presc‘nt dny. 

• LANutKi), p. '25, The outomiost enclosure comprehends the space of a 
square leagtie. The four Aides exactly correspond with the cardinal points, 
and each of the four grand entrances is surmounted with a pyramid richly 
adorned aith sculpture. 

• Scr a drawing of this pa^ida in I/oan V alkhtia*8 TVaiWs, plate xii. ; and 
in Lasolrs, plftle xxviii. ; it is imrticularly remarkable for presenting a row of 
atatnes of nnintaK which seem, as it were*, to otheiate as guards of the temple. 

* This pagoda is situate ta^o leagues from the coast, ami nine in a southern 
direction from Pondichcr>\ 

* See a detailed description given in LixoLks, p. 26, so., together with a 
groond-|datt in plate xv. 
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forms a complete rectangle, two hundred and twenty fiithoms 
in length, by one hundred and sixty bnmrl, is exactly op- 
posite to the four cardinal jx>ints, and is cotn|K)setl of bricks, 
&ccd however with stone; the st^coiid <‘iiclosure is built 
wholly of the latter nmteriaL Each side is fumislutl with a 
magnificent gateway, fornunl of large blocks of stone, and d(*- 
corated with pilasters thirty-twH> fin^t high, surnKninttKl more- 
over with a pyramid of one hundred uml fifty fei't in height, 
the architecture of which evidently resembh's that of the 
pagodas, though it is of a lighter character, and is onia- 
mcnted from top to bottom with scnlptunjs reprt'senting gcnls 
and animals/* Within tliis seeoml (mclosun*, are tin* holy 
buildings and offices, and a porti<.)n of the wvvw is iH'enj)ii‘d 
by a third enclosure, round th<» int(Tit)r of which runs a co- 
lonnade; this contains three ehap(‘ls, om* eonscHTuted to the 
Lingam, another to Vishnn, tlie thii*<l is witlumt any n‘li- 
gious symbol. A larg(‘ tank, uppropriatal to the |)iir|K)s(\s 
of ablution, occupies the ct ‘litre of the area; this is alM> 
adorned with a coloniuah* and >te|)S of ston<\ by which thc^ 
pilgrims descend into the holy wat(*r, tluTe to employ them- 
selves in religions contemplation. t)n the right side is the 
principal temple, dedicated to Parvali, whose statue stands 
immediately facing the entruiu'e : this building also has its 
separate enclosure, which is surrounded with an intiTior 
colonnade ; and a peristyle, sup(K)rte(I on six rows of co- 
lumns, leads to the temple, the sanctuary of which is lighted 
by numerous lamps, and before the entrance is w'en a statue 
of the bull Nundi, The pilasters which form this entrance 
are bound together at the top by a chain of stone, the links 
of which are very ingeniously forme*d of a single piece. 
Both colonnades and pillars are doeonitcnl from top to lH)t- 
tom with sculpture. Adjoining th(j temple towards the 
south, is a large hall with a flat roof, supfK)rted by one hun- 
dred columns ; and on the north is a {Hfriectly similar build- 
ing, only of smaller dinumsions. But the most woTid<*rfid 
structure of all is on the other side of the large tank ; this 
is a sanctuary or chap<d in the middle of an enormous hall, 
three hundred and sixty feet long, by two huridn^I and 
sixty in breadth, and supportcKl by upwards of one thousand 


• See the drawing in plate xvl 
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pillars/ each thirty feet high, and disposed in re^lar order ; 
the roof is flat, and like the Egyptian temples is formed of 
immease blocks of stone laid horizontally. Every part of 
it is ornamented with sculpture representing scenes taken 
from the Mahabharata, and other general subjects of Hindu 
theogony. These difl’erent halls, together with their chapels, 
were destined to receive the statues of the gods, when con- 
veyed to them on huge cars at the celebration of the annual 
festivals. Not less than three thousand Brahmans were 
employed in the religious services of this sanctuary ; and 
how prodigious therefore must have been the influx of pil- 
grims, whose pious liberality was sufficient to maintain such 
a number of priests, as the temple possesses no landed pro- 
jierty itself! 

I have considered it necessary to give a somewhat more 
particular account of this femphs in order that the reader 
might he furnisluHl with a kind of scale, by which he might 
judge of oth(?r similar s[>e(‘imens of Hindu architecture; 
and at th(^ same tiiiu?, witli a view of confirming the remark 
previously made, its to the different periods of time in which 
the lai*ge Indian monuments wert* erected, and the degree 
of caution which is necessary in determining their respect- 
ive ages. With r(»gard to tin* origin of the sanctuary above 
descrilied, the Brahmans adduce* positive testimony from 
Sidambani Punma,** (i)r history of this temple,) according 
to which it was built by tlu* thr(*e monarchs, Durjohn, Cho- 
ren, and Pandu, and finished alMiut the year 400 of the Cali 
Yug, or (il7 befurt* tin* diristian ora.^ The names of these 
rajans bt?long to the mytliologic4il period celebrated in the 
Mahabharata,**’ and ther<*fore we should receive with mis- 
trust any chronological testimony which places them within 
the sphere* of historical record ; to say nothing of the very 
great uncertainty we are in re^pectin^the genuineness and 
even the contents of the Sidambara rurana itself. There 

^ Although the number of these pillars may not, perhaps, amount exactly 
to one thousand, yet it CAnnt>t be w short of that sum, as is probable from 
eompaiing the hall %rith one hundred, which latter numlwr has been actually 
aacertainecl Before the entrance are erected lofty standards with colours 

is a name of Parrati, to whom the pagoda ts dedicated. 

* According to the usual calculation. See LsHOLts, pn. 3^ 37. 

** For an account of Duijohn [Duryodhana], who lieea in the time of the 
war between the Pandus and Conts, see Pousa, vol ti. p. 140, sq. 
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is sufficient evidence, however, that the Hindus tiieniselvcs 
regard this pagoda as one of the most ancient. It would 
indeed be difficult to find another where the grmlual rise 
and pre^ptissive increase of the adjacent buildings is more 
strikingly exhibited, according to the remark of an eye-wit- 
ness;" and it is very probable that tliis pagoda, togetlicr 
with its appendages, wuniUl alone be sufficient to give a 
sketch, as it were, of Hindu arohitectun* throughout the 
most distant periixls^ of time. One of the Iai*ge entrance 
gateways, according to the* rejK>rt of l^ml \'ah*ntia, was not 
many years ago rebuilt by a pious \vi<low, at an t»xjM'nse of 
not less than 40,000 pagialas; (almost (‘qual to £l(>,000 ;) 
and even at the time of his visit to the place tlu^y wt»re. still 
employed on one of tin* colonnades, which was not yet 
rooftni in.‘" On the other hand, the principal pagtala, ac- 
cording to the same travt*ller, bears such evidf*nt marks of 
the oldest style of architectur<% that he scruples not to place 
it even anterior to those of Tanjore and Hamis<?ram. It is, 
however, scarc(dy {xissible that the rich sculpture* of the 
colonnades, reprt^senting for the most part subjects tuk(*n 
from the Mahabharata, could Im? the prcnluction of an infant 
state of the art ; and whoever attentively examines the 
drawings made of those elegant and profus<*ly d<!Corat<3<l 
pyramids over the principal entrance, together with tin*, rich 
pilasters, and the omann^ntal chains of stoiu! that so taste- 
fully connect them, will hardly 1h* abh? to p<*rsuade hiiuscdf 
that the art could have commenced with such works as these. 

It would be unnecessary to enter into furtlier detail h(*re 
respecting the other pagcxlas,*' as the object I propostnl has 
been sufficiently answen^d already ; which was to show, by 
a comparison of the ac(!ounts that w(j posst*ss of these monu- 
ments, incomplete as they are, the evident marks of pro- 
gressive improvement which Hindu architecture presents to 
our view. Let us expect tliat some artist and critic (for a 

“ Valenti A, Travelt^ vol. i. p. 370; according to whom, the pnncipal tern* 
pie ap|)ear8 to be the most ancient : an opinion which the inscriptions there 
louno, in an unknown character, would scN^m to confirm. 

“ Valenti A, TraceU, see above, 1. c. 

“ I ought, however, to mention the pagoda of Trichinopoly, which, devi- 
ating fttim the pyramidal form, is reportea to be of square construction, and 
to contain traces of tJie worship of unddha; LaNotis, p. 22, plates xii* xui. 
But the accounts, at well as the drawings of this temple, arc too unssrisiac- 
tory for enabling us to deduce any further conclusions from them. 

VOL. II. H 
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union of these two qualities is indispensable) will ere long 
complete these researches in the country itself, and fill up 
the deficiencies wliile he rectifies the mistakes of this brief 
and imperfect outline. We can then only hope to arrive 
at more accurate conclusions res[x?cting the comparative age 
of the monuments tluTns<*lvos. 

But our knowledge of Indian antiquities and architecture 
has been greatly (MiriclaMl since the last edition of this work, 
1)V the discoveries made in Java, by the late Sir Stamford 
Baffl^^s, who distinguislied himself no less as a zealous anti- 
(|uary than as thr* governor of that island. His administra- 
tion, wdiich lasted only fiv(^ years, has served to make us 
more intimately ac(juaint(‘d with Java than even the two 
Imndred years’ poss(»ssion of it by the Dutch. In the course 
of his iruv(‘ls lie pem'tnited into the interior of the island, 
and discovered tin* gn^atest portion of those remains of an- 
tiquity, wliich lu* has (h‘voted a separate? chapter of his 
vauiabh’ work to describe.*^ The interior of Java, especially 
the south-etist part, abounds in monuments of Indian archi- 
tecture and sculptun* ; which not only prove these arts to 
have (mce flourished h(*re, but also in as high a degree of 
perfection almost as on the contimmt itself All these mo- 
numents, however, Iwdong to the class of buildings properly 
so called ; for, to the best of our pres^mt knowledge, no such 
structures as grotto templ<»s have yet been discovered in 
Java. The larg(*st etlilicos are those in the neighbourhood 
of Brunbanan, almost in the centre of the island ; these con- 
sist of fiv<* fmrullelognuns contained one within the other, 
and comprising a number of no less than two hundred and 
ninety -six small tenqdes or chapels ; the principal one is in 
the form of a pyramid, and Iw^fore tlie entrance stand several 
human figim?s of colossfd size, appearing to act as guardians 
of the temple, Tlie whole is without doubt consecrated to 
the purposes of Brahmaniad worship, and from its interior 
arrangements reminds us of the above-mentioned pagoda of 
Siringam, with its seven-fold enclosure.*^ Whether indeed 
any certain nroofs of the worship of Buddha are to be found 
in the islann, particularly at Boro-Bodo, is still a matter ot 
doubt The buildings are partly constructed of hewn 

** RArn.Kft*f voL ii. i>p. I-— $5. “ See abo?e, p. 94 

R AfPLES, Tol. ii. |>p. 10. 29. The Rrahman who aecompitnied Sir Stam- 
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Stone, and partly of brick ; the latter kind are of coiinii* less 
ancient than the former ; thonpfli tlu* ape of none of them 
extends so far back as those found on tlie main laml. Ac- 
cordinp to Sir Stainfonl nom* of them are anterior to our 
era, while for the mo.'*t ptirt the largest of them appear to 
have been erc*ct(Kl Iw'tween the sixth anil ninth eiuituries. 
They consequently belonp to the middle api^s, and are not 
indeed for tliat reason less worthy the attention of the in- 
quirer, as tendinp in all probability to tliniw some liplit on 
a piTiixl of Indian history hitherto so jMTfi'ctly obM’ure and 
unintelligible. In other res|>i»ets Java is the only one of the 
preat Indian islands where, to the best of our present kntnv- 
IfKlpe, any monuments are discovered which exhibit traces 
of tliC formerly prevailing Brahinanical worship; nothing of 
this sort has v(*t be<*n found either in Sumatra or (’elebes,*^ 
W e must, howeviT, be cautious in pronouncinp dt‘eisivc»ly 
on the subject, as theses islands an* by no means suHiciently 
explort'd, and then* may possibly exist monuments in the 
heart of irnfK'uetnibh* forests, which the* rank and luxuriant 
vepetation of those climes would oft(*n conceal from the eye 
of a traveller, thouph almost in tla^ir imm(‘diate vicinity : 
who, indeed, would v<*nture to determine what may be con- 
tainiKl in the interior of Bonieo, the larpest island on the 
plobe, and which is altogether unexploritil i Mipht we not 
expect the most important results, were that spirit of disiw 
very so |)eculiar to our times, and which undauntedly ex- 
plores barren and d(*solate wastes, to direct its attention with 
the same activity and zeal to this mo.st mysterious, and pro- 
bably the richest of all nature's domains.*” 

Although, however, up to the present day, wi* an* often 

ford, maintained the nej^ative hide of the* question, allemng that the artifidai 
head-dress of woolly hair, which in other cnseK is one oi the insi^ia |>cculiar 
to Buddha, is also common to devotees on certain expiatory occasions. How- 
ever this may be, the whole plan of construction, and the sculptured repre- 
sentations at Boro-Bodo, so nearly resemble those in Ceylon, that, under all the 
ctrcumstances, 1 cannot hch) considering the fonner to l>e a Buddhist temple. 

*' Rappleh's account of Oelcbcs, vol. li. in the Appendix, p. 2Sl. 

*• [A late traveller in this island observes, that “ in the veiy' inmost recesses 
of the mountains, as w'cil as over the face of the country, the remains of tern- 

f les and pagodas are to he seen similar to tliosc found on the continent of 
ndia, bearing all the traits of Hindu mythology *, and that in the country of 
Waaboo, at least four hundred miles from the coast, there are several of very 
superior workmanship, with all the emblematical figures so common in Hindu 
places of worship.** Sec DALTo^'*s account of the Diaks of Borneo, ^ 

N* S. voL vii. p. 153. Trapse.] 

H 2 
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left in uncertainty respecting the age of Hindu temples, yet 
there are other monuments which speak with more clear- 
ness and precision on this point, and which therefore cannot 
be passed over in silence. These are the inscribed pillars, 
or tablets, for an interpretation of which we are indebted to 
British sagacity and skill. It was the ancient custom in 
India to transmit the memory of any important event to 
posterity by means of inscriptions written on pillars,*® as 
well as to engrave on metal or stone tablets, royal grants of 
land, by way of title deed, and as a security to the possessor. 
Of those which have been hitherto deciphered, and contain- 
ing also chronological dates, the most ancient is a convey- 
ance of land, engraved on a plate of copper, found at 
Monghir in Bengal, and according to Wilkins, bearing date 
the twenty-third y^^ar before the birth of Christ.’^'^* It only 
mentions indeed the thirty-thinl samvat or year ; we must 
therefon? infer that the calculation here used is to be under- 
stood of the era of Vicramaditya, wliich commenced with 
the death of that prince, fifty-six years before Christ.** The 
particular object of this inscription is to record the liberality 
of a certain renowned conqueror named Deb Pal Deb, who 
overran all India, from the sources of the Ganges to Ramas 
bridge at Ceylon, which is celebrated in the Kamayana. 

Of the same age, prolmbly, is another inscription, found 
on a pillar at Buddal in Bengal, and also deciphered by 
Wilkins;** which is <lestined tt) convey to posterity the 
names of Gurava Misra, who erected it, and those of his 
ancestors. It however contains no date, but the characters 
strikingly resemble tho.se of the preceding inscription;** it 
also makes mention of a king Pal Deb, probably the same 
person as already mentioned, and is like the other in San- 
scrit, and not only mentions several mythological heroes of 
the Mahabhamta and Ramayana, but also the name of the 
poet Valmiki, who composed the latter. 

Of not much later date, I imagine, than the 67tlt year of 
the Christian era, is a third inscription, found on an obelisk®^ 

** Amotk iJwi. vol. iii. pp. 4ft, 47. * Dnd. vol. i, p. 123w 

• IbuL voL i. p. 142: tee the notf of Sir W, Jonen. ** Ibii vol i.p, 131. 

* ComfmiT the siemens of character used in both InscripdonA, given in 

** Aceoidmg to Cot. PotiKt, Atf'aHc Hei. vd. I p. 379, thii obelisk con- 
tfltne five intcriptions in Samsrrit ; the first in honour of Visala Dt va, bears 
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erected over a monument commonly attributed to Firot- 
shah, who reigned at Delhi between the years 1351 and 
1388 ; although another, which professes to be a more cor* 
rect copy of the inscription, maintains the date to have been 
mistaken in the first instance^ and that insteail of the above- 
mentioned year, A. D. (i7, we must read A. D. 1 184, which 
makes it comparatively modem. The inscription itself is in 
honour of the rajah \ isala, or \ igraha Deva, whose* victori- 
ous arms were extended as far as tin* snowy mountains in 
the north ( Himadri ). 

The most ancient inscription of any that he ha<l yet ex- 
amined, Wilkins considered to lx* one found in an t^tificial 
grotto, with a vaulted roof, at Gya (the nuxlem Nagarjeni) 
in Behar ; ^ it is without any date, and writtfm in a chamc- 
ter essentially diflerent from the preceding ones, but which 
Wilkins conceived to be the oldest of all that he had se<*n : 
the language, however, is pure Sans<!rit, an<l pur{H>rts to be 
an invocation addressed to the g«Kldess Durga, or Purvati, 
the wife of Siva, to whose temple* a devout prince named 
Ananta Varma had made a grant of land. 

Of a fifth inscription, remarkable for its date and contents, 
Wilkins has furnished a translation, without however sub- 
joining any sfx}cimen of the character, or any observations 
of his own : it was found engraven on stone, at a place 

date 1230. The second, of which wc arc now speaking, is dated 123 of the 
era of Vicramaditya (i. e. 67 afte** Christ). It ih expressly added, 

vol. i. p. 4S0,) “ The date is here jK*rfeclly clear, at least it is clear that 
only the three fi|fure8 arc written, without even room for a cipher after them.” 
After such positive testimony who could doubt the truth of the fact ? and yet 
in the same work, vol, vii. p. 175 of Colebrooke’s essay, we read, “ The dale 
instead of being 123 of the era Yicramaditva, or A. I). 67, as apjiearcd from 
the former copy of Col. Policr, w'as clearly ascertained fn»m the present, 

S iade by Capt. Heart*,) to lie 1220 of the alx^vc era, or A. D. 1 164.” Here, 
en, we see two authorities directly op|)osed to each other: Policr, however, 
had procured not merely a co[)y, but, to use his own words, (vol. i. p. 379,) 
*• exact impressions,” of the inscription : our readers, therefore, must decide 
which of tnese two accounts is most worthy of credit. The circumstance of 
idle first inscription being dated 1230 might pt^ibly give rise to some doubt 
on the matter, as both that and the second arc in honour of one and the same 
prince: but Poiier expre^dy remarks that this date also may ^ read 123, as 
the doable circle, which stands for the cipher 0, may be nothing im>re than 
an ornamental fiourish or terminadoo ; in which case both inscriptions arc of 
the same date, that is, A. D. 67. 

[In deciding between Poiier and Colebrooke we must recollect that the 
former was not acquainted with Sanscrit. F«esch TasNSL.} 

* Amaiie jBes. vol. i. p. 2/9. 

• Ibid. voL L p, 2S4. He docs not mention the author of the inHiip- 
Ikm. For the two following, see vol. i. p. .3.57 ; vol. iib p. 39. 
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called Buddha Gaya, in a wild and solitary part of Behar ; 
where once upon a time Amara Deva, during his twelve 
years’ penance, had a vision of Buddha when he appeared 
on earth at the commencement of the Cali Yug. This 
Amara Deva was one of the nine jewels, as they were called, 
or wise men, who adonuid the court of the celebrated king 
Vicramaditya, whose prime minister he also was. The in- 
scription t<»stifies him to have erected a temple or sanctuary 
to Buddha, in the year of the era Vicramaditya 1005, that 
is, A. 1). 949. 

Another inscription in Sanscrit, and translatefl by a 
learned Hindu, contains a grant of land made to certain 
holy pilgrims by the rajah Arikesari Deva, whose ancestors 
and th(?ir heroic exploits an* here celebratcfd in a poetic 
strain. It is dated in the yvnv 939 after the death of king 
SacH, that is, lOlH A. 1). The subjoincHl specimens of the 
character an; very much like that of the first inscription 
mentioned above, as answering to tlu‘ date of A. D. ‘23 ; 
s(;veral of tlu; haters are (;xactly similar ; the language also 
is [Hire Sanscrit. 

Another inscription of an age still more modem contains, 
in like manner, a gnint of land iiuule by rajah Krishnaraya, 
who pretende<l to lie sprung from Buddlia, and b(;ars date 
1448 of the same om, (‘alh'd Sttvahda, which answers to 15‘26 
of ours. Two or thn?<; others without date we shall pass 
over in silenc(\'^ The inscriptions publisheil and explained 
in th<; ninth volume of the Asiatic llesearches, are as usual 
engravt'd on copjM'r-plates, nine in number ; and represtmt, 
like the preceding, documentarv convevances of land, or 
Droprietar>* rights. The y are written in Simscrit with the 
Devanagari character, and the oldest is of a date corre- 
sponding to A. 1). 1173. The introductory formula con- 
tains a j^negVTie on flu* person who makes the grant ; and 
as it sometimes recapitulates his genealogical descent, (as in 
the case of an inscription without date published in the 
twelfth volume,) this circumstance might probably throw 
some light on the succession of the several iamuies who 
reigned in Imlia during the middle ages. 

The inscriptions, therefore, that have been hitherto ex- 
plained, (supposing this explanation to be correct,) extend 

^ vol. ii. p. 1(57 •• p. 132. 
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but a few years beyond the coinnuniceinent of our era ; 
while on the other hand they reach down even to the ter- 
mination of the middle a«:es. They can conscHjuently fur- 
nish no sort of conclusions resp^vtinj^ tht» earlier Indian an- 
tiauities ; but, nevertheless, exeiiisive of information on 
other separate points of Ihstory which are irreliwant to our 
present purpose, they h»ud to some important coiis<'<juences 
respecting the language*, the pt*culiar characU‘rs us<h1 in 
writing it, and the clironological system of the oncitmt 
Hindus. 

The inscriptions that have* l><»en deciphensl are all <if 
them composed in Sanscrit, and that generally pun' aial 
uncorrupt ; whence it follows, that, although tin* Sans<*rit 
might not have h(*(*n at that ]M‘ri<Kl the vt'rmu'ulur tongiu*. 
of the whole of India, yet, tliat in tin* neighbourhood of the 
(Jariges, espc'chilly in Behar, it eertaiiily was the written, 
and most probably tlie spoken language of the people. We 
further learn from tliese inscriptions, that two kinds of 
chronological compulation were in common use ; one 
reckoned from the d<‘alh of nijah Vicramaditya, the other 
from the death of rajah Sara ; th(‘S(» mod(*s were, howc'ver, 
in all probability confined to different parts or |>rovinces of 
India. Tlu^ commencement of both tlu'se (inis is sufKciently 
ascertaintnl, that of V’icrainuditya begins fiify-six years la*- 
fore, and that of iSaca about s<*venty-(‘iglit y(*ars after tlu! 
birth of Christ : and according to the insciriptions b)th 
methods w(ire still in us(‘, llu^ forim^r until the middle of 
the tenth, and the other as long as the sixteenth century. 
The objections brought forward by BentU'y, in the Asiatic 
Researches,^ relative to the age of Vicramaditya, do not 
so pro[)€Tly concern his cm, as the question, wlu'ther the 
above-mentioned nine wis<* men, or p(K?ts, particularly 
Amaru Sinha, Calidas, and Varaha Mihira, flourished at the 
court of an earlier, or a more mcKlem prince, named Vicra- 
maditya ? A subject to which we shall soon have another 
occasion to refer. 

The alphabetical character in which the above inscrip- 
tions are WTitten, is either that sacred species known by the 
name of Devanagari, (writing of the gods,) or one so nearly 


A^uUie Me*, vol viii. p. 243. 
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connected therewith, as to be easily deciphered by an ac- 
quaintance with the former. The successful inquiries of 
learned Englishmen have, therefore, incontrovertibly de- 
monstrated that the use of this character extends even be- 
yond the commencement of our era, and has been per- 
petuated down to the present day ; but we are still as far as 
ever from possessing a general key to all the liindu alpha- 
bets. The inscriptions discovenxl in the grottoes and rock 
excavations at Salsette, Mavalipuram, and other places, are 
not at all capable of being interpreted by any modes of 
liindu writing at present known, whether ancient or modem, 
not even excepting the Devanagari itself. They, moreover, 
appear to bc^ very different from each other, which would 
mak(i it probable that, (wen in the (‘arliest times, a variety 
of alphab(*ts w(,*r(? in common use throughout India. But 
since notwithstanding, as we have previously remarked,®^ 
a k<»y to the al|)habets us(h 1 in the inscriptions at Ellora has 
actually betni (liscovered, and they are proved to be written 
in Sanscrit and not in any unknown language, what should 
prevent us from indulging tlu? reasonable expectation that 
the others also are capable of Ixung deciphered with equal 
succe.ss ? The task inch^ed would lx* comparatively easy, 
did we but iK)ssess an accurate' in(|uirj' into the connexions 
subsisting iH'twtH'ii th<‘ various ulphab(‘ts of India, con- 
sidered with refi'n'uce to their age and probable origin. 

There is, perhaps, no country throughout Asia, where the 
art of writing has been in such general use as in India, as 
indffed there is none other that possesst^s such a vast number 
and variety of al[)halx'ts. But on this point the opinions 
of leamt^l men ditler so much, that they are not unfrequently 
in direct opjK)sition to each other ; let any one, for exam- 
ple, conqaire the assK'rtions of Sir W. Jones with those of 
Father Paulino : according to the former the Devanagari is 
the alphabet originally employed to write tlie several Hindu 
dialects, and which is still in universal use from the borders 
of Cashgar to Ceylon, and from the Indus to Ava, and is 
even tlie original source from whence the alphabets of 
Western Asia were derived.’® On the contrary, says Father 
Paulino, ** whoever made such an assertion could never 


above, p. 77* 
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have seen the other Indian alphabets, or at least, never have 
compared them attentively with the DevnnajSfari/*** He 
then goes on to enumerate four different alphabets in which 
Sanscrit is commonly written, tlu; Devanagari, used at Patna 
and in the neighbouring country ; a sc?cond employed by 
the Bmhmans in their schools at B(mares ; a thml called 
the Telinga character, common to Orissa and the interior of 
the peninsula as far as (iolconda ; and fourthly, the Malabar 
Sanscrit alphabi*t, which is exclusively usihI in that country, 
as w^ell as on the Coromandel coast, to write Sanscrit. This 
contradiction, however, is more apparent than real, for Sir 
W. Jones was so jx^rfectly well acquainted with those differ- 
ent alphabets, that even in his v(‘ry first essay on the subject, 
he expressly distinguishes the I)(»vanagari from that used 
by the Brahmans of Bengal. The Dcwanagari, (which is 
by no means confined exclusively to the expression of San- 
scrit, but is as common to other languages of India a.s the 
use of Homan characters is with regard to those of mwlern 
Europe,) is found in the same c»ssay explained in the order 
of the several letters ; and since? w(* have l>een ]:)ossess(*d of 
the grammars and profound res(»arches of ('arey, Wilkins, 
Bopp, and Frank, an mlditional aiul sufficient degree of 
light has been thrown over the? elementary characters of this 
alphabet. It presents us with sixtt?en marks to denote vow- 
els, as the long and short are separately distinguished, and 
thirty-four to represent consonants ; although, according to 
Wilkins, these fifty characters may be reduced to twenty- 
eight simple articulations, that is to say, five vowels and 
twenty-thrt‘e consonants.^* The Devanagari is, then, the 
character still most generally adopted for expressing the 
Sanscrit : and carefully executed copies of the ancient in- 
scriptions have not only proved that it was commonly userl 
in very distant times for the same pur|)ose, but also, that 
the forms of its letters have subsetjuently undergone consi- 
derable modification and change ; by no means, however, 
such a complete transformation as not to admit of being de- 
ciphered by means of study, and a critical acquaintance 
with the language, together with a comparison of tlic an- 
cient with the modem Devanagari. 

** Oramm, 8nm9crd, 6, 7- “ A»uUu: Rs*, toI. i. p. R 

• WiLiiNU, Gram, pp. 2, 3. 
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Nevertheless, as long as the history and relative connex- 
ion of the Hindu alphabets still remain to be further ex- 
amined and elucidated in the country itself, we must confine 
ourselves here also to certain general remarks, which a 
comparison of them appears to suggest. 

1. All the inscriptions hitherto discovered in India, even 
the most ancient, which are not yet deciphered, consist uni- 
versally of litenil cliaracters, without the least appearance 
of hieroglyphics. Again, the small number of alphabetical 
signs, whicli ar(i therefore continually recurring, prove be- 
yond a doubt that the writing in question is not syllabic 
like that of the Chinese. Moreover, the reading of the 
Vedas, which is enjoined as the most sacred duty of a Brah- 
man, presupposes the us(' of literal characters, which in their 
turn must necessarily be anterior to Hindu civilization itself, 
us the latter is mainly grounded on the art of writing. 

2. The inscriptions hitherto deciphered are read from 
left to right, which, according to \Vilkins, is the general 
rule for all languag<\s of the Hindu class ; they also con- 
tain se{>urate marks to represent the vowels as well as the 
consonants.^'^ 

3. The alphabets of India which have come to our know- 
ledge, as well as the inscriptions found in excavated temples, 
could never have b<.'en imnudiately designed, as is the case 
with the cuneiform lett(?rsof Westeni Asia, for the purposes 
of engraving on stone, or for inscriptions exclusively. The 
traces of these letters are generally of a circular character, 
and an* for that reason less convenient to engrave ; while 
the quantity of minute tlourislu's f)eculiar to their form, 
nmders that o}Kmition still more difficult. We observe, 
therefore, that although the Hindu monuments are not uni- 
versally without inscriptions, yet these latter are only seldom 
used ; and wh(»n met with, ari! alw'ays very short. The 
whole character, indeed, of these alphabets, seems rather to 
imply tlieir being invented, and usually employed, only for 
the purpose's of writing, properly so called. India more- 
over supplies a vast quantity of suitable materials, such as 

•• WaxiNS. (tram. p. % ^ 

•• Sift W. Jones had U'forc expressly asaerted both these facts (Tferib, 
p. 116). And herein, therefore, the Indian alphabets essentially differ from 
the Sesnibc family, while at the same time thc^ coincide with those of a cu* 
neifbmt character. 
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the palm leaf for instance, and although we cannot exactly 
ascertain the peritxl w'hen this came into ust^ it is, however, 
perfectly certain that it must have l>een employed from very 
remote antiquity.^ Again, to say nothing of the popular 
report attributing the Devanagari, as tlu* name itstdf implies, 
to the invention of the gods, Hindu ndigion and civilization 
are mainly foundeil on the holy lK>ok.s ; the size and con- 
tents of which ore a sufficient proof that no other than literal 
characters could have been iisc‘d in tluur conqx^sition. 

The course of our inquiries into the mode of writing |)e* 
culiar to the ancient Hindus, natimilly Icacls us to an exa- 
mination of their languages, in so far as they still exist in 
works of literature, and particularly the Sanscrit. 

Suppo.sing, then, that India was originally inhabited by 
one people speaking one and the same language, yet, never- 
theless, when we consider the vast extent atul div(*rsified 
nature of the country, it must inevitably follow, that in 
course of time this one language would be divided into a 
great number of dialects ; so diHerent probably from ea(‘h 
other that only a remote resemblance could b(» tniced. 
Upon recollecting, however, the many Ibreign immigrations 
that have occurred, principally too of conquerors n^tuining 
their own native language*, we .shall find h*ss reason to be 
astonished at the variety of dialects which prevail in India: 
at the same time the differences betwecai tin* original and 
foreign idioms is so .strongly marked, that it is impossible to 
confound the two ; and this diversity of character appears, 
not only in the ca.se of those dialects which still subsi.st, but 
also in those which are no longer spoken. — To the former 
class belong the Bengali, current in the neighl)ourhood of 
the Ganges, tlie Mahratta, tlie Telinga, used in the interior 
of the peninsula, the Tamul spoken on the Malabar, and the 
Hindustani on the Coromandel coast : to the latter are con- 
fined principally the Sanscrit and the Pracrit.’^ 

See the inquiries of Father Paclixo on this subject, in his 

nta JnsUtutiOf p. 327. where it is also proved that the use of cotton 
paper m India extends beyond the commeneement of otir era. 

^ See on this subject especially, Colebrooke’g treatise on the Sanscrit and 
Pracrit languages, inserted in the A*wt Iit$. vol. vii. p. 109. I wlopt 
throughout the orthography of this learned scholar in s}>elimg the word J^n- 
sciit, of which he gives the derivation at p«^ 300. According to him San- 
scrit stguiaes pfAUM (language), in a>ntradistinetioii to Pracrit, which meant 
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None of the other ancient languages of Asia have in our 
days attracted such general attention as the Sanscrit ; though 
it IS only within the last fifteen years that its stu^ may be 
said to have taken firm root on the continent. The credit 
of having given the first impulse, is perhaps justly due to 
Father Paulino,’* formerly a missionary in India, however 
unfavourable in other respects have been the opinions pro- 
nounced on his merits.*^ The state of war and continental 
blockade effectually prevented all access to the Grammars 
and other works on Sanscrit, published in Bengal and 
England, in which latter country a professorship had al- 
ready been founded at Hertford, with the express purpose 
of teaching the languages of India ; nor was it until the re- 
establishment of {)eace in Europe, that we at last became 
acquainted with these and other valuable works on the sub- 
ject.^ In the m(mn time, however, the philological zeal of 
Germany was excited ; and two young scholars, Bopp^’ and 
Frank, supported by the liberality of the Bavarian govern- 
ment, made a successful voyage to England, with a view of 
consulting the fountain-head of v^anscrit literature. They 
were closely followed in studies by the Schlegels and 
others ; and we can now no longer doubt that the seed thus 
sown, and already budding forth, will, at no distant period, 
grow to maturity, and priHiuce an abundant harvest. 

The grammatical tnmtises of the above-mentioned scholars, 

• Or, os he styles lumsolf. Prater Paulinus a S. Bartholomeo, Carmelita 
cxcalcentus Malal>ari(r Mis^ionarius. 

•• Ommmntica iiantscnlamiraf Komip, 1/90. The same writer also noticed 
the aiiniUriiy existing l»otween the Sanscrit, Persian, and German langua^, 
in his treatise, l)e Anri<|uitnte et AffiniUite Lingiiw Samscrdamiccc, Zendicse, 
et Germanien*, Roma*, 175K Subsequently appeared his Vyacorana, icu 
ItK'ttplelUsima Samserdamiew Lingua; Institutio, Komec, 1804, containing a 
Sanscrit (tninmiar and Lexicon. 

• A Grammar of the Sungserit Language, composed from the works of the 
most esteemed grammarians, to which arc added examples for the use of the 
student, and complete lists of the Dhatoos or Roots, by William Carey, D. D., 
teacher of the Suug^crit, Bengalee, and Mahratta languages, in the College 
of Fort William, (price eight guineas,) 18(K Judmng from its high price, 
this should lx* a work of eonsmerable extent, thou^ i have not yet seen it 
A Grammar of the Sanskrita Language, by Charles Wilkins, L. L. D., London, 
18(hL the work that 1 have princijwly consulted. 

•• Bo|^ On the Conjugation-system of the Sanscrit, as compared with the 
Greek, rersian, Latin, and German, together with Episodes translated from 
die Ramayana and Mahabharata. See AtmaU OnmL IM. P. i. pp. 1— 6A 

• Chrestanmthia Sanscrita, quam ex Codd. MSS. adhoc ineditis, Londini 
exscHpiit, et tn naum tyronum, vcr&ione, exposilione, etc., iUnstratam edidit 
Othiimnis Fnmk, Monachii, ISJO. 
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in conjunction with the aasistanee furnished by translations^ 
although still limited and imperfect, are nevertheless sutfi« 
cient for enabling us to give some general opinion on the 
subject. And even admitting that the claims of Sanscrit 
upon our admiration have been sometimes enthusiastically 
overrated, yet it is hardly possible to avoid considering it as 
one of the richest, most harmonious, and refined languages 
in the world. With respect to its character for harmony, 
the vowels are almost all pure, tlu^re bf^ing only two diph- 
thongs in the whole alj)habet; and tin* ** thirty-eight con- 
sonants, as well 8impl(3 as com|)ounded, an? for the most 
part labials and linguals:^’ it would indeed be difficult to 
instance another language exhibiting so just a pro[>ortion 
between the vowels and the consonants, in which it is not 
even exceeded by the Spinish ; beyond this j)oint we can 
scarcely speak with confidence, so long as we have no other 
guide to our judgment than the sound of a dead letter. At 
the same time we can safely assert it to be one of the richest 
and most refim?d of any. P(K*try, in all its various forms, 
whether epic, lyric, or dramatic, apptiars to have Ix^en the 
peculiar appanage of Sanscrit, as is sufficiently evinced by 
the many exc(jllent points of either class, who for so many 

3 es have made it the vehicle of their compositions : it also 
mits the employment of rhyme, without however b(»ing 
fettered by its restrictions, nor is it nnac(juaintcd evem with 
alliteration, while it seems to have appropriated all the most 
delicate species of metre for which the Indian ear is suscep- 
tible.^ And though perhaps it may not poss<?s8 the charms 
of rhetorical composition, (which the temper of Indian 
governments would not a^Jmit,) it is nevertheless abundantly 

• [This appears to be a misapprehension, as there arc but thirty-four cot»- 
ionants at most ; and these are distributed into five classes, vix., gutturals, 
palatals, cerebrals (or linguals), dentals, and labials. The diphthongs, pro- 
perly spring, are four, e and o, as well as «i and ««, Ixjing usually reckoned 
among the number ; though to be sure the two first dider not in sound from 
the simple vowels in the words there and $Ume : hut as the author had pre- 
▼iottsiy restricted the vowels to five, viz. o, f, m, and /n, (sec p. 105,) we 
must necessarily include e and o under the diphthongs. Travsl.) 

** On the metrical art of the Hindus, we now possess the learned Essay of 
Colebrooke, On Sanscrit and Pracrit Poetry, inserted in the Renturehee^ 

voL X. p. 3^, etc., and which is exclusively devoted to this subject Sanscrit 
literature contains several copious works on Prosody, as that of Pinjala imd 
cMJbbert. The most oanunon metre is that of the tlokas, or stanzas consisung 
of four verses of eight syllables each. 
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recompensed with a poetic prose, ^ which the best writers 
were perpetually endeavouring to embellish and refine : it 
has moreover reached a high degree of scientific cultivation, 
and the richness of its philosophy is no way inferior to its 
poetic beauties, as it presents us with an abundance of tech- 
nical terms to express the most abstract ideas. It appears 
to have received its grammatical structure at a very remote 
period of antiquity, as the Hindus carry their oldest gram- 
marians far hack into the fabulous ages,^ while at the Siime 
time; the study of grammar seems to have furnished their 
leanunJ men with a never-ending source of occupation and 
amu8(;ment. The infl(*ction of nouns in Sanscrit is different, 
according as the word terminates with a vowel or conso- 
nant ; the declensions are eight in number, and completely 
designate each case by a variation of the terminating sylla- 
bles ; among these (M*curs a triple* ablative.^' Tlie numbers 
are singular, dual, and plural. The three* gemders, mascu- 
line, f(*minine;, and neuU*r, are also distinguished by the 
termination ; but there appears to be no common gender, 
iw in our Occidental languages.'^ The inflection of verbs, 
also, is accomplished by means of difi‘en*nt terminations ; 
they are divided into ten (dasses or conjugations, and admit 
in addition to the a<;tive, [Missive, and de|K)nent, an imp(‘ra- 
tive and optative form: the tenses also are variously modified 
by the employment of three preterites, and two futures, to- 
gether with several piirticiples, and like the nouns they 
admit the distinction of singular, dual, and plural nura- 


• [Spc Colcbrooke’s Kssay on this subject, p. 449. In this kind of prose 
compound words arc prineijmlly used, which are considered a beauty. 
Mr. Colcbrookc mentions four kinds of prose; viz. I. Simple prose, admit- 
ting no eomtHuind terms, 2. Prose in wiiich compound terms are sparingly 
admitted, o. Prose abounding in eoniiK>und words, some of the inordinate 
length of one hundred svUablt^ ; and, 4. Modulated prose, frequency exhibit- 
ing portion* of verse. ^RANSL.] 

• For instance, Panini, whose Grammar serves as the text, on which later 
gn^marians have commented. An excellent review of the History of Hindu 
writers on Grammar, is inserted in the seventh volume of the Aiiatie Bt- 
senreAtis, p> etc., by Colebrooke. 

•• [This is incorrect ; the author seems to have confounded the instrumental 
and locative cases with the ablative^ from w hich, however, they are perfectly 
distinct, as well as from each other. Ts ansl.] 

• [In remarking on tliis passage the French translator observes, “There 
are actually more nouns of common gender in the Sanscrit than in any oth^ 
known langua^;* and indeed, Wilkins, in his Grammar, p* 614, sq., gives 
copioiii lists of nouns which are of any two gentkrs respectively, and even of 
all three together. Transi ' 
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bers,’^ In all these points the attentive observer will remark 
a striking resemblance to the construction of Western lan- 
guages ; while in its extraortlinary capabilities of forming 
compound expressions, the Sanscrit evidently has the ad- 
vantage ; fur by the elision of certain letters it can unite a 
number of words togethtT, almost to an indefinite <‘xtent, a 
licence which, esf>ec!ially in reading the po<‘ts, often ser\'cs 
to retard the progress of the learner, but to th<* cxpc^rienceil 
eye of a nativ e pnvst^its no obstach* whati^er.*^’ 

The Sanscrit, acconling to the Hindus, is the language 
of the gods;^* in it are com|H>s<Hl for the most part their 
religious books, and the* writings which form their classic 
literature* ; it is not therefore without reason that it has been 
called a holy tongue. At present it is a d(‘ad language, 
understood only by the [lundits, wlio themstdves have been 
obliged to ruakf* it their jirevious attfuUive study. This cir- 
cuinstancf* has induced some writers to (piestion the faet of 
its ever having been a living or v(*rnacuhir tongiu*, and to 
suppos(‘, on the eonfrary, that it was a mere invention of the 
Brahmans, liaving for its object the*, interest and preserva- 
tion of tlieir religion.^* 

This is, however, a gratuitous .sup[K)sition, which the pre- 
sent state of our acquaintance with the Sanscrit will furnish 
ample and satisfactory means to contnidict ; besides, it is 
not very ea.sy to define what is precisely meant by the ex- 
pression of inventing a language : and indeed a^lmitting 
that such an invention were even possible*, yet still its fur- 
ther development could only be accomplish(*d through the 
medium of vernacular speech : for how can we imagine it 
at all likely that a literature, which is one of the richest l>oth 
in poetry and prose, should liave been forirK?d in an un- 
spoken language, or how could the works contained in it 
have been, I will not sjiy preserved merely, but even have 
acquired their high degree of classical reputation througli- 


Bo 


All this is borrowed from Wilkins’s Grammar, compared with that of 

prodigious compounds, some of them extending to one hnndivd 
and fifty-two sylmbles, (see A$i0t. JReB. vol. i. p. 360,) seem rather an artificial 
embeliishiDent, peculiar to the written style, than to have had any influence 
on spoken language. fSee also Amat. Re*, vol. viL p. 1J02 j Coicbrookc on 
the Sanscrit and Pracrit Languages. TsA.vht.] 

•* AmHk Rm. vol. viL p. iIST • Ibid. p. IWI. 
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out the countiT ? A languc^e which was once spoken is 
still capable oi being preserved in its literature, as is the 
case with the Latin and the Greek ; but this very literature 
could only have been produced when the respective lan- 
guages were vernacular. 

Asia supplies us with several examples of languages that 
have been formerly spoken but are now dead, still subsist- 
ing in their literary compositions ; we need only mention 
the old Persian dialects, although none of these, in point of 
richness and extent, deserves even a remote comparison 
with the literature comprised in the Sanscrit. Where the 
religious opinions of any people are founded in holy books, 
the languaj^e also in which these are written, however in 
progress of time it may be corrupted, and even become 
actually obsolete, will yet never be altogether forgotten ; 
especially when a privileged cjiste of priests are made the 
sole depositaries of their contents, together with the par- 
ticular forms of worship enjoined in them. We ought 
moreover to recollect, that among the Eastern nations, the 
connexion between literature and religion is usually very 
close, in some instances indissoluble ; and this is in a high 
degree the case with the Hindus ; consequently when the 
Sanscrit ce^ised to be any longer a vernacular language, its 
literature still found a never-failing support in the religion 
of the country. 

The question whetluT the Sanscrit was an aboriginal In- 
dian language, has Wen variously answered. Sir W. Jcmes 
is of opinion that the principal Asiatic nations and dialects 
were derived from Persia ; and also that conquerors from 
the latter country invaded India and brought with tliem 
their own language,*^ to which cause he attributes the strik- 
ing resemblance between the Sanscrit and the Zend, one of 
the most ancient Persian dialects. Father Paulino, who is 
so fond of contradicting Jones in every thing else, is on this 
point, however, nnanimous with him.^ The name of a later 
antiquary, Dr. Wyden, to whom I shall soon have another 
occasion to refer, would certainly add much weight to this 

• ITarfc*, Tol i. p. 26, etc. And with respect to the Zend especiallr, pp. 

as, in hk Discourse on the Persiiais ; " i was not a litUe aixrpriaed,* 

Sir W., “ to find that out of ten words in Du Perron’t Zend Dictionary, six 
or seven were pure Sanscrit*’ 

•• In his Ueiuise, De Afhnitate Lingua* Samscrdamicss et Persic*. 
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opinion, provided we were sure that the extent of liis philo- 
loj^ical acxjuin'inents einbntced a siirticii*nt knowledge of the 
Zend also. But so long jis all our acquaintanee with tlie 
Zend is nierely d('rived from one imj>erfect vocabularj% and 
beyond which the hnirning of th<* al>ov(*-in<*ntioned oriental- 
ists themselves did not extend, we may ho allowf*d to defer 
pronouncing any opinion on the subjf'ct till we an* in [k>ssi*s- 
sion of further information. Whether th<* Sanscrit was intro- 


duced into India by ft)reign invad(‘rs, is a (juc^stion which we 
are equally unabh* to determine upon any c(*rtain historical 
principles, b(‘cause the date of the suppos(*d occurnaice is 
too far beyond the nmge td* authentic history ; matlier in- 
de(‘d do(*s its solution appf‘ar to Ik* of any great practical 
importance. Thost? writers even who assuim* tin? fact, must 
at the siiine time be obliged to confess that tin? Suns(‘rit 
could only have uc(|uired its excjuisite refinement in India 
itself, and among the pe4>ple who inhabited it. Now it is 
un([uestionable that the proper country ol* any languagi* is 
that v\'h(*re it was cultivat(*d and refin(*d, not tin* one from 
wlience it was originally brought. So in the cas(* of the 
(ierman, which modern philologists, wiili eviiry a|)p(*anincc 
of probability, have d(!rived from the Persian ; y<*t no one 
will therefore be disposed to question tin? fact of the (Jerman 
languagf* having b(‘(»n formed in (i(*rmany alone: it is pro- 
bable, indeed, that the resemblance betw(»en tiui Sanscrit and 
the Zend, owing to the neighbourhood of Persia, may be 
much greater than that betw'een tlu^ (i(‘rinan and the Per- 
sian; hut still, according to all our notions on the subject, 
the Sanscrit could only have^ b(‘en perfecrtly d(^velo[MKl and 
refined in India, just as the (lerman only in (lerrnany ; and 
all the writ<*rs and jxM'ts who have contribuk?d to the refine- 
ment of Sanscrit Indong to India, with the same propriety 
as those of (iermany do to the latter country. 

Although, however, it is impossible to doubt the fact of 
the Sanscrit having b(?en formerly a living language, yet it 
still rt^mains for us to determine whether this was the case 
all over India, or whether it was only .spoken in particular 
districts, and where ? as also, how it came to be the lan- 
guage of literature, and what w^as the perir>d of its mmt 
perfect development ? and further, when, and from what 
causes, did it cease to exist as the medium of vernacular in- 
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tercourse ? These, it is true, are questions to which we can 
then only expect to fiimish a full and satisfactory solution, 
when we have a critical history of the nation itself ; in the 
absence of which, therefore, w^e must be obliged to content 
ourselves with conjectural probabilities, instead of absolute 
historical facts. 

In asserting the Sanscrit to have been once a living lan- 
guage, w(j are far from concluding, therefore, that it was 
ever spok(*n in one single part of India, much less over the 
whole country, with the same degree of refinement and pu- 
rity us we now find exhibited in the classical works of Hindu 
literature : W(‘ only maintain the literary Sanscrit to have 
been formed on the basis of a highly polished and improved 
colloquial idiom. That in this sense* of the word, at least, 
the oanscrit w'us formerly vernacular to a great portion of 
India, may be inf(*rred with the highest probability from a 
comparison of tin* oth(*r still (‘xisting Indian dialects, and 
the varioiis degrees of rf*lation in which they stand to the 
Sanscrit. According to some learned English writers, who 
were not likely to be mistaken on such a point, there is at 
present a language spok(*n in Cashnnr so nearly resembling 
the Sanscrit, that it is imjK)ssible to avoid deriving it from 
that source. Col(*brooke affirms that the B(‘ngali conUiins 
few words which are not (*vid<*ntly borrowed from the San- 
scrit.*'*'' And, according to tin* same writer, the present 
dialect of the Punjab is nothing more than a corruption of 
the Pracrit ; whicli in its turn is a peculiar dialect of the 
Sanscrit, and iu*xt to that language most successfully culti- 
vated by tlu* |K>(*ts. Do not all these circumstances, then, 
unite in authori/.ing the probable conclusion, that in the 
north(»rn parts of India, especially on the banks of the 
(langes and in liehar, the scene of so many of the oldest 
Hindu po^uns, the Sanscrit w^as at one time the vernacular 
language oftlu* pc*ople? We have, besides, already proved, 
from an examination of the inscriptions, that it was used in 
this verj' country for the purjK)se of inscribing on public 
monuments. Mr. Colebrooke further conceives himself to 
be fully borne out in asserting the Hindustani, which is 
spoken in certain j>arts of die interior, to be a veritable de- 


vul. vii, p. 22-1. 
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scendant of the San«?crit.'* On tlie other hand, it 
uncc;rtain whether a similar orifz:iii can Ik* justly attributed 
to the Mahratta, as well as the dialects prevailing on the 
coast, such as tlie Telinga, spoken on the banks of the 
Krishna and (uKlavery, imd the Tamul on the Malalmr 
coast ; and, although we are inforni(‘<l that many wonls in 
these lanpiages are deriv(*d from the Sanscrit, yet tliis will 
not prove their whole structure to be so likewise. 

But the researches of tin* l<*urned Ur. Leyden, in whose 
death the interests of Hindu philolog^^ receiver! a s<!vere 
blow% hav(» satisfactorily proved the Sanscrit to have ex- 
tendml much further, and tliat it must have be<*n prevalent 
in the l/ltra-Gangetic continent. This country, over which 
is spread the rtdigion of Buddha, though perhaps consider- 
ably nuKlifi(xl, is also in [Kwsession of a sacred language, 
cuIIkI Bali, or Pali, in which tlu* holy lKK)ks are written. 
Accorriing to the inv<vsiigations of the above-mentioned 
scholar, who lived a long time in that j)urt of the world, and 
to whom we are indebted for the inu.st accurate accounts of 
the nature, analogy, and derivation of the sev(Tal dialects 
prevailing in those countries, there is every reason to l>e- 
iieve tliat the Bali is a legitimate daughter of the Sanw'rit, 
as well in its t«*rms as in it.s grammatical inflection.*'^ Dr. 
I^*yden, indeed, considers it, togetheT with the Zend, as llat 
very oldest ofl'spring of tlu* parent tongue ; and assiTts it to 
Ik? tlie firedominant language of religion from Malaixa to 
China. It would therefore follow that the Bali was propa- 
gated in these countries at the same time with the worsiiip 
of Buddha, but whether as an indep€m(l(*nt languagi*, or 
merely a corruption of Sanscrit, c(>ris(K|uent aiiumg nations 
situate at a di.stance and using difl’erent idioms, cannot cer- 
tainly be determined. 

Admitting, then, the. above-mentioned dialects to Ik* 
rtmlly derived from the Sanstirit, and as moreover the oldest 
works of Hindu literature arc composed in that language, 

*• Atmiie vol. vii. p. 221. Ibui. p. 

* On the l^giiageana the Literature of the Indu Chinese Natmn«, hy J. 
LicrnEK, M. D. in the A$iatir, Han, vot x. pp. I.'iS— 2SK. In the 

author enumerates thirteen dialects current iii India lA*yond the fjlaiige«, of 
which he points out the nature and analogy ; and finishes with an ^‘ouni of 
the Bali, tne sacred language of those countries. [Consult alw) wiifi re*p<*<t 
lo the Bali the researches of Messrs. Burnouf and Lassen. Tbajssi.J 

f J 
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it follows, therefore, that in one sense at least its high anti- 
quity has been proved, simply because we know of no other 
language in India more ancient than the Sanscrit. But it 
still remains to inquire at what time it received its full and 
perfect devclopmcait ; and when, and from what causes, did 
It cease to be a living language? To the first of these ques- 
tions, tlu‘ ensuing n*rnarks on Hindu literature in general 
will furnish an a[)pro[)riate answ(*r. With respect to the 
second, we can only adduce conjectures more or less capa- 
ble of proof. 

The iiujuiries of Sir W. Jom^s and his literary friends 
brought tliem to the conclusion, that the century imme- 
diately precefling ihn coinrTU‘nc(‘ment of our era must be 
considered, if not as tin* (*arliest, v(‘t at huist one of the most 


brilliant periods of Hindu 


literature for it was at this 


time, according to native tradition, and in the court of the 


rajah Vicranmditya,'’^ (whose (‘ra commences with his death, 


fifty -six y(‘ars before Christ,) that nine of the most cele- 


brated Hindu poc'ts flourished, particularly Calidasa, who 
wrote th(‘ Sacontala, and Amura Sinha, the author of a dic- 


tionary called tlu* Anmra Coslui. An English critic, already 
mentioned, of the name of Bentley, contends against this 
opinion, and endeavours to prov(? that \ icramaditya and the 
tune gems of his court Ixdong to a much later age, that is to 
say, to the twelfth century of the Christian era ; and that he 
succeeded one rajali Bhojah, who die<l in the year 118‘2, 
after a reign of one hundred ycars.*’^ This chronological 
statement, however, which assigns such a modem prince of 
the name of \"icramaditya, at whose court those nine poets 
are sup[K><H‘d to have flourislicd, is founded solely and en- 
tirely upon the bare assertion of a learned Hindu, which 
Bentley eagerly took up because it confirmed his doubts 
respecting the age of the jH)et \'araha, which he objected 
upon astronomical grounds to place so early as the reign of 
an elder Vicramaditya, as is commonly supposed. But this 
report of n Bmhman who produces no authority, and may 
very possibly Imve forget! it in order to meet Bentley's views, 


•• JoyfKsy IfWA#. vol, i. pn. 310,311. 

•• Dow, in his Hislor)’ of Hindostan, and PoUcr write this name Bicker 
(The indistinct prominciation of the vulgar. Transl.] 

« " * vol. Wii. p. 243. 
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is so much the less calculated to bias an unprejudicc'd 
reader as it is indirectly n»futed by history itself : for the 
supposed age of the later Vicranmditya is that in which the 
conqueror Mohammed (Jhauri overtlm‘w the dynasty of 
the (iharmavide sultans, who reigne<l in Northern India^ 
Is it at all likely that at such an eixadi a nuinl>er of noi»ts 
nourished at the court of an Indian princ(\ and obtain«*d a 
classical reputation throughout the country, while the very 
name of this princt* is not evcui mentioneil in history? 
Moreover, the hundred years' reiirn attrihutcil to his pre- 
de'cessor rajah Hhojah, seems to have originiitiMl in a mis- 
take, as it is not the pn*deeessor hut tlie successor of the 
elder \ icnimaditya, called also rajah llhojah in Indian his- 
torj% who having come to the throne al\(‘r the disturbance's 
that ensued upon tlu* death of tla* lattiT, is said to have 
reigned not a hundml, hut fifty years;'* and the coinci- 


dence of the two name'^ mu>t appear no less (‘Xtraordimiry 
and improlmhle than the preti*nded long n'ign. 

But, whatever may lx? the i*piuious r(*spe(‘ting tlie true 
age in which tlu'se nine? po(»ts flourished, it is impossihh' to 
^^ga^d that alon<* as tlu* most uneient epocli of classical 
Sanscrit po(*try. The great epic* p()f*ms had alrc'ady heem 
composed many yc’urs previous, and what \\v shall soon liuve 
occasion to say rospc'cting the infhienee which tlu^sc* works 
have exercist*(l upon the* civili7.ation of India, will it is hoped 
be sufficient to prove, that tlu* classical period of Sanscrit 
literature must be n*f(‘rred to a mu(*li high(*r antiquity than 
the reign of Vicramaditya. The strongest geru?ml evidence 
in favour of this supposition may be drawn from the ad- 
vanced state of cultivation exhil)itf*d in tlu? language and 
literature itself, M*hich could only have* been jircKluced by 
the successive labours of many generations ; and also from 
the additional circumstance* of the \V*das, which are the in- 


dispensable requisite of the Brahman caste, being all com- 
posed in Sanscrit, and consequently furnishing a decisive 
proof that tlie language must be as old as the establishment 
of tliat caste. 


But the question is, whether, from being once a living 
language, the Sanscrit has gradually degenerated in the 


• In the year 1 1S3, A. D. 

• Doir*« History of Hindmian^ voK i. pp. 2G, 27* 
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mouth of the people who spoke it, or has its disuse been 
owing to the same causes which contributed to the decay 
of the Latin in Eur(^, and which now only survives in the 
cognate tongues ? These, however, are points of inquiry, 
which, considering the perfect chasm that appears in Indian 
history during nearly the whole first ten centuries of our 
ora, it would be impossible to determine satisfactorily. It 
is indeed probable that a more accurate knowledge of 
Sanscrit literature in general, may succeed in clearing up 
some of our difficulties ; but till then we must be content 
with adducing merely a few dates, which at best scarcely 
serve to throw a partial ray of light amidst the universal 
darkness in which the subject is involved. 

The proper country of the Sanscrit, according to our 
notion, that is, the northern parts of India, is exactly that 
portion of the country which has been most exposed to in- 
vasion by forfjign conquerors, from the time of Alexander 
down to Nadir Shah. This circumstance would naturally 
enough, we might suppose, have some influence upon the 
language ; but since no conquerors ever permanently settUni 
themselves in the country, at least before the time of the 
Mohammedan invasion, this does not appear to have been 
the cas^i. Unfortunately the Cireeks have left us no sort of 
information resj)ecting the languages of India, either at or 
subsequent to the time of Alexander ; nevertheless the in- 
scriptions we have already examined, sufficiently attest the 
fact of Sanscrit being throughout that whole interval the 
exclusively written language of the country. The first ac‘ 
counts we hav(' of the popular dialect of India, date no 
higher than the commencement of the eleventh century, at 
which j)ericKl the Mohamnuxlan invasion took place. At 
this time, we are informed, the Bhasha, wffiich is nothing 
more than a coIUxjuial variation of the Sanscrit, was com- 
monly s|.x>ken in Bengal.^ “ The term Bhasha," says Cole- 
brooke,*^ ‘‘ is employed by all the Indian philologists, from 
Panini downwards, to denote a popular didect of the Sans- 
crit, in opposition to the obsolete language of the Vedas ; 
and is further used in common acceptation to designate any 
modern dialect of India, particularly if it be corrupted from 


** Jones's IfVJri, vol. L p, 25 . 


Amatit Jiet, rol. viL p. 225 . 
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the Sanscrit.’' From this account it would follow that the 
corruj>tion of the Sanscrit as a popular dialect must be long 
anterior to the invasion of India by tlie Mohammedans. 
But since, however, the oldest Hindu grammarian, Panini, 
distinguishes the Bhasha or collocjuial s[)eech from the writ- 
ten language, dtxjs not this lead us to concliah! that such 
distinction nmst have existinl from time immemorial ; and 
further, that we cannot with .st) much pndiability rc'gard the 
colloquial form as a corruption of the written Sanscrit, as 
that this last is rather a jK>lislH‘d and improved variation 
of the |>opular language* ? It is ct*rtainly very possible that 
the col)<K|uial dialect may huv(* been considerably altered 
since the periinl of tin* MohamiiKHUin invasion ; but from 
what we have already observed resjM'cting the mcHlem B(*n- 
gali, and its striking r(*sc*mblancc* to the Sanscrit, it would 
apjK*ar in all probability to be that identical Blutslui r<q)ort- 
(h 1 t<i have been s[)oken when the Mohammedans first in- 
vaded India, subject oidy to the natunil corruptions intro- 
duc<*d by foreign(*rs. As to the rest, Mr. (^)lebrooke^’^ 
makes a v(?ry iin|)ortant observation, which is, the feci that 
the ancient dial<*et, \ raja Bhasha, fornH*rly s[)ok(*n in the 
count r)' of Mathura, where Krishna made his appearance, 
is still usimI in gnjat f)uritY over a consid<‘nd)l(» jM)rtion of 
the Duab, and on tin? bunks of the* Jumna and Ganges; 
and that the amorous ailventures of that god with theGopis, 
usually form the* subject of the national songs composed in 
this dial<*ct. Indeed the near(*r we approacli the north, the 
more freejuent traces do we find of Sanscrit pr(*served in the 
common language of tin* people. 

Th(* remarks, hith<?rto made, will M*rve in some sort to 
pave the way to our inquiries into the sf‘cond gnmd source 
of Hindu archaH>logj% viz. the literature of India. Here 
also we must premise the usual questions, as to the extent 
of our acquaintance with this subject, our ability to form 
any decisive opinion, and what general conclusion we may be 
allowed to draw from a comprehensive survey of the whole. 

The expression, however, Hindu literature, appears to he 
rather vague and indefinite : with us the denomination will 
chiefly comprise the literary productions written in Sans- 


A$tatie Rts. vol. vii. p. 231. 
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crit, considering the high degree of interest which this lan- 
guage has excited in Europe, though it is by no means the 
only one which the Hindus have cultivated and refined as a 
written language. Tlie same distinction has been enjoyed 
by several other dialects, some of them no longer spoken, 
such as the Pracrit,^*^ which may be considered a more soft 
though less polished variation of the Sanscrit; and even 
those which still (*xist are not at all deficient in works of 
prose, and especially poetry, which anj even in some degree 
considered classical by the nation. But on account of the 
decided pre-(‘minenc(; of Sanscrit litcTature over all the rest, 
this app(*llation has \mm more exclusively applied to the 
compositions writtcai in that language : it is besides regard- 
ed by the Hindus as a holy tongu(‘ ; th(*ir most ancient books 
on religion, the V’edas, and all that has any reference to the 
same subjt*ct, are uniformly composc'd in Sanscrit, which is 
also the language of tlaar oldest and most c(*lehrated epic 
j>oems. 1'h<j reunion of all thes(^ c|ualiti(‘s, therefore, con- 
curs to direct our attention with moni particular respect to 
that part of Hindu literature which is comprised in the 
8ans(;rit, 

The sum of our acquaintance with these productions is 
no longer confined to a mere knowledge of their titles;^'*’ 
but includ(^s also translations, and copious extracts, together 
with iniprc^ssions of the original text. From them we learn 
how rich the Sanscrit is in works of poetrj^ and prose, and 
yet a more accurate examination of the })articular details will 
out show our knowledge* of th(‘ whole extent of this litera- 
ture, notwithstanding our acquisitions, to be still limited 
and imjHjrfect. 


^ Jones's JfWhi, vol. vi. p. 20<». The Pmcrit, which is little more than the 
langUfL^ of the Brahmans, melted down by a delicate articulation to the soft- 
ness of the Italian. 

• As far os tht'sc arc concerned the most imjx)rtant information has l>een 
contributed hy Messrs. Hamilton and Langlcs, in their Catalogue des Manu- 
iM^rits Sanscrits, do la Bihliothequc Iroj)eriaI<‘,Rvec des notices sur la pldpart 
de CCS Merits, etc,, j\ Paris, I St)*. This livSt contains the titles, and partial ex- 
tracts of one hundn'd and seventy-eight works in Sanscrit, and murteen in 
Bengali. To tltesc we must not <»mit adding, Calalogus Libromm Sanscrit- 
anornm, auos Bibliotheett* Universitatis Havniensis vel dedit vel pmvit Na- 
thanael W’allich, M. D. liorti Botanici Calcuttenstis pncfectus. Scripsit Eras- 
mus Kycnipt Bibliotlu^arius Cniversitatis. Hafbias I^C2I. This valuable 
Cfdleetkm comprises the titles of almost all the Sanscrit works printed in Ben- 
gal, aecompaxued with short though interesting literary remarks by the editor. 
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The Vedas are reputed to be not only the most ancient 
composition in Sanscrit, but in the whole circle of Indian 
literature ; and even in a certain sense as the real stnirce 
from whence the latter was derived. On every (wcasion 
they are numtionod as the holy books, which it is the espe- 
cial duty of a Bmhinan to study, as the fountains of rt'lipion, 
and in short as the irnicious conmuinication of Bnduna him- 
self.^’^ The first (juestit)n tlicrefore we have to discuss will be, 
what is our knowhnlp* of the \ edas, and of their contents? 

Europe poss(‘ss(‘s one co]yy of the \\*das in the original 

Sanscrit, wliich is probably eoinj)let(*, and is pr(»serv('d in 

the British Mus(*iuu.'^ But they have not vet Ix'on trans- 

* %/ 

late<l ; indeed their vast extent will scnircely {)erhaps admit 
of this being ever perfectly done. Sonn? of the hymns 
have been rendered by Sir . Join's in English verse, “* and 
Bopp has furnished us with translations of sev<?ral other 
passages;** the fonne*r however are not so properly to be 
called translations, as poetical imitations; we an* neverthe- 
less indebted to that learned ()rif*ntalist for more exact in- 
formation in his essay on the liteniture of the Hindus.’’’ 

These, howov(‘r, and some other scattered notices or frag- 
ments, alone, would Ix' fur from enabling us to pronoum^e 
even a geneml ojiinion on the subject of the \'(*das, hacl we 
not also the assistance of ?vlr. Colebroc^kc' s essay,’* who wrts 
the first tlmt undertook a critieal (»xamination of these holy 
book.s, and yet nevertlnJess \vas obligcMl to pass over with- 
out notice several important .sections, owing to the very 
great difficulty of procuring a coinj)l(*te copy of the Vedas 
even in India itself. 

The collection of sacred writings, wliich we call the Ve- 
, though forming one [Kirfect whole, is however divided 


• See the essay translated from the .Sanserif, On Indian Literature, in the 
Asiatic Ues, vol. i. p. 3d0; with the commentar>'. 

^ This manuscript, contained in eleven very larp^e volumes, was brought 
from India and dc|Kwitcd in the Museum by Col. Polier, the same pentleman 
to whom we are indebted for an account of the Mytholog>* of the Hindus, of 
which we shall have occasion to s|)eak hereafter. See Asiatic lihs. vol. i. 

p.347. 

” Jox£g*s Works, vol. vi. p. 313, sq. 

^ Subjoined to his Conjugation-system of the Sanscrit. 

" Johes'b Works, vol. l p. 349. 

” la the Asiatw Res, vob viii, pp. 377* 497: On the Vedas, or Sacred 
of the Hindus. I follow Mr. Colebrooke in writing Vedas, not Vc- 
dams, Veds, or Beds, as tlie word is sometimes spelt. 
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into four parts, each of which is considered a separate Veda, 
and is further distinguished by a particular name. These 
are the Riclivoda, the Yajurveda, which is again subdivided 
into the white and black, the Sainave<la, and the Atliarva- 
veda.’*'* The last is g(»nerally regarded by critics as of later 
origin than the otliers, but luwertheless, without wishing to 
maintain the authenticity of the whole, it seems highly pro- 
bable that a [X)rtion at least of the fourth Veda is as ancient 
as any of the rest.^*^ The reason why it has not been so 
frequently mentioned as the three former, is perhaps owing 
less to its sup{)OH(id difference in point of age than to the 
nature of its contents. The names of the three former Ve- 
das arc descriptive of the different nature and destination of 
the several prayers which they respectively contain, and 
which are wont to be njcited on solemn festal occasions. 
The t(^rm Uieh, therefons denotes their being in verse ; 
Yajus is ap})lied to pros(‘ ; and Saman to the purposes of 
chanting. Tlu* fourth \\;da also contains prayers, but they 
are not (unployed in the sjime festal ceremonies as the others, 
it is eons(*(juently of a distinct character by itself. 

Each V(*du consists of two parts, viz. prayers (Mantras), 
and precepts (linihmunas). The whole collection of hymns, 
prayei*s, and invocations, which appertain to a Veda, is 
terme<l its Sanhita, All the re.st Ix'longs to the Brahmanas, 
comprising certain prec(*pts which inculcate* religious duties, 
together with maxims explanatory of those precepts, and 
arguments which relate to theology ; the latter are called 
Upanishads. The above chtssi Heat ion, however, of the con- 
tents of tlu* is not always strictly followed. Some 

U|>anishads ajv portions of tin* Brahmanas, properly so 
called ; othej*s are found only in a deUiched form ; and one 
is a pirt of a Sanhita its(‘lf.*' 

The Villas, then, consist principally of hymns and pray- 

** In Persian they arc called Rig, Ya^r, Sam, and Atherbam. See the 

ym yol, ii, p. -40S. The Kzour V c^ain, on ancicn commentaire de 

Yedam, tradnit par un Brame du Sanscritam, pul»lbhed by Voltaire in l/rS, 
and m long consideriHl tme of the genuine sources of Hindu wisdom, is 
nothing more iJiaii a moikm forgi»ry, as Mr. Ellis has lately proved in his 
Accoimt of a Discovery of a intern imitation of the Vedas. Aiiaiic Met, 
vol. xiv. p, I. The name Ksour is corrupted from Yajus, or Yajur. 

CoiEaaooftR, 1. c. p. 3Sl. It is certainly of very great age, for ermgk the 
oldett epic poems make mention of four as alre^y existing. 

" CoLXBxooxR, 1. c, pp. 
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ers ; those of the first are chiefly panegyrical, and are com- 
prised in ten thousand verses, or rather stanzas, of various 
measures ; they are put in the mouth of holy men, (Hishis,) 
who are therein mentioned, along with the divinitit»s, to 
whom the prayers are addressed. The composers are veiy 
frequently Rishis themselves,’** and count among their num- 
ber Brahmans, and sometimes even royal personages. The 
same Veda contains, also, invocations and gratulatory poems 
in honour of certain princes who had liberally rewarded the 
authors. The hymns and prayers of the second Veda, writ- 
ten partly in verse and partly in metrical prose, form but a 
small portion of its contents compared with the first. The 
hymns refer chiefly to certain sacrifices, during which they 
were to be recited, especially at the solemn one of a horse : 
the prayers are to be employed at the inauguration of kings, 
and are attributed some to Rishis, others to various gods.’* 
The hymns and prayers of both this and the preceding Veda 
are intende<l for recitation, but only according to c(^rtain 
invariable nres<iript forms : on the other hand, the hymns of 
the thin! Veda, composed altogether in verse, are destined 
exclusively for chanting. The fourth Veda, in fine, con- 
tains upwanl of seven hundred and sixty hymns and prayers, 
which are for the most part of an imprecatory character. 
The divinities, however, to whom they arc addressf‘d are by 
no means those who subsequently make such a brilliant ap- 
pearance in the Hindu heroic mythology, but consist rather 
of personified natural objects, such as the firmament, fire, 
the sun, the moon, water, air, atmosphere, the earth, etc., 
designated under various appellations.**** The [Kiculiar sa- 
crifices to be offered them, the incense and holy drink, made 
of the juice of Soma or moonplant,®* affi)nl abundant matter 
for the numerous prayers which are to be recited during 
each ceremony ; and of which, acconling to a singular prin- 
ciple laid down by the Brahmans, it is not at all necessary 

CoLfiBRooKE, 1. c. p. 392. What follows, is borrowed from the same 
writer. 

” Several of these prayers are translated in Mr. Colebrooke's Ihree imjHWt- 
ant essays, On the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, and of the Rmh- 
tmm especially, inserted in the fifth and seventh volumes of the AitMc 

•• Sec particularly Colbbrooke, Asiatie JUs, vol. viii. p. 39^ and compare 

the specimen of a translation given by Bopp. 

** Asclepias acida, or Cynauchum vimliiaie. 
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to comprehend the sense ! The only requisite, they say, is 
to know what holy person is speaking, the divinity whom 
he addresses, the particular event which is the occasion of 
the hymn, the syllabic measure or rhythm, and the different 
modes of recitation, whether word for word, or alternately 
backwards and forwards, to which latter method some oc- 
cult virtue is usually attributed.**'^ 

The second part of each Veda consists of Brahmanas and 
Upanishads. All those portions which do not belong to the 
Sanhita, are collectively termed Brahmanas, of which the 
Upanishads constitute tlie major part : the latter appellation 
does not signify mysteries, as it has often been translated, 
but the knowledge of (lod, and that ind(^(‘d in a twofold 
sense, fis describing not only th(^ knowledge itself, but also 
those* writings in which it is exj)lained and taught.**^ The 
Upanishads are consequently the true* foundation of Hindu 
th(*ol(>gy, as they contain special inquiries into the being of 
(iod himself, the* world, and the nature of the soul, etc. 


Each Veda, we must allow, contains also Upanishads, but in 
the first two th(*y form oidy a small })roporti(>n ; whereas 
the Hamaveda comprises the most detailed and abstmet re- 
searches of the above dcscri|)tion ; and even in the fourth, 
or Athurvaveda, they occu[)y more than half of the whole 
book.*** These* Upanishads arc compos(*d in vario\is forms, 


ordinarily in dialogues between the divinities, Rishis, and 


the <^lem(*nts, etc. ; 


fr(*qu(*ntly, how(*ver, th(*y assume a di- 


dactic chameter, and as th(*y v<»ry oft(*n diverge into a pre- 
cativo form, it is evident that we cannot always draw an ex- 
iu*t line of distinction betw(*en th(*m and the Mantras : some 


of thest* pieces have b(*(*n translated by Sir W. Jones,*** but 
it is to Aiujm'til du Perron, the h'urned Orientalist, who 
brought tin* Zenda vesta to Europe, that we are indebted, if 
not for a cmnpl(*te tniiivslation, yet at least for extracts so 
very cunsidenihle as to occupy no less than two quarto 
volumes of his Upnekhat.***’ n ith such assistance as this, 
one might W led to suppose that very little w^as further 
wanting to complete our knowledge? of Hindu theology. In 


•* CoLsapooKit, 1. c. p. 389, 390. 

• IbkL I 4ri. •• Ibid. pp. 461, 4?!. 

vol. vi. Extracts from the Vedaii. 

** (TjimekM Anmcktil Perros, Paris, 1801, Upnekhat is the 
Persian form of the word Tpanishad. 
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the first place, however, this Upnekhat is nothing more than 
a Persian abridgement, and the translation is made? from the 
latter tongue instead of the originaK and how can we 
guarantee the fidelity of the Persian tnmslator ? Besides, 
had the e<litor even intended that his hook should Ix^ com- 


pletely unservinnible to nine-tenths of his r(*aders, lie could 
scarcely have adopted a more convenicait |)lan for the pur- 
pose than the disorderly arrangement h(» lias ol)s<'rv{*d. The 
Upnekhat contains, it is true, sidc'ctions from all the four 
Ve<las, but they seem to be mad(‘ at random, sometimes 
from om* and som(‘tim(*s from another; by far tlie gr(*at(»st 
part are taken fi\)m the fourth : tla^ con.se(|uenee is, that 
there can Ix^ nothing lik(* a systtMnati(‘ and coinpl<*t(* view 
of the whole. Again, the extracts are r(‘nden‘d intt) sucdi 


literal and theridbre unintelligilde l^itin, that he hits very 
frequently b(‘en oblig<*d to subjoin in a parenthesis a!i addi- 
tional version s<anewhat inon* explanatory than the <»ne 
made word for word. Now let any on(‘ (‘onceiv<‘ the dif- 

ft- 

ficulty of wading in this way through a sub)(‘ct which of 
itself is surticiiMitly abstnict and <d)scnr<% and la* would not 
be at all surprised to find that, with tla* (‘xception of the 
author and his printer, no person had yet lauai able to read 
through the whole of Du PiuTon's llpni’kliaf : and sup- 
posing any om* actually has had th<‘ {)atience to achitwe a 
complete j)erusal, I would then ask him whether he under- 
stood it ? For iny part, 1 must confess my own repeated 
attempt,s have })rov(!d unsu<*cessfid, and 1 must, thendbre, 
leave to the incjuirers into religious history the difficult task 
of elucidating its obscurities.**^ 

These discussions, howev<*r, wHl serve? to furnish a general 
reply to the question, as to th(‘ contents of tlu? \ (xlas ? It 
is indeed no small advanUige to know what these fmoks 
comprise in the whole of th(?ir subjivt, as wiill as in their 
constituent parts, (though each of tlu* latter still nHjuire a 
separate and particular examination,) for (?veri our presemt 


** [There is a notice of thin work in the J'A/ifihnrf/h lUrirtr^ vol, i, p. 412. 
The critic therein does full justice to M. du Perron’s knowledge of the Per- 
sian, but questions his knowledge of the Sanscrit, or ratlicr, unnounces his 
total ignorance of that language. Ritter also remarks that the Upnekhat 
contains so many mistakes and false intciq^retations as to Ik? quite useless in 
a work of investigation. Sec Qe^cht^hU tUr PhiUrntphte^ vof. i.^ p. 7'^- A 
milder sentence is pronounced by the Count Lanjuinais in the 
tom. iii. Transl.] 
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imperfect acquaintance with these sacred writings is, never- 
theless, of itself sufficient for enabling us to draw certain 
weighty conchisions. 

First, then, the Vedas are, for the most part, collections 
of small detached pieces by difihrent authors, whose names 
are frequently therein cited, as is the case with the hymns.“ 
They cannot, therefore, be all of the same age, and although, 
for reasons which shall appear in the s( 3 quel, we must 
necessarily refer them to a remote period, yet it must have 
required a long interval of time to prcxluce and unite them 
t(»gether in one collection as they now appear. And as 
they consist priiuripally of hymns and prayers, it would 
seem highly probable, ev(‘n independent of such being the 
actual report, that at Hi's! th(?y wen? preserved by in(?ans of 
oral tradition, until the; assistance of letters enabhid them to 
1x3 tninsmitt(Ml with greater c<?rtainty to future ages.^^-^ 

2. In order to give* tluMU their pres(mt arrangemient and 
connexion, the V(?dits must (‘vi(h*ntly have required the 
labours of sonn? com|)il(‘r who incorporated the detached 
j)ieees into one work. And in etfect Hindu tradition has 
asvsigiu'd the task to Vyasa, whose* age goes far back into 
the fabidous jx*riods. \ yasji, how<*ver, is nothing more 
than a common term applicabh? to any (compiler in genenil 
we are th(*refore still in the dark. Mr. Colebrooke at- 
tributes the surname in (juestion to Dwaipayana, whom he 
supposes to have compil(Hl tlx* Vedas. But even of this 
latter jx^rsonage we know nothing further, and Mr. CJole- 
br(K>ke liiinsidf conf(?ss<*s*^‘ the total absence of any chrono- 
logical data for ascertaining the exact period when they 
were either coinpos<Ml or set in order. There is, however, 
the less r(?ason to bt* surprise<l at this uncertainty, the case 
is the samt? with tin* lK>oks of Moses and the Zendavesta. 

• Kj^rh Veda, for instance, is furnished with an index of “unquestionable 

authenticity,** which di'scritjcs the contents of the Kt;vcral nieces, and adds 
also the names of the cot«j>oscrs. vol. viii. p. 392 ; where Cole- 

Urooke mentions the most iiiu>ortant. Among the royal authors notici'd in 
this list, we nu'ct with none tnnt are found in that of Sir W. Jones, Horita, 
vol. i. !>. sq. 

• Jit*, vol. viii. p, 3/^. The Greeks who aceompanied Alexander, 
had alrt'ady remarked the Indian custoor of reciting these hymns ; and it was 
in singing one to the praise of the gods that the Brahman Calanus so readily 
mcKtnted the funeral pile. Arrian, Op. {». 147. is it |» 06 sible to doubt the fact 
of their being taken from the Vedas ? 

'k &•. vol. viU. pp. 37H, 39*2, 4^. 


•’ Ibid. p. 489. 
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They have been preserved to onr times, but the true account 
of their origin is involved in the deepest obscnirity, 

3. Witli n^pcH't to the age of the Wdas, we are in pos- 
session of s€*veral weighty misons for referring it to very re- 
mote antiquity* Tluw are wnthoul <loubt the oldest work 
composetl in Sanscrit ; as is suflieiently attesti^d by the ob- 
solete idiom in whicdi they are written, and which inter[H)8<'S 
such frequent and serious obstacles in tin* way of translating 
and explaining tliern. Another prcmf is deriv(Ml from the 
circumstance that all, (wcmi the most ancient Sanscrit writ- 


ings, allude to the Vedas as already in (‘xistence, and cit(^ 
numerous passages from tluan almost at (‘very ]>ag(*.''® W hat 
a consid(^mble portion, indeed, of Hindu lit(*rature is prin- 
cipally found(‘d upoi» tluMu, we shall soon havc^ occasion to 
obs(^rve. And lastly, to (wli A (‘da is subj(Mn(*d a tr(‘atis<j 
explanatory of tin' n^gulations of tin* eahaidar, which d(*- 
fin<‘s thf‘ exact time apj)ropnat(*d to c(‘rtain religious c<‘r(*- 
monies. It is adapt(‘d to tlie comparison of solar and lunar 
time with the vulg*ur or civil y(*ar; and was evidently com- 
pos(Ml in the infaiu'v of astronomical sci(‘nce/‘^ 

4. liut the strongest pr(»of of the antiq\tity of the \’(*das, 
in my opinion, is the fact that they exhibit no tmces what- 


ever of the pr(‘s<‘nt existing s(?cts of Siva and Krishna ; whi(*h 


is expressly remark(*d by ( \>l(4jrooke.‘^ “ In no |)art of the 
Vedas,*’ says he, “excepting only the latter sections of tin* 
Atharvaveda, w hich must tti(»refore be regard(*d as spurious, 
have 1 Ix^eii able to discover th(‘ slightc^st vestige of the wor- 
ship of Rama and Krishma, considered as incarnations of 


Vishnu.” Does not this (»ntitle us to infer that the Vedas 


must be long anterior to the origin of thost^, sects, which are 
themselves, however, of remote antiquity, as we have al- 
ready shown in our examination of the monum(*nts of Hin- 
du architecture. At the same time, moreover, the alxwe 


** Asiatic Res, vo]. viii. p. 

** Asiatic Res, vol. viii. p. 4^*1. This calendar is termed Jyolish, and the 
cycle, (Yu^) therein employed, extends only tc» five years ; the mrmthh are 
ail lunar ; l>ut in the midale and end of the jK'rifHl, an intercalation is eflected 
by doubling one of them. C’olebnwkc (p. 41115) quotes a jwssage fn»ni the 
calendar of the second Veda, which contains a determination of the soUtitial 
point at that time, and which roincides with the fourteenth century prevmns 
to the commencement of our era. These inquiries, however, more properly 
belong to the province of astronomy. 

•* Ibid. p. 4M. 
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remark serves to explain the reason why the different sects 
of India do, nevertheless, repard the Vedas as the authentic 


source of their r(fS[M*(*tive dopmas ; just iti the same way as 
the various denominations of Christian lK*licvers do, all of 


them, severally u[)hold the authority of Scripture. 

5. Adrnittinp, hovv(‘V(‘r, the Vedas to Ik* of very great an- 
ticjuity, is it not pro1)able that during the lapse* of ages, and 
sincf? th(*y wen* e,ommitt(‘d to writing, sevenil im[K>rtant 
changes jind interpolations may have cn*pt into the original 
text ! What app<*ars to confirm s\jch a supposition, is the 
fact that, according to Hindu report, Vyasa had numerous 
dis(*ipl(»s, each of whom again had tlanr own resp£*ctive 
scholars, who succ(*ssively instructed oth(*rs in their turn; 
insomuch, that at l(*ngth the vast numlxa* of alt(‘nitions 


made in the t(*xt, and variations in the manner of reading 
and HMutiug it, gave rise to no less than one thousand one 
hundred diflen'iit schools (»f scriptunil knovvledge.-^^ 

Now, without (‘stimating sucli a r(*|x>rt at more than its 
real valu<*, W(‘ an* fully auth()ri/(*(l in sus[)ecting the exist- 
ence t)f considerahh* int(‘rpolation ; though our conjecture, 
it is triH*, can only Ik* asccrtaim*d by a comparison of se- 
veral copies of the \ Vdas. In tin* first plac(‘, how(‘ver, these 
alterations, for the most part, wouhl only eoneern the out- 
ward form of pronunciation, which is so much the more 
likely, as that app<*ui's, from wliat has gont* before, to have 
been tin* principal object in making th(*m. And st»condly, 
th(*s(? very alt<*rations can huixlly he of modern date, but 
must have exist(*d for c(*nturies ; or in other words, the 


text of the Vedas, what(‘ver changes and modifications it 
may form(*rIy have ex|)eri(*need, has continued in its present 
state from vt*ry n'lnote anticjuity. This is pmv€»d, both by 
tlie num(*rous quotations Oivurring in the oldest writings, 
and which |K*rf(*('tly agree with the iiKKlem copies of the 
Ve<his, and also from the eircumstance of their l>eing fur- 
nisheil with ancient scholia ; which, as the leanuxl natives 


of India pret(*nd, is the only st*curily against falsification, 
owing to the scholiast's taking can* to explain every word, 
and comment on the semst! of everj^ piissage.^ And lastly, 
the strict rules prescribed for reading or clumting the Vedas 


iiiatic vol, viii. p. 3S2. 


Ibid, p. 4S0, $q. 
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in a certain defined rhjThm or tone, would render every at- 
tempt at interpolation very difficult, if not int])Oi»il>le, as it 
must be iinmediatelv det«H'tC!d. 

6. As the Vecius, like the Zeiul-Avesta, are for the most 
part conversant alnnit ceremonial laws, tlu*y inij)ly cons(»- 
quently the existt'ncv* of a c(‘rtuin form of rc‘liptnis worship ; 
which l>eing ohlii^ed to the observance of lavuliar rites ami 
invocatitais, woiihl <»f course la* confidfHi to a sacenlotal 


caste. Now the worship in question <*on(*erns a relipous 
system, whic^li, acctinliie^ tt> the unanimous opinion of ail 
those who have studied the sul)J(*ct, has for its foundation 
the beli<‘f in one (mkI.'*' This <livmity howev(*r was mani- 
fested in the grand phenomena of nature, w hich were them- 
selves again scjpanitely inviiked as d(‘ili<‘s under various de- 
nominations ; w'<‘ might, thenTore. in this S4*nse, consider the 
religion of the \\‘das as a kind of natural religion. But at the 


same time, and this eonstitut<*s its national peeuliarity, it is 
interw'oven W'itli a tissue <»f tlie most retim*d s|w‘cu!atioi)s, 
which particularly abound in the rpanishads. In those 
abstruse and mysterious dis<|uisitioiis, on the iidinife, on 
the origin and nature of things, on the fuiianution and ab- 
sorption of beings into the (fodli(*ad, tlu* Hindus, imtumlly 
addicted to profound eonfemplatioii, wouhl discovc*r abuiHi- 
ant food for the intellect, and fre(|uent op|M>rtuiiities of 
indulging their tust(* for Hbstra<’t reveri<* to the wildest ex- 
tent. That portion of tin* Vedas which is contaim*<l in the 
Upanishads is not wv must confess very easy to understand ; 
but still a moderate (l(*gree of ap[)lication and study, would 
no doubt succeed in illustrating the principal traits in the 
intellectual chanicter i»f this remarkable people, and their 
proneness to abstnw’t speculation, 

7, The ^"edas wvre consequ(*ntly the real source of the 
religion, it is tru<‘, but certainly not of the mythological 
system of the Hindus. The origin of tin* latter, as will l>e 
snown in the sequel, was the Indian epic The di- 

vinities, to whom an? addressf^d tin? invfx?utions containf^l 
in the Vedas, though many in numl)er, are yet only fXTson- 
iiications of natural objects, and according to the commen- 


• A$iaiic JU$, vol. viii. p. 396. Sir W. Jonc*, Father Paulino, and the re* 
porta of the I^antsh misHionarica, all a^ee on ihw which i* lurfher 

coofirmctl by numerous passages in the rjianishad**. 

VOL. II. It 
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tators may be reduced to three, ^ viz. Fire, Air, and the Sun ; 
and these again in tlieir turn are to be considered nothing 
more than particular manifestations of the one original Be- 
ing. In some jmssages, indeed, vve occasionally meet with 
the groundwork of certain fables, subsequently expanded 
by the [)oetH, but no tnic(? whatever of the favourite legends 
pectiliar to thosi! Mvts who adore Krishna, or the Lingam 
wh(»n<*e it nt‘cessarily follows, that the religion of the priests 
was always distinct from tliat of the common people ; though 
it cannot lu* deni^nl that lM>th stooil in some mutual degree 
of n»lation and <ronnoxion one with the other ; to explain 
which will be the special business of an inquirer into the 
religious opinions of India. 

'j'he Vedas, then, which are tlie sources of the sacerdotal 
rtdigion, can by no means be considertHl as such with regard 
to the jxqailar system of Ixdief : the common jK‘ople are 
not evf'u (»n<’(* |x*rmitt(‘d to nMid these books ; wluTeas it is 
the duty, as well as the exclusive* privilege of a Brahman, 
to study and explain them ; and the reputation of being 
versenl ther<*in is ec»nsid<Te»d an honourable* title of renown. 
I'lu? caste next in imnuHliate^ order is onlv allowed to hear 
thfrn reuel, or at most barely ti» read them; while the in- 
ferior, compn*hentliug the* gem^ral mass of the people, are 
absolutely forbideh’U Ix^th : so that the Brahmans appear to 
have always hue I it in tlieir jK)w<»r to communicate as much 
or a.s little of tin* \ eslus to the other caste's as they thought 
profX'r. But is it jH>ssible that such abstnisi* dogmas as 
those rontaincnl iu the rpaiushnds could have been adapted to 
the pur|x>s(*s of popular instruction, even supposing the will- 
ingness of the Brahmans to make them s<> ? Is it not rather 

• CVitKimooKi; {.isyttic AV*, vol. viii, p. a9<») has given the paamgei in 

th« oHipnal, nith a translation, (’ompare the first of hit three 

treatiMcii On the Heli^^ous CV*rcmoiiit‘» of the Hindus, ^itkihe JUm, vqL v. ; 
which contain* the dailv pmyerx and exercises of a Brahman. These are 
addrmed to the Sun, Fire, and Water, etc., and not to Vishnu or 8hra,clc., 
though Uie flames of the latter occur two or three Umet. But much mo^ 
fire<}oently is Bralima memjom*d as the first and unchangeable; ** Brahma 
it truth, the one iinnuitable Iwing," etc., p. 3fiU. It was only after the estab- 
liahmetit of the sects of Siva and Vishnu that the worahip of thoee deitiee 
aupetaeded iltat t»f Brahma ; the last is of a purely apirituai character ; the 
two former arc altogether M'nsual. 

• CouteaooKK, n. Ssa, note. 

The treatise ot i'olebrooke just mentioned, though it doei not abeolutely 
dtatiiigtittth the two religions, contains ncvertbeless the moat important eri- 
deuce lor esrablisbing the fact. 
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agreeable to the coitiraon order of thiiigss that, in a nation 
whose priesthood was in the exclusive posstWion of the holy 
books, a natural distinction should exist Ix^twei'n the saceixlo- 
taland popular forms of relipon ? Tlie truth and im[>urtanoe 
of this remark will derive additional illustration from tin* results 
of our inquiries into the n*ligious system of ancient Egypt 
8. It is, liowevtT, far from probable*, tliut the ancient 
dogmas and form of religitai pit-uliar to tin* \'(*das, should 
have l)een prest*rvc<l ev(*n among the Hnihmuns in all their 
original purity. How ind<*e<l \^er<* this possible*, when the 
obscure and obsoh‘te idiom in which tinw an* written. es|)e- 
cially th(? three first, rendt*rs their study <'xtremf*ly ditticidt 
even to Brahmans thetnselves,* to say nothing of the small 
uumlH*r of CM>pies to be found in the country ! Mr. Cole- 
brooke obs<’rves,'* “ A very gn*ut proportion of what the 
Veilas Unich htis alr<*utly beconu* obsolete ; other religious 
precepts and ceremoni<*s have been substitutcul in its stead ; 
a ritual foutid<‘<l on the Puranas, un<l (‘iisloins borrowc<l 
from the impure sourc(‘ of the 'Fantras, have in great imusurc 
antiquated th<‘ liturgy of the Vedas. The worship of llama 
and Krishna has replac(*d tiuit 4)f the (‘leimmts and planets.*’ 
Th is remark will, therefore, st»rve to throw some light on 
ihv origin of religious sects among tin* Hindus : a variation 
in the manner of reading and explaining the \’(*das would 
naturally protluce a vurit*ty of difr(*rent scIuh)1s, ami we have, 
already noticed^ the great number which w<*r<* cstablislied 
by the Brahmans in con.si*(|ueiice ; but the saua; causii will 
not account for the diflerent scjcts which have aris<»n among 
the common people. The latter have reference to the worship 
of certain divinities, not to be found in the \*eda.s, but derived 
solely from the Indian epic [nieim. It was long ago re- 
marked by the Father of (ireciun history, that Homer and 
Hesiod fumisluKl the deities of |x)pular mythology ; and in 
the same manner the gr(*at epic j)oets of India have in great 
measure supplied the numerous gcxls which fill the Indian 
Pantheon. We must not, however, forgcft to observe, that 
these poets themselves belonged to the Brahman caste ; a 
circumstance which might explain not only, in general, the 
intimate connexion always subsisting lietw'een the religion 

* AtiaHe vol. Tiit. p. 497. * viii. pjx 495, ^6. 

• See above, page 

K 
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of the priests and that of the common people, but also more 
particularly the reason why, upon the corruption of the old 
Vedantic system among the Brahmans, the two forms be- 
came confound<*d, and as it were* assimilated together. 

With resjHKtt to the origin of tlie several Hindu sects, 
we are not at all in a condition of giving any correct histo- 
rical ac<*onnt of tlam), or of assigning the respective dates to 
each. Tliow^ of Siva and \'ishnu are at prestmt the most 
generally |)revailing nn(*s, hut th(»y are not alone : by their 
side flourish that of (iain^sa and many others.* The intrin- 
sic character and objf*cts of worship peculiar to the sect 
of Siva, whicli adonis tin* Lingurn, aflonl a reasonable pre- 
sumption in favour of its })eing the most ancient, and pro- 
bably the original cre(‘d of the common |)eoph‘ : whereas 
that of V ishnu, on the contrary, worsliipptnl under the name 
of Krishna, ow(‘s its origin m<*rely to a reformation, under- 
taken forth(» pur|)os(» of refining tla* grossly sensual wwship 
of the former, 'fhe sect of Krishna, however, stands in 


such intimate <‘onnexion with tht» e|>ic jK>em, which has for 
its principal subject tlu' Instory of lh(‘ incuniation of V’i.shnu 
under tin* clmraetcr of Krishna, that we may correctly term 
it a jxK‘tical n'ligion. as will ap|>cur still more evident when 
we come to examine the subje<‘t of Hindu epic poetr}' in 
general. The attempts of Sir \\’. Joiu*sto fix the origin of 
the last-mentioiu*d se<'t, one thoustuui two hundred years 
before the (’hristian era, repos<‘ u|K)n no mon» solid grounds 
than his argument for placing the n[>|MUirunce of Buddha 


two centuries later, lH>th one and the other l)eing founded 
solely on the tniditionar}* reports of certain natives of ('ash- 
mire,* All that we know with certainty of Buddha is, that 
he was the founder of a s<*ct, which mu>t formerly have pre- 
\Tiile<l ov(‘r a considenible jwrt of India, but whose tenets 
and ft>rms of worship wtTe in direct opjx>sition to tho.se of 
the Bmhnmns, and ejig<*ndcr<Hl a deadly hate bt»tween the 
tw*o j>arties, which terminated in the expulsion of the Bud- 
dhists fn>m tlie country. One may easily conceive, there- 
fore, how* many cjuestions of great hivStorical importance still 
remain to be .solvetl in the course of our inquiries into this 
subject, in addition to our ignorance respecting the time 


^ point CoU*lmH4c in *he Amntir \ v, p, 

* W oHU, vnl. i. p, 21'. 
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when the sect was first ostablishcd. Notwithstanding the 
various conjectures which have been advancc^d by irmn! 
men on this point, Mr. Colebrooke, who cannot be s 
inferior to any Sanscrit s<*holar living, neverthelcji* only 
ventures to surmises that tlie Buddhists, though certainly of 
more miHlern origin than the W^Iils, are yi^t, however, an- 
terior to th(* sects of Siva an<! Krishna.*’ That tli(‘y must 
be of considenibh‘ antiquity is, 1 iinagiuf*, quite apparent, 
from the fact that a gn^at number of the oluest nn'k teni- 
{)h\s, as we havt‘ already nuuarked, were <le<iicat«*d to liud- 
dha. But what is a still more im|M>rtant pr<K)f in sup{K>rt of 
their age is, that the Buddhists nw actually imuitioiKHl in 
the Raniuyuna, (though we bi‘lit‘V(? only in om* jmsage,’) 
and are tluTe classed along with ath«*ists, that is, the op|M)- 
nents of Brahma who rej(*ct the doctrine of the \ edas. It 

would follow, therefore, that at the timt* when the* iiainavana 

% 

w^as c(»mjKKSCMl, llu‘ Buddhists wen* not men^ly in existence 
as a religious sect, but were <*onsiden‘d also the adv(*rsari*‘s 
of the Brahmans. What relatitm, however, tluTC might 
have sul)sist(*d betw(‘<*n the r<*s|H?ctive dogma.s of th(*s<* two 
sects, together with tlu^ history’ of the |M*rMtcution and ex- 
pulsion of the Buddhists from Imlia, is at pn*sc*nt involved 
in im[)<‘netrabl(^ obscurity. Mr. ('olebrooke would make 
the ditference l)etween the two consist in the Buddhists 
wishing to do away with animal sacTifiees, or at lettst, to di- 
inirii.sli the fr<‘(piency of their oc‘currence : l)y which the 
Brahmans would lose their j)er(|uisite of the flesh of the 
victims.” But without presuming to qu(!stion the correct- 
ness of this opinion, there is a .still more imjxjilant f)oint, I 

• Atnaiic ]le». v<il, viii. p. Hi* rfawjn* for attributing a greater age 

to the Veda* are again brought forward in his ObwTvationH on the Jains, 
ibiti vol. IX- p. *2i*3, etc. 

’ lUtmayofia^ Part iii. § atbeUt fallen from the path of 

rectitude * as a thief, so i<i a liuddhim ' " The \vhole of ihi« section, in which 
the Bmhman Javali is repreiw-nted under the assumed cliaracter of an atheist 
and a Buddliisb in converwition with Hama, is very interesting. W'hat prin- 
cipally excite* the abhorrence of the Brahmans i* the rejection of funeral 
sacrifices to bf* offered by sunriving rhildn n, and by conse(|tience, the depre- 
ciation of matrimony. 

[The passage of the Kamavnna just <|uoted, is one of a great many in 
which the translators through improvident haste have misconstrued tlw 
sense : moreover, it is not at all iroproliable tfiat the whole is an intefpola- 
tkm. Vide Sc«i.f;oEL*s Preface to his edition of the Hnmayttna, tom, i, p. .W. 


* CotsaaooxK, 1. c. 
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think, to which we ought rather to direct our attention. 
The rffligion of Biiddfia yet prevails throughout Ceylon, 
over the wiiohi of India beyond the Ganges, (except the 
countries when* Islam lias hf^en introduced, as for example 
the Malayan pCMiinsula,) in Ti\h% and even in China, where 
the religion of l*o, which is the popular creed, is reported 
to be synonymous with tliut of Buddha.^ These assertions, 
it is true, recpiire the sup|K>rt of mo«3 accurate inquiries 
and comparisons than have hitherto been institute^d into the 
subject, but siip[H)sing them to be founded on fact, w^e have 
an immediate and striking proof of the difference between 
the Brahmans and the Buddliists. 

In all tlie countries ulnm* mentioned the distinction of 
castes is jx rfeotly unknown ; is it because* probably rejected 
by the (hictrine of Buddha ? With regard to the higher 
castes, parti(mlarly that of the Brahmans, the fact is clear ; 
tile inferior ones arc not of so nuicli iinjiortance. This, 
then, surticiently explains the hatred of the Brahmans to- 
wanls tin* Buddhists. Ilien* is, ho\vevi*r, an additional cir- 
cumstune<», no l(*ss remarkalile. to i»e ol)M*rv<Ml : wherever 
the Buddhist cre<*d prevails, the sae(*nlotal caste of the 
Bnihmaiis has bis*n n*plac<»d by a monastic onh*r of priests, 
establisiifnl thnnighout tin* n*spective countries under va- 
rious denominations, iM*ing eulhd TulujH)ins in Ava and 
Pegu, and Gylongs in 'rib(*t. In the latter countr)* these 
monks jk)ss<*ss the soven'iirn |K»wer ; in some others, as in 
Ava, (the Birmcvse Kmpire,)aiul in (Vylon, they either have 
or had formerly considerabh* jH>liticul influence. But as 
this monastic cor|>onition p»x*s<*r\'es its existence, not by the 
eujoyiiu*nt of hen*ditarv rights, but solely by the accession 
of fresh m(‘mlH*rs, they must cons^*<juently be obliged to the 
obser>'anee of ix*r|H‘tuul celibacy, and be immured in a 
cloister all their lives.*'* Tlie Bnihinan, on the contrary, is 
not only }H'rinitt<*<l but absolutely enjoined by his religion 
to marrj', and he must Ik? tlu? father of a family b<*fore he 
can be allowcnl to 4>tfer sacrifice, or l>e admitted to the pri- 
vilegea of holy expiation. The hope of leaving children 

• Josut^ii ir xo\. i. p. KM. 

• Two tnotittit^nni of thi» dcscriptkm Mtj rrport^Ml to exi^t in Cejrloo, m. 
thott of MiUvathe aiiA A«giH ; Datt, p. 47. With regiad to thow Bimuih 

Ubet, tee Itic uccountJi givrn hy S^rmes luxt Tomer in their ret p ec U et 
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behind him k the very point on which all his Imppium de- 
pends, not merely in reference to this life, but to the next 
also, on account of the funeral sacrifices which his childrf»ii 
are religiously obliged to offer, and which involve the eter- 
nal welfare of the soul of the deceas'd. Tiuler such cir- 
cumstances as these, wlmt violent disputes must nwessarily 
have arisen when the Bud<lhists first began to pro|)iigute 
their obnoxious doctrines ! — dis|)utes probably inon* out- 
rageous than those (H‘xasii>neil by the intriHluction of c<*li- 
bacy into the Christian priesthootl. We hav(», as yet, nt> 
accounts of the [Hjrsecution and expulsion of tin' Buddhists 
from India, and this circiinistanee of itself would allow us 
to infer, with great probability, that those (‘vents nnist have 
taken place at a very remote |K‘riod of antiquity. And 
though some inod<?rn writers bring tin* date of tli(‘S(’ oeemr- 
rences as low down as the first and s(‘eond centuries of o\ir 
era," their oj)inions st»em to liave no I>(‘tt4‘r foundation than 
mere conjecture. It is, howev<?r, very tru(‘ tliat some traces 
of them ar<? sup[)o.s<Hl to liave been found in India, wliich 
are as late as tin* middle ages;*'" but tln*y are, nev(‘rtheles.s, 
of very doubtful authority : and ev(*n should we admit the 
probability that a feeble remnant of this sect might still lx; 
discovereil to exist in some on<* part of the ccnintry, y(*t tin? 
admission would not Ikj at all conclusive against the fact of 
the Buddhist persecution and cons<Hjuent (‘xpulsion having 
taken place at a much earlier date. 

The Vedas are regarded by tlu! Hindus as the Muin^e not 
only of their legislation, but of all their sci(‘ntific knowledge. 
The intimate connexion, indeed, which usually subsists 
among Oriental nations, between religion, laws, and s<'ience, 
espec^ly w'here these form tin? exclusive apjxinage of a sa- 
cerdotal caste, has already been demonstrated in our work 
on the Persians; and will receive additional proof from (he 


** [See a learned dxwiisHion of thin subject in WiLsos’t preface to liis />ic- 
ftwHory, pp. 15, etc., and 33 . Mr. W^ consider* it probaUfe that an utter ex- 
Urpatton of the Buddhists was eOcctefl U;tween the twelfth and sixteenth 
centuriea, and that tlie Jains iierfom^ed an important {lart in their expulsion. 
With rc g ai xl to the peculiar doctrine* of the nuddhtsts, see Mr. Hoixjso^ s 
I fcmotr, in tMs Tratuadiims of tke Asiatic Soeietj^f tom. ii, pp. 22.% 2^7* 


in the inscriptioiit abore explained, S4se p. 100, and partly in (he 
aeooanU of two Arabiao trmrellert through India in tlie ninth centur)', tmns- 
tated 1^ Rshacdot, p. 109. 
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remiU of our inquiries into the Egyptians. Before, how- 
ever, we can attempt to illustrate this question, we must 
examine how far we are in possession of the requisite data 
w'hich will enable us to pronounce an opinion in the case. 

It was the legislative system of India which first attracted 
the attention of its English conquerors, and justly too, in 
prefemice to any thing (‘Ise. For though by no means in 
itst^lf an iininter(\sting subject to them as antiquarians, yet 
considered with reference to tladr political situation it was 
e.ss<*ntially necf'ssary for them to become acquainted with 
the laws of a ])eopl(‘ wdu»m they wished to govern. Now as 
the Hindus themselves attribute a verj^ high antiquity to 
tlu*ir laws, so a paiiieular examination of this subject must 
necessarily involve an iiu|uirj^ into a very principal branch 
of Sans<'rit literature, Fhe leanu‘d founder of the Asiatic 
Society made it the favourite object of his studies, and pub- 
lishful the histitut(‘s of Hindu Ijiw, ncconipanied with a 
prefiie(‘.‘' This was follovve<l soon aft(*r by a work of much 
greati.‘r extent, fnan llu' p(*n of Mr. (’olehrooke, and enti- 
tled A Digest of Hindu Iaov.’* \\ <• are scrupulous to pre- 
wrve llu‘ respective titles of th(»s<‘ two works, as Sir \V. 
Joiu'S has ulreaely made use of them tc» express their com- 
pamlive* relation. '' fhe first, lioweveT, on account of the 
high antH|uity assignee! it. is more* important for our pur- 
pose^ of giving a g<‘m*nil outline of Hindu h^gislation than 
the Digest, of wluch only the tith‘s of contractvS and the 
riglit of succession have hitherto b<‘(‘n publislied. 

The Iaivvs ttf Menu eoinprise in twelve chapters the 
principles Inith of jHiblic and private* right. In ascribing 
their ce)m|>osi!ion to Me*mi, the first of the mythologies 
kings, the gnmd.Min of Brahma and father of Bhrigti, nothing 

** Iniititutoi of Hindu Lnw, or the OnlinanccH of Menu, according to lh« 
glotA of C’lilluca, rontainin^ the Indmii SyKli*m of Duties, religious and civil, 
vrrljally imnsdatcd from the original .Sanskrit ; with a prenure by Sir W. 
Jones, Cnlcnlla, l|?ICi, 

*• A DignU of Hindu Laa on Oontracis and Successions, with a Commen- 
twy Ja|ptnnatha Tcrca{v[incUunana, translated from the original Sanscrit, 
by H. T. ColcbrtK>kc, in thn*c voliuncs, London, ISOI. In this woHt 
we are ptwcntcib firxt. \oth the text of the ancient Hindu jurists. Menu, 
Hankha, V’ nhast»ati. and tnhers ; then follow the interpretations of the com- 
tnentators. That |>ort which trx^ats of the law of succession is particularly 
important, as it contains sImo the laws of family relaikuis, of man and wife, 
and children, etc. 

r^., preface, p iv. 
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more is meant, according to Hindu expression, than that 
they are of Divine origin, and the most ancient code of law 
belonging to the nation. They were communicated by 
Bhrigu to the Rishis, or sages, who consulttnl him for that 
purpose."* These laws are so closely alliwl to the \\*<la.s. 
particularly the first three, which are quoted almost at every 
page, that we may with grait pro[iriety refer them to thiit 
source, and consider tin* \'(“dus tt) Im* the |mr«‘nt stock of 
Hindu legislation in general.” The institutes of Menu are 
consequently posterior to tlie sacred books just inentiontal ; 
nevertheless it will be very ••asv to |)ersuade (uirs«‘lv«*s in 
reading them, that they eannot he all tlu* wiirk of‘ one {mt- 
son, scarcely indeed of oiu* genenition, hut that they must 
have been some considenihh* time in pntctieal use* heftire 
they wen* collected togetlujr and cominitt(*d to writing. 
They form a strange m(*dley of harharism and civilization, 
and although S(*venil |)ortions of tin* cckIc, <‘.s|H*ciully the 
penal laws, betray the infancy of |M)lilieal science, yet u|K)n 
the whole it exhibits remarkahh* proofs of a very advanced 
state of soci(*ty for an Asiatic nation. Tho distinction of 
castes app('ars to have lK»en ulr(*a<ly organiz(‘d, tia* cereino* 
nial laws of religion in full pnictice confonnahly io the 
do(?trine of the Vedas, and the dominion <»f the Hruhniuns 
perfectly estahli.4ied, although tin* soviTcigns \ver(f not yet 
chosen from tliat castf*. 'riie various relations of proprietary 
right are already very numerous and compheat<*d, and 
money is consideriHl as the usual medium of exchange, with 
reference to which most of the penal laws are d(*temnned. 
This is, by no means, such a syst(*m of h*gislation as would 
be 8uppos<*(i coeval with the nation its<df. 

On the other side, however, w*i? are in [)ossession of con- 
siderable evidence, IkuIi internal uiul external, for attrilaitirig 
a high d(*gree of unticpiity to the (_Vh 1(! of Menu. Several 
proofs already wl(luc^*il in supjK>rt of the age of the Vi*<las, 
will apply with the same force to the law's in question. 
And first with re8p<K*t to the language in which they are 
written ; this is metrical Sanscrit, and in an olwolete idiom, 

0ie.f pwfiu?e, p. riii. 

** Iljid. Ik »viu. The VedU* are the f<wn(lation of Uw, which in iUcIf, and 
jRoawillwmmding it was giTcn by Menu, h neTcrUkcietii entirely explained in 
the Vedv. 
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similar to that of the Vedas, though not so ancient Ac- 
cording to Sir W. Jones, when compared with the lan- 
guage of the classic poets, it is analogous to the Latin 
of the Twelve Tables as compared with that of Lucre- 
tius/** Further, the laws of Menu are exactly conform- 
able to the Villas in all that concerns religion and its 
ordinances ; we find the same divinities, always excepting 
those* celebrated by the Thirdly, we meet with no 

tntces of the s<*cts already alluded to, into which the Hindus 
wen* sul>s<*quently divided. And in conclusion, the long 
list of commentators and sc.holiasts who have endeavoured 
to explain these laws, would alone s(*r\^(* to prove their great 
age, and justify th(* common opinion of the Hindus in re- 
garding tliern as the most ancient code they possess/® 

Notwithstanding this general i*v id(mc(*, however, in favour 
of th(? anti(|uity of the laws of Menu, we have no positive 
testimony with reganl to tlu^ precise time when they were 
collected and einl)odu*d in their present shape. Sir. W. 
Jones endt*avour<»d to j>rov(* that they might have been com- 
piled about eight huudrt*d and eighty y(‘ars before the com- 
mencement of our ('ra ; and that, at n;ost, their age can- 
not cxcchkI one thousand two hundr(*d and eighty years 
Indore that p(*riod. in onhr to arrive at this conclusion, 
lie supjHKSivs that the Yajur-Vinla, according to the list 
therein given of inastt*rs and scdiolars, in connexion wdth 
certain astronomical data, relative to the determination of 
the solstitial [Hiint, may In.' ndeiTtnl to the year 1580 before 
the birth of dirist,*'^ He ol>serves further, that judging by 
analogy from the alterations which have taken place in the 
l.iatia langiaige, as evitlenced by a com|>anson of the frag- 
ments we possess of the laws of Nuina w ith those of the 
Twelve Tables, it must have required upwards of three cen- 

Prcfarc, t>. vi. 

** The wiiole collect iun of these and commentaries by the ancient 

Mtini»,or «A{^ i>ii the of Menu, t« caUt^tl the Dhcrma Saitra, or System 
of l.aw. One of tlic most tvlebruttHl of thev tia|fes is CuUuca, whose com- 
mciitary has been published together with the text, etc, 

rTbt original text of Xfenu with the eommentar}* first printed by 
Babo Ram, sU Calcutta, in I SIX The snlendid and accurate edition of Mr. 
Hanghton (ullowcd at lAindon, in l*US. ThiH was in great measuie the basis 
of a third lately published at Paris by M. l/oiseleur Deakmffchampa ; and, 
liitly, a fourth edition has just apfMvired at Calcutta, imder the authority of 
tha Coounittet of Public instruction. Tsansl.] 

WK e. vit. 
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tunes to produce similar mcKlifications in the style of the 
Vedas, so as to become what it is in the Code of Menu ; and 
by consequence he places the latter one tliousaiul two hun- 
dred and eighty years before the Christian era. Although 
we cannot, for obvious reasons, enter into a partictilur ex- 
amination of this hypotliesis, requiring as it dues not iner(»ly 
an acquaintance with astronomy, hut a critical knowh^dge of 
Sanscrit as spoken at the. most distant jw»rio<ls, yet otir nwl- 
ers will easily perc(MV(* up(ui wlmt vague and uncertain 
grounds it rests ; and without taking into consideration the 
supposed analogy existing hetween tin* intervals of time re- 
quired to priKluce tlu‘ resjan tive chang<*s m the Sanscrit 
and Latin, it is evident that these very changers, owing to 
the most different caus('s, an* sometimes (|uick and at otliers 
slow in their opc^nition ; a striking exuhiple of which is 
afforded in the history of the (J(‘rinan language. 

With reganl to the (ju<»stion how far the Hindus have 
pursued the study of philosophy, it would lx* inqxxssihle to 
furnish a complete answer with the aid of their wTitings on 
this subject alone ; and indcxHl could we do so, the task is 
more properly within tlu* province of the writers n|K>n phi- 
losophy in general. All that we know of the Jlindu |)liilo- 
sophical tSa-stras, is confim*^! to a few extm<*ts, for nom? of 
them have yet been completely translatf*d. The only one 
of these; treatises which 8ir W. Jones studienl in the (»riginal, 
and which is cominonlv as(!ril)ed to \ yasa, is short and very 
obscure, though consisting of some lM*autifully nuKlnlated 
sentences.'^* The most accurate information on this subject 
is given in the Ayin Acbari, whicli treats of nine <lifferent 
schools, and quotes the s<‘veral writings on wdiich they are 
respectively fi»unded.'^"^ The work however itself will only 
pos.sess a secondary authority in the f*yes of an antiquarian 
who wishes to consult the. first and most autlientic sources, 
though it may nev<*rtlieh*ss M^n^e to furnish a general notirm 
of Hindu philosophy ; and particularly to deterrnini; the 
question whether it U» distinct, or derived from the rfdigion 
of the Brahmans. Now it is scarcely [X)ssible to doubt after 
a perusal of the Ayin Acliari, that the bond of union be- 
tween Hindu philosophy and religion was as close as the 

^ pre&ee, pp. ▼. rn. ** JosfKi'i Wark$f »oI. i. p* WJCt 

® Ajfm Afhari, voJ. n. p, 406, rUi* 
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peculiar interests of an exclusive priesthood would allow us 
to expect, and that consequently the Vedas were as much 
the real source of the one as they certainly were of the 
other. This is further proved by the circumstance of the 
principal s(!h(X)l of Ilinciu pliilosophy Indiig referred to Vy- 
asa, tlie (uanpiler of the \'edas and the preceptor of Jaimini, 
whosf‘ work, entitled Wnlanta, both in its appellation and 
contents, ^ives t*vident proof of iM^inp dtTived from those 

sticism and ob- 
r the display of 
ubstnict s|M*culution, and of rours(‘ j^ave rise to a variety of 
opinions, which sul)se(|iHMitly produced the various sects 
einimerated in the Avin Acbari. It is here that the cha- 
rocter of the Hindus for profound and subtile investigation, 
HO cloHidy allied to th(*ir foiulness for a contemplative life, is 
exhibitcMl in the most conspicuous manner. But this indis- 
soluble connexion subsisting b(»twe(‘n Hindu philosophy and 
religion, iiiust at once fon'warn us not to expf'Ct the same 
free development of philosophical spirit among th<» natives 
of Itxliu aus atiuaig those of the W <‘st.** The philosophy of 
tlu' llimlus a|){>ears to have tak«*n the same course as the 
s(duilustH* of th<^ middle ages; it is fpiite as subtile, and like 
it attaches a jireference to the study of dialectics ; while the 
various H(duM)ls seem io \h* tiamded t)n distinctions (equally 
minute and refmed with thos<* which dividtnl the schoolmen 


holy books." ‘ The l 'j)anishads by their my 
scniritv aHl^rded exub(*rant subiect-matter f(i 


of LurojK*. 1 he Hindus, mwertlieless. havt* cultivated 


practical phih>sophy, and have not altog<*ther negl(»cUHl that 
cuIUhI moral, but llieir writings of the lutttT kind appear to 
contain nothing lawiMid nak^^l maxims or dognuis enveloped 
in fable; and up to the f>res<*nt time at leiist, we have met 
with no works which dt‘s<Tve a compari.son with those of the 
Gri'cian nu>ndists. 


In the same way that the WmIils are the nud source of 


• H vol. I. n, IG5. Whoever will coni|mre ihc regpoctive ikc- 

<s>unti of Sir V\ »Umm nml the Avm Arhttri, vol. ii, p. 4‘2H» ctr,, relnlive to the 
pttoept» of Jiiimini, will ea'nly how uncertain must be the judgmeot which 
wc conUt venture t«^ pr^uunmee on the phiUtsophkral svsiomA of India. 

•• ISeeCotKaRttoiKii’H <»ii thwnuhjeet in the of the 

Amite i. pii. iri, 43*.l, 549, where the reader will find lunple proof 

that the phil€»«otihen» or lndi« alloneti thetmelvi** as gveah if not greater lati* 
tude of ihoughi and eapre«ston than their hrettiren of the West ; and that 
their aperulatkma arc t»y no means alwara in the moat orthodox conloraity 
wHhtheVedaa Tassst.] 
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Hindu phil^phy, so are they considered with respect to 
the other sciences and arts contained in the four UfmvtMiaH ; 
that is to say, medicine, music in the larj^er sense' of the 
term, as comprehending: both poetry and dancinp, the art 
of war, and arc'hitecturc* •* ; under which last the mechanical 


arts in general are included. These are held to be <lerived 
immediately from tlu» None of tht» I jmv<Hhis have 

yet been published, and of the abovi^-inentioiuMl arts, music 


is the only one res[>ecting which we an* in j^ossession of 
learned inquiries dmvvn from original sources. The essay 
of Sir William Jon<*s (»n this subject,*'’ which has Ihhui 


translated by Baron Dalberg, and enriched with valuable 


remarks and additions,*" will s<»rve tt> show how nearly the 
music of the Hindus was conm‘ct(*d with their religion. 


With the same view we nec'd only nqxaU an observation al- 
ready made, namely, that one |)ortii)n of the hymns eon- 
tairu^l ill the \ edas is exchisively devoted to tin* purposes 
of singing. 

The study of the Ssinserit gnimmar may also [)e <'on- 
sidered as forming a particular liranch of tlie philosophical 
system of the* Himlus. As in tin* t)tln*r departments of 
science, so in tin? ease b(‘fore us, the rn*(lit ol* having in- 
vented grammar is usually attribut(*<I to a single author, 
named Panini, whosf? siitra.s, at least in India, are regardnl 


as the most ancient grammatical treatise* extant ; and which, 


in the absence however of any corri'ct data for their opin- 
ion, the native's assign to those* re*mote* perioels when in- 
spired sages appeare*d on earth as the instnie’tors of man- 
kind in arts and s<*ience\s. Panini is said to have? l>f*en the 


grandson of De vala, an inspirc*el lawgiver; e>f his work on 
grammar we know' nothing beyond the ae?count given of it 
by Mr. Colebroeike. Aece»reling to this le*arn(?ei scholar, 
the perfect cohe?rence of all the* |>arts of Panini*s work 


• JoNEs*st Uorks, vol. i- XtH, On tlu* Liuratnre of the Himluft. Thi' 
term Upaveda« ciciiote« inf<‘rior or RUppleroeoUiry V^edaw, lnin«}jiU*d hy .Sir 
W'illiam $u^rt^ureM. 

•* Sm W. JoNKs, On the XfuAtcftI Mode# of the Hindu#, Afiiatir %*ol. 
tii jx 35, etc. 

^ On the Miute of tAe Hindus, hy Babos Dalhebo, 1^102; together with t 
Collcetion of Indian National Song#. 

• CoLEBROOEE in Asiatit Hew, vol. vii. p. 5102, §q. The graffimalical 
antra# of Panini were puhliahed ai Calcutta, tn the year I *<09, but without a 
translation I believe. 
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6 vid 6 fitly pf0V6s it to have b^n the composition of one 
person ; nevertheless, it seems to imply the pre-existence 
of other inquiries of the same description, and Panini him- 
self frequently quotes other ^n^mmarians who preceded 
him ; an<l yet the general report in favour of its gr^t an- 
tiquity apj>ears to l>e fully confirmed by an examination of 
the work itsr^lf, for not only has it been comrnented on by a 
long series of grammarians belonging toverydistant epochs,®® 
so that wii might in some measure consider it as the general 
text-l)ook of all the Hindu grammatical compositions ex- 
tant ; but it is still more remarkable for the conciseness and 
obscurity of its prec(»pts, which must have rendered the ad- 
dition of commentaries a work of indispimsable necessity.^ 
It is probable, in(h*e(l, tliat a more accurate acquaintance 
with tne relation in which Panini’s rules stand to the lan- 
guage of the Wdas and tlie later classic poets, may enable 
us to determine their ag<‘ with greater eertaiuty. 

The study of grammar would imturully be followed by 
the comf)ilatiou of dictionaries. 'Fhe most celebrated of 
which is the Amani (\»slm, by Amam Siidia, who flourished 
at the court of \ icramaditya.^* A manuscript copy of this 
work is pnwrved in x\\v Iloyul Library of Paris and since 
tlie wlmle has bi*eii publislH*d and I ran slat we are better 

able to ft»rrn stnne corn^ct opinion of its nuTits. The Amam 
Cosha is a voeabulary written in v(‘rse, and (‘xplaining in 
seventwn scH'tions, the names of gods, men, the stars, ele- 
ments, sciences, mountains, rivers, etc. ; and is in its turn the 
subject of numerous commentaries explanatory^ of the deriv- 
ation of words, by retlucing them to their s<*veral primitives.'* 


The m<wt cf'lcbmtctl of thcfie, Pataojali himself, bclonjfs to the fabulous 
In hU Mnha Hhtishfn, or commcntan% each of PantnCs three 
nine hundn'd and ninety -six rul<>8 U examined and explained at 

lam. 

• CotrattooKK, 1. e, p, ‘iOiV •’ Ibid. 1. c. p. 214. 

•* LANOtt^s, ManwicriU SanMcntji, rfr., jp. 22. 

• Atnanmnha, nnma,de Cado; Roma, 175H. This ftm part contains 
ebietly explanationi) of the names of Hindu go^ : whole paotages, and iome< 

a number of verses, are cited. The cntiiv work wax mibxeqnentl^ 
printed in Bengal umlrr the title of Cosha, or Dictionarr of the Banaent 
Language, with an English interpretation by Colebrooke ; Serampotw, 

Coi^xaKOoxR, I r. According to LAVotKa, 1. c. p. 25, the number of 
Sanscrit mdieak does not exceed ten thoosand. [In g^ral the number of 
radicali in ordinary lists is about one thousand seven hundred; as 
repealed in dtflhwnt elai^ they exceed two iiiousand. In WiUon^t Diction- 
air Ihe number is somewliat nntre than one thousand nine hundred. Ta, 
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It has hem already remarked in the commencement of 
this inquiry, what little reason we have for expecting u> 
find any thing like critical history among the Hindus ; and 
yet the subject requires a little more accurate investigation. 
The meaning we intended! to convey in making tlm aU)ve 
remark, was the fact tliat Hindu, or in other words SansKTit 
literature in general, pre.sents us w'ith iu> historical compo- 
sition in the sense in which we commonlv understand tliat 
expression, considercnl either as h^itimute histon^ or a sim- 
ple enumeration of events. 

With resptH't to the first of these assi^rtions, it is incon- 
testably true that no historical work has y<‘t lusui discovenxi 
in India ; even tlie pundits themselvc^s have not able 
to quote a single exception:'*'^ would they have omitted to 
do so had the case \wvn otherwuM* ? or could they j>ossil)lv 
have concealfHl them from the ardiMit reM‘arcli of Hrilisli 
si'holars ? would not national vanity or a thirst of gai*i in- 
duce them to exhibit these lit(*mrv treasur(*s were they in 

% • 

existence ? Should any doubt however remain on the sub- 
ject, it will s<K)n lx* reniov<*d wh(*u we come to treat of the 
Hindu epic [Kx»trv. It is inde<*d hardly jiossible that critical 
historj' should ever (»xist among a fHHiple who liuil no sort 
of taste for that kind of literature, and conse(jU(*ntly held it 
in little or no estimation. It is not with the stmemessof his- 
toric truth, but with the meretri(!ious onianients of jK)eticiiI 
fiction, that the Hindus are chieily concenuHl ; and hence 
it is that a narrative, to please them, must be* directed less 
to inform the understanding than to c^aptivale and amuse 
the fancy. To w^hat extiuit, indeed, the gn»at Indian 
epic poems may 1 m* founded on n*al matter of fact will ap- 
pear in tlie sequel ; and even iwlmitting that they are, yet 
the facts themselves have been so metamorphoscjd by the 
poets as to present scarcely any dex^uments available for the 
purposes of history. It will, therefore, 1x3 no exaggeration 

• In the numerous collection of Sanucrit MSS, lielonginff to the Rojriil 
Litbenry at there i« not one properly hiatorical work. Thi* b cxjirtfiMily 
Nfted by Laxoles, CatnloffM des M*S*S. SattmrtU, p. 1.3, 

(Mr. WiihKm's translation of the Tarinflini, or Hblory of Cashmir, 
haa clearly demonstrated that regular histoncal composition was an art not 
unknown in Hindusthan, and affords satisfactory ground for concluding that 
tiMne fwodnetions were once less rare than at present and that furt^ exrr 
tkms may bring more relics to liglit Sec Col. Tod's preface to bb ' 
and Atiaiic Ile§, toI. le. Tba^sl,} 
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to aftsert, that the Hindus never had the least idea of what 
we term an historic style. Many of the inscriptions, already 
alluded will furnish striking evidence of the truth of 
our assertion : for in them even the most simple facts, such as 
a grant of land, for instance, cannot be recorded without 
putting into ref|uisition the whole apparatus of poetry ; and 
the acmev(mu‘nts of princes thfTe mentioned, arc set off* in 
such a style of [M>mp and amplification, as among us would 
s<'arc(*ly be uHowchI even in a \yoet. (^in we, therefore, rea- 
sonably ex[)ect any thing like critical history from a people 
with w'hom prevailed such a taste as this ? 

Assuming, tlien, that tlie Hindus jX)ss(‘sscd no regular 
historian, yet surely, likeotluT Oriimtal nations, they might 
at least hnv«‘ hud their wril<‘rs of annals. In default of a 
Polybius, or a (libbon, the banks of the (binges might have 
rherislied an Abulfeda, or a MirelH)nd? shall certainly 
not deny tlu' jiossihility of such an occurrence, though we 
have us yet heanl of no proof in sup|M)rt of the conjecture; 
ami w<*re tlu* <mis(' otherwise, <‘an w<‘ imagine the Hindus 
less eager to recommend tludr annalists to the notice of a 
fort'igtUT than tin* Arabians or P(*rsuins ; we must conse- 
quently take it for gmnt(*d that tlu» pundits are acquainted 
w'ith no such historian ; and if ev(*n th(‘s<* learned nativi^s 
are unable to inform ns, where elst* shall we MH*k or exjieet 
to find any exeeptiim ? In the mean time, however, we 
must r(*si*rve the furtluT (’lueulation (»f this |x)int to the com- 
mencement of th(‘ following s(‘ction, wluTe it [>ro[ierly be- 
longs ; the more us it cun only lx* determined in any satis- 
factory manner when w<» shall have previously discussed the 
subji'ct of Hindu epic |HH‘trv : it will then apj>ear in what 
senst' w'(' must ciuisider the history of this }XH>ple as nothing 
imw than a poetical liistorv. 

The gfHigraphy of the Hitulus Ix'ars the same poetical 
rhamcter their history. They jx>ssi'ssih 1 stwenil works in 
this de|>artfntait <»f sidiaice, some of them comjx>s<Hl in Sans- 
crit, and others in the jH>pular dialects, of which Wilford 
has given a circmnstantiai account in the eighth volume of 
the Asiatic Kesi'urches,^ Accortling to him, many of the 

•* Scr nbove, p. 100, thi* insert ptions citcU from the 

• ifcw. val viii, p. An Eswttiv on th<? Sacfed in the West: 

of which however only thf* Sr^t |Wirf. \ if. Of tlu* fTe*"»j:rajil»irnl Syntemt of the 
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Puranas or mytholoj^ical {khmos, contain particular ^‘('tuais 

on jji*ography, which an? termed Bhuchandu, ^s<‘ctlou ot’ the 

earth,) or Bhuvana i. v. tla* tn*asurc of terrestrial 

mansions. Thesi* arc th<' soiin'cs fnan whence th<» Hindu 

gcofrniphical knowledge IouikI in hooks wliich treat of this 

subject, is derived. *** Such treatises un» howevtu* wry nin*, 

as the Bndimaris are averM* to their being tT^’tierallv (‘ircu- 

lat<?d. “ Tht» people,” say tluw, “ have the Puninas, what do 

they want more ?” Kven Willord hiins<*lf wa*i unable to 

procure two of the most important, i)i»th attributed to a 

royal hand, the one to \ leraniaditya, the other to Mun\a/^ 

Tlie geogniphy of tin* Hindus, c(»nsitlenM| in a scKuitith' 

{H>int of view, may b<‘ said to n»sembh‘ that <»f tlu* tireeks, 

wdiich was borntwed from tlie writings of Homer and Hesiod, 

or th<* cyclical |>oets; tlnaigli it <lo(‘s not follow that all is a 

fKX'ticail fa!)rication. Flie Hindu |)oets were naturally a( - 

(juaint(‘d with tlnur own country, and much of what appears 

in th(‘ir writings, n‘lative to its gi'iMginiphy, may be evplam<‘d 

on historic principl(\s. 'rims wc* cannot mistake the Holy 

River of India, tin* (Janges, witli its seven branches of eijuul 

sanctity ; the ct)untri<*s bord(U’iug on its course, especially 

Mugada or Bahar, the s<*ene of Krishna’s labulous history ; 

the Hinialaya mountains in the north, tin* island of Lmea 
•> 

or Ceylon in the south, as well as particuilar t«>wns, such as 
AycMlliya or Oude, Canoge, and soim* otiuTs. But the geo- 
graphical names in Sanscrit an* usually viu'v ditl u-fuit from 
the iJKKleni appellations, and f*ven tla* I'hiulish <*ommentators 
have been oblige<l to coiif(»ss their ignorance of most of 
them. This circumstance* alone is tliereil»re sulHeient to 
involve tin* unci(*nt geography of India itsf»|f in very great 
obs^'uritv. But as to their iih*as respoetmg eoiinlrii s Im*- 
yond the limits of tlnur <ovu, which the Hindu ge(»gn 


Hindus, is inserted in this soiumc. \tiLK/«r* ijimsclf *<avH, {». 'M'S, “ Hati 
re^rd to histiiry the Hindus realty have noihinj^ hut rornanee^, from which 
some tnilh« occasionally may l>e extract<‘d, an hcII an from iheir j^^eoi'raj>htc.'d 
tracU.’* It is, therefore, the more surprism^ ihat he nhouid liav*- endeavoditJ 
to |>rovc the sacred Indian isles in the to be — fireat Briiain? I rifur- 
tunately the ical and a«aiduity of thin wnter were gnidetl hy no ju*ft nii< » of 
critical* dtacenunent, else what might not hia great abihlien have aceom- 

pUshed I . 1 • 

* ** It i» Iriie,'' «ay» WiLroan, *Mhat in addition to the |*<>etie rhere is a 

modern ayatem of ireoiirra|»hv, but ihia is ccri<unly the aorst of th** (ao. I. c. 
p. 27*2. * ** WlLf'OttO, I. c. p. 
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represent as seven islands or peninsulas [Dwipas], and with 
regard to their notions as to the form of the earth, the re- 
searches and drawings*^' hitherto published on this subject, 
are cpiite sufti<*i<*nt to prove them to be founded solely in 
the imaginatitai of tlieir poets. 

Tli(‘ discussion n*lative to Hindu astronomy and its age, 
we must l(*av(‘ altogr^tluT for professional men to determine, 
and shall eonfim^ oursr*lves to a mere literary notice of the 
science. 11iis d<»pends chiefly on the tnie age to 1 k 3 as- 
signed to th(‘ Surya Siddhunta, the principal work on Hindu 
Hstronortiy, and vvhicli the pundits extol as the most ancient 
of its kind. Its high antupiity however has been disputed 
by Bentley, vvlio endeavoured to prove that the work in 
(piestion, wliich is attributed by those learned natives to 
Vaniha, one of fla ir ancient sages, or at least a contempo- 
rary of \’i(*ramaditya, was coinpos(Hl by Vanilm Miliim in 
the (‘leventh century. This assertion met with an oppo- 
nent ev<‘n in England, against whom Bentley defended 


himself in the eightli vohmu* (»f th(' Asiatic Researches, and 


took that (M’cusion of attacking the age of a considerable 


jK)rtion of Sanscrit ht<‘niture in g<‘ncral ; an argument to 
which we shall hav(» anotluT occasion of nd’erring. Con- 
ni'cted with this sul>ject is the opinion of a learned German 
scholar/' who sup|><is(»s the Hindus to have derivetl their 
astronomical sciiaua* from tlie .\rabians ; this assertion will 


also re(|uin* a more* nartieular (*xamination as we proceed. 

Our iiujuirh's hitherto luive iK^eu occupit*d chiefly with 
the wuentiiie litenitun' of the Hindus, in assumed contra- 
distinctiim to their p<H*ticul ; though it must be obsor\'ed, 
that a separation InavviK'n the two cannot jx>ssibly be made 
with sucli definitive accuracy as in the case of European 
liteniture. All Hindu works of science, not even excepting 
siich as by th<*ir snbjt'ct would stnun inapplicable to the 
|nir{K>s<\ are nevertheless coiu|wsed in verse. The voca- 


vf>l, viii. p. .176. 

Comjvirt' IkniU y’s On ihf Anli<jmty of the Surya Siddhanta. iiH 
wrted in lUt* Hra, vui. vi, p. 546, and hiA reply to the critidams of the 

Kdinhur^h Urvirw, in vol. viii. p. 1D(5, On the Hindu vfhtem of 

** M. In^^icetor Schau^rh, in hi^ two mays, l>e A»trcmomici sludii »nid 
Indos He.; And TeWr die (‘hronolodr der Inder, (On the Chronology oi the 
in /«ach9 Monatl. corrcKp. 1831, for FeU and March. 
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bulary of Amara Sinha may u'rxo for aii oxmiipU'. It in 
true the Sanscrit contains also a few compositions in |m»s<% 
but it seems that even these, at least thos<* of any <'lassieai 
reputation, are compos*^! in lanj^tia^e mnirly appriww'hin*^ 
to metre, a kind of style* wliieh some Kn^lish scli(>lars have 
termtxl rnoduiated prose. Thes<‘ in<Hlulations an* without 
doubt of a rhythmical, or {XThaps of an assoiiantial chanater ; 
a point which a more accumte aniuaintanee with the lan- 
guage its(*lf can only enable us to determine. I'or tin* pre> 
sent we may content oursel\(*s with <ietinmg tia* «‘X|>ressMn 
|K>etical litemture, to im lude those et>m|K>.‘^itaais wtiieh by 
their very nature utal <*ont<‘nts, as w<*ll lis outwanl lonu, 
l>elong in a legitimate* sens<* tt> poetrj’. 

The various branch(*s of po(‘try, siu’h as the narniti\e and 
the dramatic, tin* lyric as well a.^ the duhietic, and tin* apo- 
logue, hav<* all flourished in Sanscrit lil<Tatuiv*, and pro- 
duced the most excellent Iruits. I |)on (‘i»mparing, h(»w- 
ever, the several kinds with each other, w«* shall not long 
hesitate in deciding to vvhich of th<*m the preftTence belongs. 
The Hindus themM*lves award the [)rize to their great clas- 
sical (*pic {KK?ms, which they coiisid(T us so many bnmeh(*s 
of their sticr<*<l literature. Tliey, as well as the \ tslas, nr(^ 
assigne*d to the most remote* [xTitwls, and like th(*m are sup- 
posed to b(iof divine origin. To the influen< <* of epic ptw- 
try, the civilization of the Hindus i.s principally owing, as 
the former w^as tlie par4*nt of tlu'ir inythologieul syst4‘in, 
which in its turn was tin* chief so!ir<*<* the other kinds ol 
poetrj" as well as of art. The subject is cons(*<pu*ntly of 
very gr<*at imjx>rtan<H*, and d<*servf*s onr sp(*c*ial ronsi(h*r- 
ation ; but, as a prelirniimrj' step, w(* must luTe uImi lirsi 
determine the limits of our ac(|uaintanre with tin* Hiialu 
epic, and ascertain our capability of Ibniiirig a just opinion 
of its merits. Although ueith<*r the one nor tin* other are 
yet so complete and exten.sive as we could wish, aial iiid<*ed 
as we had reason to ex|K*ct, still our pn*si?rit know ledge* is 
quite sufficient for enabling u.s to define its character witl) 
some degree of positive certainty. 

The literature of the Hindus is rich in epic jXK'try ;** aial 

• Jo!CK«*t Wbrk$, voL i. p. 319, 327, m R>r imUnce in 
^^^^^'seeCotKMOO***! trratiw. On SaiiK-rit anil Prarril Pot try, ,U**ff*^ 
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their most ancient classic works, of this kind, like the poems 
of the Ionian hard, have* producfnl a number ol imitations. 
But as in the (Jre(»k the Iliad and the Odyssey far outshine 
all tla; rest, so do the llarnayana and the Mahabharata 
eclips(! all similar pnxluetions in the Sanscrit.*^ Of these 
two <*lassi(?al works we an* more p(‘rle(!tly acquainted with 
the Kamavana ; tlu* two first books of which hav(i been 
translut(*d into En<^lish j>rose by the l(*arned missionaries of 
Seram|>ore/’ and iiowever we ini^ht otlu*rwise regret the 
abs(?nc(! of the <*hunns of verse, w(* have fnnn that veiT cir- 
cumstance less nuison to doubt the scrupulous exactness of 
the. translators. And we an; the b(*tter enabled to give a 
general notion of tlie cont(*nts of the entire po(»m, as the 


vol. X., in whirl* an* fht* litlrs ami ronirnts of .scviTal rpic pocrns, t«- 

grtluT will* 8(m*f ‘'pn-njicnK, 

1*01. 0.it. in his //< s Imlim.s, \oh i. j», IIT*. inrorrrrtly plarrs ihe 

ugrof thf Murramlava 1‘inana nrjtrnor fo hull* ihr^r gn'Jit epics. I'ht* sub- 
Jcct of this poi in is (h< \u'(or\ of th<* go<lilc.ss lihuvani. inotlu r of three great 
D<‘yotns, or, us she is frc()uc*»tl\ cuIImI. Durgu, (one of her many names, see 
MavkiCs MythfthHjii'iil LiXK'hn, miller />ttr4/(i,) oNer th<* giant demon Moisasur 
I Mahishusura ]. Lwoii*., in hiv {'utu}>Hjiit tits Mss. .SV//<.ve/*/s, p. .'>4, gues 
an alistruetof the one hundnii and tuenis four s**eiions enmpo^m^' tl»e Nlur- 
eundnva Unrana, from which n nj»pcars iliat the lustory of Diirgu is only an 
rpiwwfeof the whole jMK*m. 'the mtstiike uf Coher howeur is exensahle, on 
the ground that this eiusode eireulaied iii Indians a sejurateaml inde- 
|M*naeiil j»oi‘m, under the to U of ('htiwluit. And >(t it is not very tasy to 
udl what induced him to U heve it more ancient than the two threat cla^'Mcal 
epics, jiartii’ularly as it is m \* t placed in tin* same class with them. 

** The Humayuna of Valmiki, in the on;;ma! Sum^skrit, with a Urose Trans- 
Inlion and explanatory Notts, b\ William (’urc\ and Joshua Marshman. 
Vol. i., coittHiniiiij the first ls>4*k. Scranipt*r<% 4to. pp. bid. [Vo!, ii., 

containing a j»art of the second Uiok, Seran.pore. I 'Os, op, .VJS.] Vol. iii., 
containing the kvftcr part <»f ihe s«‘eond h«H>k. St'ramporc, islO, pp. 4lkk The 
whole iKM’in conM>»i.« c*f seven bi.iks, eaeh eontaming a certain number of 
nectious, the first sixty four, tin* s, eond ne-htv. 

# fs I, 


A new and eritical i'<ii(u»n of ihis p»>ein has just ap]H’ared under the title 
of, Bnmayatm, id est, Carmen Kpicum de Hama* rehus geslis. |HH*ta* anthpib- 
stmt Valmicts opus. Textum, CtHld. MSS., collatis rceensuit, intei^m'tatio-' 
firm l.atinam, et unnotatiom s eiitieas adjecit Aug. (tul. a Schlcgrl, Volu- 
mmU pnini j^ars pritir ; Honna' ad liheniun, Is^tk ThU volume contains 
th« text of the first, and a cuusnlerable {Hirtion of the second book. [Incditcd 
note of the Author.] 

[The ditfrerence Wtween these two fnlitions i« such, tlml many hundred 
ventCA occurring iu that of .'•ienimjHire are not lo Ia* found in that of Bonn; 
to my nothing various other discrcjuancicA. Hut the versions followed by 
the leamevl of the latter, *vn; the ino«t ancient, and every wav prefer- 

nhle to ihoae of Bv’ngal adopted hy the Senim|>ore mii^sionAriea. Set; a de- 
tailed account in Sehh'gd’N elegant and cnidite pn face, m 22, etc. ; the whole 
of which will amply repay an atti'nttve while the ty{vofm|»hicid 

merit Mid gcticml aj^aranee of the work itself rctU'cts infimte creoit on all 
liarttca conoemed. Tka^sl.] 
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proper beginning (for t!u‘ Innislution cimimeures only >^itU 
the fifth section) is replaccnl with an original abstract of the 
whole, \vhich is probably of latt*r date than tlu* poem itself, 
though not the less valuabl(‘ on that aectnuit. 

The subject of this poem is the vi(*t<»rv t>f the* divine hero 
Rama over Havana* prince of the Hakshasas or evil gfMiii* 
It is fK)ssible, indee<h to c<»nsid(*r the Raniayana as an alle- 
gorj% represfuuing the triuni|»h of tla* giHal prmeiph* over 
the bad; but th(M|ue.stion wh<*ther an epic poem Im* alle- 
gorical or not, d»‘p(‘nd'i le^s (»n the Md)je(‘t itself than on the 
maniH'r of treating it. Non this m the Itamayana is not of 
an alleg<»rical, but of a purely (‘pu* charactf*r; at least ac- 
cording to tin* Hindu notion of an e|)ic ptvem. Tlie Hak- 
sliasiis had gott(‘n the upper hand of tl»e benev(>lt‘nt ilelties, 
bv whom however tlie\ r’ould not be oxercome* as thi‘ latter 
w'cre bound l)y a pnuuise of makmg their adversaries in- 
vulnerable. None therelbn* e\ee|»t a mortal, but a mortal 
of no ordinarv mould, could Mibdm* Kavana. In thisemer- 


« 

timicv the <r<>ds a<ldress themselves to \ ishnu, one of th(*ir 
superiors, jaiiying him to be<M>me man. d'heir [wtition is 
granted, but in smdi a manner that \ ishnu divides himself 
into four parts, and assumes the mortal shape of four bro- 
th(*rs, of whom Kama is chief The pnmapal Ikto ther(»- 
fore ofth<‘ poem, is a god-man; he oxercoiues Kavaua and 
puts him to d(‘ath, and after this exploit r(*lurns lm<tk to his 
celt*stial mansion accompametl with tla* subjec’s wlaan In* 
had governed in this lowta* world. Such, m few w'onls, is 
the (*hi<*f subj(«ct <»f tin* Kamayana, wlnh' tin* dev<*hi[ancnt 
ainl nn»th<Kl of hainlling this suii[jh» argunn’iit. is so remark- 
ublv ri(*h and copious as to sufti'r little from a com[mrison 
in this resjK'ct with the most admired pn^ductions of the 


r*pic rnuM* ; an opinion which a perusal of the first l>ook 
only, ns rcpresf‘nted in tin* translation, will abundantly serve 
to confirm. It Insgius wath a descriptnm of the city Ayo- 


dhya, formerly tlie n*>idein*e i>f the wi.s<* and pious monarch, 
IliLsaruthu, m tlie [)ei*son of wIiom* saui Hama was alwnit to 
apj)ear. riiis city was fouinhsl by Menu, the first sove- 
reign who ruhsl o\r»r inunkiinl. Its strcfcts and aveinics 
were admirubiv dispos^sl, and the principal ones well uuter- 
Its walls of various lines resembhsi tlie che<jucn*^J sur- 
face of a cliess-bt^ard. It w’as filliHl with niercdmnts of all 
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sorts, with male and female dancers, with elephants, horses, 
and chariots. It was decorated with precious stones, filled 
with riches, amply furnished with all manner of provisions, 
Ix^uutificHl with temples and palaces, whose lofty summits 
fHjualled the mountains, and a<lomed with baths and gar- 
<l(»ns thickly planted with mango trees. The air was em- 
balmed with incense, witli the perfume of flowers, and the 
sw(?et-srnellirig savour of sacrificial offerings. It was in- 
habited by the regeiuTate,^^ profoundly instructed in the 
V <^lus, endovv(*d with excellent qualities, full of sincerity, 
zeal, and conqiassion ; lik(? tlui great sages, and perfectly 
masters of their passions and desires. In Ayodhya there 
was no e.ovf’tous [mtsoii, no liar, no deceiver, no one of an 
evil or iniphaaible disposition. None of its inhabitants lived 
1(*SH than a thousand yonrs; none of them but left behind a 
nuiner4)ns (itfspriiig ; none gave the Brahmans less than a 
thousand rupees; none flinehed from performing the duties 
attaeli<*d to tli(*ir resp(*etive situations ; none of them went 
without earrings, garlands of fiuw(?rs, necklaces, perfumes, 
or rii'bly ornuineiit(‘d apparel." Dasaratha their sovereign, 
alretwly aged nin<? thousand years, would have been the most 
fortiiuat(‘ of princt‘s if la* had posscsstnl children. With the 
advice of his Brahmans, he determines to offer the Ashva- 


m*‘da, or S4>l«Mnn saenfiee of a liors4‘. This, which is one of 
the great(\st ri'ligiiais eeremonies of tin* Hindus, is of such 


vast iuqxirtunee, a<*eor<ling to the pr(*s<*riptious of the Sas- 
trus, that it re(pnn*> a pn'vious pn'pamtion of many years, 
llt'uee anM\s a fresli subject, under the form of an episode, 
ninl of all otlnTs on(‘inost a<lapted to display the capabilities 
of tin* In onler to the suecess i»f the intended sacri- 


fice it was necessary that a daughter of the king, named 
Slninta, who Innl lK*<*n adopte<l by ain)ther pious prince, 
slandd wtnl a ycamg siint. who \od a s<.)litary life in the fo- 
rests, and tH'eupiiil hiniM*lf in studying the V inlas. But it 
WHS no such easy mutter to dniw Risliya Sringa, for tliat 
was the mune of our youthful hernut, from his retreat. The 
task was deputtnl to a numlnT of young maidens, well versed 
in the arts of s4Mlu(‘tiou, and who wen^ commissioned to en- 


tice Itim in the disguise of sages. Now Rishya Sringa bad 


The nuxnc or twice born, h applied to the three superior 

castes: pre-cmmciuly, however, to the Brahmans. 
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never yet seen the fece of womankind : he lumrs their s 
discovers them dancing through the odoriferous slmd»s und 
creeping nlants, conducts them to his cell, and after l)eiug 
intoxicated with the wine they had ofl'ertHl him, is inspin*?! 
with the flame of mutual passion, is UmI away captiv(», uud 
becomes the husband of the lotus-t'ytMl Shanta. On this 
fascinating picture? are displayed all the charms of Hindu 
poet^}^ Then follows a desc*ription of the great siicrifuv*, 
to which princes and Bndimans an* invitt*d from afar, and 
its complete success insures Ihemnitha the blcNsing of male 
children. This (*vent conse(|m‘ntly paves tin* way for the 
incarnation of \'ishnu, and the pod intrcaluees us to the 
mansion of Brahma, whither repair tin* Devas and heavenly 
sages, who had assistcnl at the sacritiet*, and implore Ins aid 
against the impious Havaiia. Here \ ishnu arrives also. 
“The illustrious lonl of the univtTse, clad in vestments of 


yellow, ornamented witli golden hraeeh'ts, and riding t»n the 
eagle Vainataya, like the sun on a eloud, and holding liis 
disc?us and mace in hand.” Yh'lding to the entr(*iities of 
the gods, he promis(‘s them an incarnation of eleven tlioii- 
sand years, and the d(*struetion of Havana, wlio (*ould only 
thus be overcome. Vishnu ueconlingly l)e(‘omes man, m tin* 
persoiLS of the four sous who were* born to Dasiratha i»f his 
three wives ; Hama the (‘ld<‘st of Kausidya, l..iiksliinun and 
Satrughna of Sumitra, and Bharatalhe hairth of the In^auti- 
ful Kaikc'yi.^* \ ishnu, how(*ver, iKJtvvithMunding his incar- 
nation, (so troes the IikIiuii fable,) still retain^ his divinity in 
heaven, lint at his demand an inminn*nd)le host oi mon- 


keys are pnalueed as the, allies and assistants of Hama in the 
approaching war. 'J'he introdm'tion of in<>nk»y^ int** an 
epic jxiem certainly aj>pears rather a strange i<iea ; bnt 
their meanness vanish(*s when we tind thes<* animaiN to Iw; 


of divine nature. In fact tlndr origin provc;^ them to lie 
children of the gcxls. jinKlina’d a> they were by the latter at 
the command of Brahma; su[x*rnatural ta‘jngs fiidowed 
with monstrouH jKiwer, especially their duels and princes, 
Bali, Haiiuman, etc./* strong as tigers and lions. W e might 
safely call them satyrs, if the aj>|H'lhitu»n were not lik<*ly l«# 
convey a wrong idea. The jxiet, how'ever, by creating such 


, i. 21 
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agents as tliese, has contrived to open a fertile source of in- 
cident for the sequel of his poem. The action of the piece 
now, passing over the infancy of Rama, transports us to the 
time when he and his brothers were old enough to marry. 
At tins period a certain sage of royal extraction, named 
Visva Mitra, who by a life of famance had elevated himself 
to tlm rank of sjiint and Hndmmn, comes into the presence 
of King Dasanttlia. He laid mad(‘ u solemn vow of offering 
a |mrlicidiir sacrifice, hut the opjK>sltion of the Rakshasas 
had hitherto prcv(*nt(?d him from doing it in a manner ac- 
<’C()t!il)le to tin* ileity. 

Now Ills troublesome assailants eoiild only be subdued 

by the jw^er of Hama, and th(*refon* he eame to implore 

Itajali Dasanitlia that he would allow his son, the youthful 

hero, to become liis assistant. The narrativt* of the recep- 

ti<u» of \ i'iva Mitra forms a truly patrian^lial scene*. The 

agi*d mouar<‘h <‘aimot resolve to part with his darling child 

the lotns-eved Hama; lor how should a youth ofsixte(*n be 
♦ • 

able to eop<‘ in hatth* with thosi' impious demons? but, 
alas ! In* was hound hy his promise of granting whatever 
\ isva Mitm desired, and tin* latter s(‘ver(*ly upbraids him 
\Mlh the infnietiiai of his word. “ At tin* wnith of the sage, 
the eartli (|uaked, and fear sei/(‘d even the gods. ''^’ At this 
juncture the prie*st Xasislilha, tiu* luonareh s counsellor, in- 
teriM>s<*s his advice, and (weiTuh*s Dasanitha. Th(i king 
himself summons Hama and his brother I^kshnmn, kisses 
th<*in, and IiuihIs them over to Visva Mitra. At the*ir de- 
a .slutwer t>f oih^nms Houers signifies the approba- 
tion of heaven, and the eeh*stial inhabitants themselves 


eelebnUe tlie event with si>ngs of joy. The description of 
their tmvels furnislu's a new and exuberant subject for the 
|>o«*t s fan<*y ; a nuinlM*r of adventures takt* place, some of 
them very artfully <’onnect<*il with the principal storj% the 
enuinenition of whndi oiTupics almost half the lxK)k. In 
the Ci>urs<* of the exj^nlition Kama obtains from Visva Mitra 
a prt*s<mt of celestial wea|K»ns, as in the Iliad Achilles re- 
ceives tin* siune from 'riu^tis. lint the wenjams of Kama 
an' of a very" <liffenMit temja»r, they are t*very where ready 
at the bt^ck of the licn>, on his pronouncing a certain 


. i. 251. 
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formula ; they are even personified, rad hold conv^ti^ 

S their mUr.« Rama now achieves his first exploit 

bv killing the sorceress Taraka. Pursuing their journqr 

the travellers reach the banks of the Ganges, an occasion 

which serves to introduce a detailed account of its febulous 

origin, for Visva Mitra carefully imparts information upon 

every remarkable object calculated to instruct the mind of the 

youthful Rama. The Ganges with its seven tributary streams 

are represented as females, but the fable contains so much 

of what is revolting to our notions of propriety, that the 

translators have only ventured a summary allusion to the 

subject. The holy river descends from the mountains of 

Himalaya, purifies the world, and gO(\s to ref)Iaee the waters 

of the ocean. The Ibimayana likewise informs us that the 

(hinges was of little less cousecjuenee to tin? nativr*s of /ndia 

than the Nile was to the Egyptians; and that, together wilh 

its various branches, it was reputed t(> he of iliviin* origin ; 

moreover, we find that the trausfonuiitiou of female sjunts 

into rivers is no stranger to the gcunis <»f Hindu [)oetrv. 

The thread of our hi>toiy now brings ns near to the marriage 

of Hama. The lniv(‘lt(‘rs having pasM‘d the (ianges and 

journeyed towards tlii‘ uorth-r*ast, arrive at tiu* pala<*»* of a 

king nanif‘d Janaka, who had an (*nonnons hou whieli no 

person liad yet been able to bend ; the monarch was at that 

moment occnpi<‘d with the sohannitics of a sacrifice ; his 

reception of the new comers is (jintr nnjxiNing, jf not 

more so, than any recouiilixi in th<* pagrs<»f Homer, ; while 

the distinguishing part ()f the Hindu chara(‘tcr, \> the awful 

veneration with which «*vcn rovaitv itsi'll* condescends to 

» • 

address an illustrious Ikahniau sage. The king, with his 
•hands resjM'ctfidly joined together, say*' to the pnneipal of 
the wis^^ men, \hsva Mitni, “Othnu gtxlhke, take plmje 
among tin? gr<*at siiges." Thus nivite<l \’isva Mitra siui 
down ; u|Jon winch tin* king. Mirroninled with liis counsii- 
lors, and with joined hands, ' drawing near to him sjH*aks 
in these words, “() thou heavenly one, to-day am 1 blf*ssed 

« t' 

with the water immortality ! to-day will rnv sacrifice 

♦ ♦ (T 

have the desired etiecl ! Alb-r which the pious king, with 


” liamayami, i. 29,\ 

* Properly with the jmlms ytxfucd together, wtvjrh i* a wgii of 
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A smile of delight, and with hands folded as before, pro- 
ceeds to inquire, “ Who I pray (may eternal prosperity at- 
tend thee !) are those noble youths of nmj(^stic gait like the 
elephant, courageous as the tiger and the buffalo, and with 
large eyes rescmibling the lotus ? who are those heroes ra- 
diant in the l)l()orn of youth, of godlike aspect, as if de- 
sceudcHl from heavcm, and aniKjd with daggers?” Upon 
hc»aring tlH*s(} words of tfie mighty king, the sage replies, 
‘^Tliey are the sons of Dasamlha, and are come to inquire 
al)out thy great Ik)W.'’ Tlie sage having thus spoken, was 
silent.^^ Now the king liad promised tliat he who could 
l>end this bow should he rewarded with the hand of his 


daughter, the fair Sita, who hud Iw^en solicited by all the 
neighl)Ouring rajahs in vain. 

Here follows a long episode''^ recounting the liistory of 
Visva Mitra's |HniamM‘s. by m(‘ans of wliieli the sage, already 
a king inJiis own person, though ofth(‘ Kshatriya caste, was 
tinully suec(*ssful in being admitttMl among tlie Brahmans. 

The king th(‘n orders the r(*doubtable l>ow' to be brought ; 
it re<juimi the united etiorts of eight hundred men to draw 
the eight-wh<*eled machiiH* in wdiich it was dej)osit<»d. 
M’^ith one hand Kama grasps the bow, Ixmds it, and lo ! it 
Immks in the middle, with an tistoimding noise, like the 
crash of a falling mountain. It was now <letermined that 
Sita should l>eeom<' th<‘ bride of the sueet ssful hero, while 
Urmila her sist<*r should w<sl Ijikshmun. His fatiier, the 


king l)a.samtha, is invittnl tt» the imptiuls of his son ; and 
after a ftmr duvs journev fn»m Av(Klhva, he arrives at the 
city Mithila, aeeompanie<l with his sag(‘s, his eounsedlors, 
anti his army. Tlu^ marriage is tht*n celebnUtMl, and his 


twt) nanuimng sons also <*s[)ous4‘ each of them a wife of the 
family t»t Janaka, from among his brothers daughters. 
Rama and his brother with thiur const>rts and the king 
Dasaratha rt'turn home to AvtMlhya ; the king detennines to 
associate Rama with him in the government, while he sends 
off his other son, Bhamta, to his maternal grandfather, the 
wise monarch Kekuya ; in order to rvcvwe under his super- 


** A tiermAn tnin«lAlion of 0u« r is givrn at thf end of FwL 
Rmwit, Ueber ilie Spmchc und WeWheit dcr ludcr(0^ the Lan- 
guage and Wwiom of the Hindus). 
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intending care the necessary and suitabli' education o\ 
prince. 

From this concise abstract of the first lK>ok we may 
easily perceive what a variety of incident the pinH is furn- 
ished with in order to fill up an extended narrative. The 
table of contents relating to the otiuT books,*® and which is 
prefixed to the cominenceinent of the |:x)ein, informs us, that 
the intrigues of Kaikeyi, vvho was desirous that lier own son 
Bharata should succ(*ed to the throne, prevented the eleva- 
tion of Rarna, and that in conse(]U(*nc(» Dasarutha was jkt- 
suaded to banish him for a p<*ri(>(l of fifteen years. Kama, 
followed by his wifi‘ 8ita, and his hrotlaT lAikshinan, heaves 
Ayodhya, and retir(?s into a forest, when* he hv(*s in {)enance. 
But the king soon rep(*nts his misguided action, and is un- 
able to bear tlie loss of his favourite Hama. Tim complaints 
of his mother, and tin; lamentatK)ns of the people, unite in 
distracting the aged monar(!h ; Ik* falls down in a swcmui, 
and imim*diat(rly expires.®^’ His corpse* is laid in a vess<*l 
filled wuth oil, and his disconsolate widow Katisalyu, the 
.mother of Rama, det<*rmines to burn hers(‘lf with him. In 
the nu*an time the state is without a king, and the po(it 
takes occasion to givr* an animut<*d (h\s(jription of the con- 
sequences attendant u{K)n such a loss. The tissi'mbhxl 
counsellors and Brahmans, with tlu* chief priest Vasishtha 
at their head, rletermine on s<mding mesM'iigers to Blmmta 
the son of K(;ikevi, who was still at the court of his mater- 
nal grandfather, inviting him to mount the vacant throne. 
7'he mes.seng(*rs s(*t out, and their jounuw is descTilw‘d ; 
Bharata, dismissed by his gram I fat Ik r with rich j>rc*sents 
an<I a nunK*roiis retinue, accompunits them home. Then 
follows a (h*scTiption of the funenil obnccjuio nf Dasiiratha ; 
the royal IkkIv is elotlK*<l m vestments of silk, ami ladng 
placed on a bier is c<anmitted to the tlarne.H. Bharata, how- 


** In tbo third The roinmenrrn jirojierly with the fifth. 

*• It i# with the death of DriAftmthn that fi»e third volume commeners. 

[This cpiwKlc was ele^jantly j»uhlehed in Kiti, at Pun**, hv the <'elehranij 
Ch^iy, under tfie title of Vadjn,'ui;ttiat»a4a, or The Death of VadjmidAtta, to- 
gether with a Fn*neh tninnlation, copious grammatical analyMs, notm, anda 
Drtfece exhibiting a brief view of of tb« more atriking peniHaHtjes of 
Sianscrit grammar. Tbe text in UvuitibiUy engrav«»<| in the Beogal) chanictec, 
and the whole followed by a IhtTal version in Latin 1/y M. Humouf. It wa* 

in ttie Drvanagah character by' M. Loiseletir Dribng* 
in 1^29. TiAvsi,] 
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evw, declines accepting the crown, which according to 
Hindu law belongs of right to tlie elder brother. Upon 
this the council of sages and Ilnihrnans resolve to despatch 
him into the forests in (|U(‘st of Hainu, with the view oi pro- 
{K)sing him as \\w suc(*<*ssor. Hharata s(;ts out with a 
splendid retinue, and his travels are dt^scribed. He passes 
westward bt^yond the (umges, on his way to the residence 
of a renow'iied sagt?, Hharadaraja, w^ho livc^d in that neigh- 
bourlauxl, and to whom he pays a visit, leaving his attend- 
ants and army behind. Bharadaraja, how'evtT, w'ho by a 
course of penitencf* an<l devotion laal el(*vat(*d himself to 
th<‘ dignity of a Hishi, insists upon his nunuTous suite also 
coming and partaking of the* (*nlertainnu‘nt he should pro- 
vide for tlu'in, A description (»f the baiKjuet then follows, 
wdneli in a certain degree is a feast of enchantnuait ; for the 
power of the saint is so prodigious, that all nature seems to 
oe at his command, ll(*re again is another opportunity ol 
displaying all the riehne^s of the Hindu (*pic. The rivers 
anu forests appear to bring tribute to this wonderfid Bhara- 
danijti : a niagnilieent pahaa* is raised, furnished with tahl(»s, 
rielily decktnl with provi'iions of (‘very kiiid. TIkj princes 
and siig(*s take their place, and la'xt to tliem tht* commander 
of the army, (^*l(*^tlal mu^ic <‘nli\(*n'> tin* .sc(iie, while thou- 
sinds of Ix'autiful damsel> and diuu'ing girls an* s<*nt by 
Bnilinm himstdf. The whoh* army |)rolong the feast until 
tla* morning, wlam. at tla* ctanmand ot tia* sage, the en- 
chantment is dissobt'd, and (werv thing naurns to its usual 
onler, as if tin* whole had Im'cui no mon* than the illusion of 
n dream.'’ Bharata now puiMies his journey and arriv<*s 
at the fort'sSt, when* la* finds Kama, with his brother and 
Situ, in the guis(‘ (»f p(‘nit«*nt>. lb* (»flers him the sove- 
nuguty, but Kama >t(*addy r(*lus(*s to accept it, until he 
has com|»l<"ted his (‘ugagenaait of fifb^en years' pmance. 
He surrt'iah'rs to Bliurata the royal insignia, the golden 
slipja'r,'^ and tla* uinbndla, pn>mising to resume them 
after tin* (’Xpiniti«)n of tia* aUive [K'ricxl. Bharata, in 
eous^Hjutmee, nUurns to tla* or|)luuuHl city of AytKlhya ; 
he diHts not, how(‘vi'r, stay thcrt% but takes up his n'si- 

tiu 

A |wvttliiir kind of liiifh i»hoc wh<» also in use aAiong the IVnuaiift, and 
* a mark nf nvvaliv. 
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dence in Nadigrama, from whence he administers the em- 
pire in the name of his hrotluT;^* while Hama with his 
wife and brother continue their famanee in the woods. In 
the mean time Havana [)rince of the Hakshasas eone(*ives a 
violent passion for the beaut(*oii.s Sita ; and by slrala^^em 
and force succeeds in carrying her off to his city of Lmka, 
situate in the island of that name. 'J'la* complaints and h(»- 
roic achievements of Hama fill up the nanaining books; h(* 
enters into an alliance with IJanuman chief of the monkeys, 
who engages to go in (|U(»st of Sita. Haimman proceculs to 
Ijiinka, obtains an int<‘rvi(*\v with her, and after delivering a 
mes.sage from her lord, hastens back to n’join him. The grand 
expedition against I^uika is now undertakfm; a bridge is con- 
structed across the sea; the a!lic<l armi(‘s pass ov(‘r, and lay 
siege to the fortress of Lmka. In the df‘M‘ription of this war, 
the |K)<‘tV imagination serans to have takcai its liigh(*st flight. 
Tlie scene of batth* is not confined to th(‘ surface of the 
earth, for the hostile armies an* r(‘pres(*nted (*ngaging in the 
air its(*lf. Itama an<l Havana encount<*r one another on 
th(‘ir war chariots; a combat ensues, which mak(*s the earth 
tnanble for sev(‘n days, until the prince of ila* HakslaivStis, 
Havaiui, is overthrown. Ibima and llaimman now make 
their entninc<* into I.*jmka, find Sita. and as Hama had 
thought proper to (juesiion h<*r fi<lchty, she proves her in- 
nocence bv submitting to tin* ordeal of fin*. Hnihrna and 
the other d(*ities af)j>ear and give them their l><*n(*<lic‘tioii. 
Dusaratha also arriv(*s; and afterward" llie whoh* party re- 
pair home to Avodhva, where no fiirtluT ot)>taelf* remuiiaHl 
to the elevation of Hama. He d(»es n<»t, however, eontinue 


on earth, hut aft<‘r committing the nans of govfTiuncnt to 
his hnither I.4ikshman, return" v>itli all Ins j>c<»p|e to laniven, 
his real aluKh?. 

The al>ove sketch compriM*" only the main incidents of 
the Kamayana, as it uonld Iw* im(>ossil)h- to uimivel tlie 
w^hole contexture of the iwmmu, and its endh‘ss variety of fic* 

A V 

tion, with no lx;ttf*r as>,i>taiif<‘ lliaii wo can dcfrivc from a 


^ Here ends with the w / onfi l^x»k thr transhtiem of the Eamayanu. The 
contenU of the it inainmi; fiw. the mo%t hi^uigul of all, are only 

known to ii» through a hnrf ^uiouiary |*rt'fixetl at the commencement of tte 
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meagre table of contents. There are many points, there- 
fore, which require a critical investigation. 

We can, then, as little doubt the existence of a great epic 
poem entitlcKl the Hanmyuna, as we can doubt that there is 
such a book as tin; Iliad. The Kamayana, however, is not 
the only poem known under that title ; there are several 
others^ which are probably imitations, or, at least, variations 
of the same [)rincipal sul)j<»ct. But the one now before us 
is distinguish^] from all th<‘ rest by its being the production 
of Valmiki ; and it is tla^ g(‘neral opinion that his composi- 
tion is the original upon which the oIIkts have been formed. 
Nevertheless, tlie (juestion relative* ** to the poet himself, and 
tlie history of his |K»em, is involvfsl in much greater ob- 
scurity than the works of Homer. The ep)ch a.ssigned to 
Valmiki is ver}^ ind<*tinite; he b(*longs to the same time as 
Rama himself and is one of tlie great Munis or sages, who 
lived in tin* soci(*ty of tlu* gtsls.^'* In th(* last book of his 
poe*in he introduct‘S himself as sjaniking in character ; he is 
thitrefore something mori' than Homer, in that he is the 
confidant and familiar ac(puiiutance of the gcnls themselves. 
This iMjing the eitse, how can we reasonably expect any 
thing like cimmological nceuraey with regard to his life and 
works? Yet the Hamavaim its<*lf is certainly ver\’ ancient, 
and must have lM*en <H»m|M>,M*d at a time when Hindu [XK*try, 
altogether indeiHUident, ami uncontaminat(*d witli fort*ign 
alloy, flourisluHl in all its native purity and splendour. But 
whether the jKH*m in its pn^sinit state was the irnmiKliate 
offspring of one |HH‘fs inmgmution, or whether it has gradu- 
ally become what it now is by the inctiqxiration of many 
successive com jx>sit ions, canm»t la* so easily determinen. 
The liaiimyaua, it is tnie, e-\hibits a ce*rtain degree of epic 
unity, tliough frmn tin* frequent intcrnu*diate narrations put 
in the mouth of wigc*s and herot*s, the Hindu poem is of a 
more episcKlical character than tlie tirtn^k. But ert? we can 
procetm to offer any gi*neral nnnarks on thi.s subject, it w ill 
be necessary first to examine another grt*at heroic poem of 
the Hindus, the Malui-blumita. 


• S«e LAXOiiA, tytakiffue dr* Mantutrit* Stm*rni*^ p. 1*4# where sevm! 
Other with this tillr arr enumerated. 

** He it ao dctcribed in the first section of the poem. 
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Our long-cherished expectations of being presente<l with 
an English translation of this cclebruttHl work from the 
penof J)r. Wilkins, have unfortunately not yet lx‘en n^ali/.t^l. 
Only one episode, of moderate (*xtent, the Hhagjivml-(iita, 
has hitherto been tnmslated by him ; but this, as it contains 
a dialogue bi*t\veen Kri.^hna and his pupil Arjiinu uj>on re- 
ligious subjects, introduced into tlu* IhhIv of th(‘ Mahabharat, 
belongs rather to didactic than (*pic [M)etrv, and uialer that 
head we shall have another opj)ortunity of referring to it. 

The Mahabhanit was tmuslaUul into IN'rsian by order of 
the emperor Akbar tie* (in^at. In this translation <'Hch 
lKK)k is precedc'd by a short tabh* (»f contents, whiidi the 


editor of the Ay in Achari has rendered into hhiglisli.*'* Ra- 


jah B(*hrut (Bharata) n'igiu'd in tlH‘ (dty of llastnapur, (Has- 
tinapura,) the metrojudis of India. From him was <les<*end(d 
in the seventh fl(‘gre(‘ Rajah FhutterlxTi, (Biehitnd)irya,) 
w’ho left behind him two sons. 'i'h(» tddest, Dertrashter, 


(Dhritanishtra, ) who was blind, had a lmndr(‘d and one 
sons, culled \\ut (\a*os, (Koravas,) of whom the eld(».st was 


named Durjohu (Duryodhunai ; Fandu, the younger bro- 
ther of Dertrashter, had five sons, Yudister, Bimsin, Arj\m, 
Nekul, and S(*ddu (Yuddhishthint, Bhima-S(*na, Arjuna, 
Nakula, Sahadeva) ; tlu'se arecalhxl the Fundi ks (Fandavas), 
After the death of Fandu his Idind brother DertnishUT be- 


came king : but his eldest son Durjohu posM^sM^l hiruMdf of 
sovereign power, seizwl hold of the govenunent, and appre- 
hen.sive lest it should devolve u[>ou tlie Faudos, he endea- 
voured to ilestroy them by sf*tting fire to their <lw(»lling, 
which had Ixaai filhxl with pitch and other eombustible 
materials. Durjohu lM*lieved tin* Faialos were burnt ; how- 
ever, they contrivixl to eseajx*, and HfX'ing through the de- 


• The title MahahhamtA i« usunUy ininHlaiH war.^ But ac- 

cording to Rome writers, Bhamfa, k riiiicr flw- name of a kiiiy from whom 
were dascended the famiUo* of the (!oroH and Bfindm, or cliw* the name of a 
city. OaRosriLtK, llhagarmlmm^ j». 129; atnl Sia Wiujam JovtCK, 

rol vi p. 44S. I hare adopted the ff»rmtT interpretation. 

[Mr. Wilson in hw Diclionan' noiir*»it a w him<»ical dcri ration of this word 
from Bhara, wei^t, the |K>cm having jmt hr the KiNhui in a scale and 
weighed against the four Veda*, which it wa<i found to outweigh, thence its 
usual prcAx of Maha, or great ; a s{»»-eial grammatical rule, how ever, derives if 
from Bharata, the f wince so named, Weauw' the war narrated in it occurred 
amongst his dcsccndanu. Tbassl.] 

• Jym JcAortt ii. p. 100. I have added in a parenthesis the Sanscrit 
ibroi of the proper names as far a» they could be ascertained. 
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sert, took refup(*. in tho city Cumpola. They soon became 
renowned for their valour and g(UK?rohity, and Durjohn af- 
terwards res()lv("d to divide lii^ kingdom with them. He 
gjwe them one half, including Delhi, and reserve! for him- 
Wflf th(* oth(*r, with HastnajMir. Hut Yudister beginning to 
distinguish himself, the jealousy of Durjohn was excited ; 
and aft<T inviting tin* Ihindos to a feast, he unfairly won 
from th<*m in a game at flraughts tin* whole of their pos- 
sessions. As a last stake, they promised, in case they should 
lo.s<‘, to confim* th<*mselv(‘s for tin* spiua* of twelve years in 
solitiale, and after that t(‘rm witlalraw into private life, 
lieing apiin unfortunate, they duly kf‘pt th(‘ir promise ; but 
at their return Durjohn behav<*<l with smdi cruelty towanls 
them that they Hew to arms; and tluTeujK)n (uisued the 
great war hetw<*cn the Pandos and tli(‘ (\>ros. After a 
long series of inntunl hostilities, a gian'ral engagmmmt took 
plac<* on th(‘ liik(‘ Kurkhet, wlneh last<‘d eighte(»n days; 
Durjolm was slam, and a eompieti* victory at length secured 
the throne to the Pan<lo>.‘ ‘ 

•* TIu* Mntialilmrat u (Iivi.KhI into ^Mi'htocn cantos, or books, (Parvas,) 
which, ai'cordiiifj fo tin- ln(l*s i^rcfivc*! lo llu* P<‘r**ian translation, contain 
the followiiij^ ijurtit’nlurs.— n»n»k 1, llistun f>f thi’ families of the Paiulos 
and (Joroh. If. Yiidi^tcr sends his hrotht rs mtoall parts to make confjuests. 
The Cortis arrange a saenl’inal liMst \n onli r to p!a\ at tlran^dim. Pn'par- 
ulious f*>r the same. III. The Pauil'*s. liavinj; l(»>t at j>la\ . retire into the 
(h*serl, \%h<'re they eontinue iwi he \tars. Vhmmer.ation (»f events which 
hajuHMU'il m tin* mean tune, IV, The Pandos remove from the desert to 
the city of Hehrut, .ami etmeeal theiusrhi> ilu re, V, They are diseo\ered, 
and the war breaks ovu. (ieneral erii^ajjjemeMt on the lake Kurkhet. VI, 
C’uudwils of hertH-s. The lir^t leu d.vvs of ilu’ l»attle '*everal of DertrashtePs 
Hons art* slam. VII, Durjohn hokU a eoutieil uf war, Dernu becomes eom- 
manderdu-eliief, but falls m battle !i\«' d.ivs afterwards, VIII. Events of 
the two following daxs. Kurreu is a|»}M>inted elut f; one of the ji^eatcst he- 
itHJs of his time. He puts Yudister to lli^dit, but is killiai hv Aijun. IX. 
.Schul jxueemis lo the command of the ariny. His exploits and death, 
ihtrjohn htdes lumself. He is ihseoveretl by Bakiken. His death. This is 
the nghteeiith day of the battle. Tin* Pamlos are at lentflh victorious. X. 
Account of the last exenis 4»f the war. Ei>;ht only of the Pandos survive. 
XI. lamentations of the women on Unh sides for the lass of their re- 
spective friends. The mother of Durjohn curses Krishna. XIl. Arts of 
Yudiulcr after the victorv. He wishes to HWiente, hut is dtssimdcd by Yyasa, 
Kriahtm* and Bikum. 'this IxHik contains many sublime reUjnous and moral 
precepts, and rulm of gixxi ji^vernmcnl, Xlll. Ymhster wishes to retire 
into aoUtmic, but Yyasa disjiimdes him. XIV. PiT|ianitions for the feast of 
tamid. XV. 'd>ertrashterand Kundehary, the mother of Durjohn, and Koaty* 
the moihtT of the Pandos, go into rtnirt meni, XVI. Extinction of the race 
of the Vttdtts and other events. XVII. King Yudister and hi« brothers re- 
tire into solitude in the llimnlava moimtainJs and the former abdicates the 
throne* XVII I. Death of the l^andos. Yudister and his brothem mount 
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The index from which the above abMmct taken 
to give a general though vei^' succinct view of the whole 
poem. From an additional notice we leani, that altogt'ther 
It consistA of 1 (K),<X)() distichs, (Aloktts,) of which 24 .(HH) an^ 
occupied in describing the war l>etwtH*ii the Ihmdos and the 
CoroA, while the n?maining» and <if courM* by fiir the greatest 
portion, cornpriM^s epi>(Klcs and digressions. 11 »c index is 
apparently confin(*<I to the in<*re InsttJr}' of the war nial the 
events which folhi\vt‘<l it. Thi> is. in fact, the princi|ml .sub* 
ject of the jHX‘fn, to which all the re^t is subianlinate ; and 
it is not inijindmble that the IStsuui prose version of the 
Mahabharat may turn <iut to be iii(*rely an abridgement in- 
stead of a translation of the Hindu original W'hul iiahsHl 
may surpri.se* is the fact that the index makes no ulUi^ioti to 
the iiirtuence of the pnb ; except onee in tin* eh‘\(*iith Iniok, 
where Krislina is unex|M‘cteilly intnshic'<*<l n|xin iht* s<’t‘ne : 
mav we not. therefore, reasonablv consider this index to the 

m • 

Mahabharat to be an mi|MTli‘(‘t compilation f' ' What ap- 
pears strongly to <‘ontiriii this supposition, is a roin|Mirison «*f 
the extracts of the same jMwm gi\<‘u by Holier, m his My- 
thologv' of the Hindus. A great |M>rtion of this work is lM»r- 
rowed from the Mahabharat ; but Iktc ans<*s a eonsidenible 
difficulty, b<*C4iust» the author baving alsi inentioiuMl the Bha- 
ppavat Purana as anoth(*r source from whence he ilerivtsl his 
information, it is almost iin|N)ssible to determine accumt<*ly 
what belongs to the one or tlie otli(*r of tliCM' ihmtus. The 
Bhagavat Furana contains eliierty the history of Krishna, 
which, however, is also interw'ov<‘n with the* lhr<*wl of the 
Mahabharat, as we shall si*e pn*sf‘ntly, and as the former 


up into heaven. — I am indebted for a tran^lafum of fhw Index to my Iramed 
fnend Profcaaor Mit*cherlich of Ib^rlin. It nlmoHt exartly with the 

aeeounu given in the At/in n p, UK), and consf'^jiienUy Jw-Tven to con* 

dm their general c^^irectnesA. 

• Prefixed to ihe Mahaldmrai i* a pr<x*m, relative the tnau^ninilion of 
the poet Vyaaa, by Brahma and Ganrsha, and of ubich the tierofiu iwtrt con- 
taint alto a general index to ihc But in the Englifth iranMation of 

thii proem, inaerted in the Annals of Oriental Litemture, I*. I, 11. III., ihit 
part It altugetber left out. Tht chapler uf m )wri> omiti4>d, httmfofa 

fMtfure not U* be translated. II. p. — The hrarady inudltgibk l^aiin Irant* 

latioo of the proem in Frank'# Chrcmtomaihia, P. i. p. 121^47* giv« 

Uie firvt half of the Kngitah vemkin, and corm*^p»enUy nothing of the index. 
Had Mr. Fnmk made choice of thi# inj^tead of the other, he would have dor^ 
na tome tenicc. In default of the index, theirforr, wc movt he content with 
the other toorcet of infitfmation alluded to in the text 

VOL. It. M 
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poem itself bears witness.®^ Although the war of the Pan- 
cios and Coros is properly the subject, yet Krishna, or rather 
an incarnation of Vishnu under that name, is no less the prin- 
cipal hero of the Mahabharat : he is the defender and as- 
sistant of his relations the Pandos ; and it is under his 
guidance, and through his power, that they are victorious. 
And consequently the legitimate object of the poem would 
seem to refer rather to the appearance of Vishnu upon the 
earth in tlie character of Krishna, and to the victory which 
by his means the gocKl princes obtained over the bad. It 
is easy to see how the latter subject, properly speaking, 
has given the Mahabharat its politic form, an observation 
whicn will appear still more evident from the following ex- 
tract of the jK)em itself.^'* 

The dominion of the bad spirits had become so excessive, 
that the earth could no longer endure their violence. As- 
suming, therefore, the form of a cow, she presents herself 
before Irulra, the lonl of the firmament, to complain of her 
wrongs: he directs her to 8iva, who in his turn sends her 
to Vishnu. Vishnu repairs with her to the temple of Brah- 
ma the invisible, on the borders of the sea of milk, and is 
then* commande<l to become* man, or to appear as an in- 
carnation under tlus name of Krishna, in the city Matra, 
(Mathura,) situate on the bunks of the Jumna, and in the 
house of Bosdajo and Deyoki. 71iis Bosdajo was of the 
family of Yadu, sf)n of Jayat, who had formerly reigned 
over the land (of India), and from whom were also descend- 
ed the two branches of the Coros and the Pandos, who were 
now disputing the succession to the throne. This paves 
the way for a d(*scription of the gen(‘alogical descent of 
the family, which m'cupies the first Un^k of the poem ; and 
as it embraces the whole circle of Hindu mythology, 
serve.s to fornish the |XM*t with a rich variety oi subject- 
matter. With this is intimately connected the birtn of 
Krishna, which, as one may easily suppose, could not take 
place unattended with miracle, in order to escape the per- 
secutions of Kansa, to w hom it had been pro^mesied tha t 
the eighth son of that marriage (and this was Krishna) would 

par OaaowiLtB, p. 903. BhigaTat if one of the siimaiaet 

of KrisHaa. 

^ PoMKt. dn vol i. p. 335, etc. 
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take away his life. To prevent the accomplishment of tins 
prediction^ the whole empire of DatnU, or evil genii, was 

S ut in motion, but all to no purpost*. Even in in&ncy 
Krishna performed the most surprising actions; and the 
history of his youth, his education, and sojourn among the 
Gop is, or milkmaids, and his adventures with them, op<»ns a 
wide field of display for the |>i)et*s imagination, when 
CTown up, Krishna r(?turns to Matm and slays Katisa, who 
had put his relations into confinement. The family of Yudu 
then govenied in Ilastnupur on the Jumna; and of the 
line of Parulu tluTe were five princes, all born under 
circumstances of wond(T, ami all of them extraordinary 
beings. Of these, Yudister was the* most just, Bhim the 
strongest, Aijuii the most exjK*rt archer, Slujkdajo the 
wisest, and iSukul the most hamisome. Tlii*y w<?r(* not, 
however, in possession of the thnaus for it had been usurp- 
ed by the tyrant Duijohn of the house of the Coros, who 
having fraudulently invited the Paiidos to play with him, had 
manugfid to cheat them out of their kingdom; since which 
he had never ceased to opj>ress and jKTs<j<mte tluan by all the 
means in his power. Krishna, apprised of tin* situation of 
his relatives by a confid(*ntial fri(‘nd whom he hud s<*nt to 
Hastnapur, engages to assist them. In the mean time, 
Matra was attackiKl by the Rajah Jerusind, (Ugramma,) tlie 
father-in-law of Kansa, who had sol(‘innly sworn to avenge 
his death. But he was overcome by Rama the brother of 
Krishna, and would have been slain, hml not the latt<T 
vouchsafed him his life. JiTa^ind, however, took up arms 
a second tim**, and with more formidable preparations than 
before. Then Krishna, to insure tiie inhabitants of Matru 
from all danger, summoned up an island from tlie middle of 
the ocean, on which by his order the architect of heaven, 
Biscurma, (Visvakarma,) constructol the wonderful city 
Dwarka, “ whose walls and pavements glittered with gold, 
silver, and precious stones ; its ramparts were formed of 
solid gold, and the houses of pure crystal. Vessels of gold 
adorned the portals of every mansion. The bazaars ware 
decked with splendid stalls, the g^ens were shaded with 
trees of Paradise, and refreshed with the waters of immor- 
tality. A multitude of temples raised their towering sum- 
mits, and the smoke of incense from the altars perfumed the 
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air.*’ To this wonderful city Krishna transports the inha- 
bitants of Matra, where they remain in perfect security. 
Here also he places his first wife, Rukmini, who like her 
lord is of more than human oripin, being an incarnation of 
his celestial consf^rt Lakshmi. After this Krishna proceeds 
to Hastnapur to stand as mediator between the Pandos and 
Diiijohn. The tyrant, however, has recourse to artifice, 
and prepares a banquet, to whicli he invites the Pandos, in- 
tending to burn them with the house where they are all as- 
sembled. Hut th(?y escaped this violent death, (though 
Durjohn believed them to be destroyed, as he had con- 
founded them with other strangers,) and withdrew into the 
solitude of a deep forest, where no one was acquainted with 
the place of their eoneealment except Krishna. The heroic 
exploits achi(‘V(»d by the Pandos, thougli unknown, during 
their residence in the forest ; the marvellous city Dwarka 
and its (h^stinies, tlie machinations and attempts of Duijohn 
and the Pandos n'spectively against each other, the assist- 
ance atfonled to the latter by Krishna and his brother, the 
final war, and tlu* great battles fought during its continu- 
ance, which terminated in the overthrow of Durjohn ; all 
these jwrticulars furnish an inexhaustible source of descrip- 
tive embellishnumt to tin* pof*t. He then concludes with 
an account of the absorption of the wonderful city Dwarka 
into the ocean from wdience it aros(‘, the Pandos recover 
their dominion in Hastnapur, and Krishna ascends up into 
his heavenly and original mansion of A’aikuntlia. 

Whate ver judgment we may be disposed to pronounce on 
the merits of tlu' jKxun before us, imperfect as that must 
necessarily be, when we arc* not even pc^ssessed of a simple 
prose tmnslation, and of course can form no idea of its ma- 
jestic style and metrical character, yet it will scarcely be 
possible to deny the Mahabharat to be one of the richest 
compositions in epic poetry that was ever produced. 

Although, how’ever, the summaries and indexes before 
mentioned arci insufficient for enabling us to form a correct 
opinion of the whole iK)em, yet with regard to the subordi- 
nate parts, two episodcvs, taken from the Mahabharat, have 
not long ago been published in the original Sanscrit, and 
aocompanira with an excellent translation, of which the 
Bhagavadgita, already alluded to, belongs to didactic, 9 ^ 
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the Other (Nala) to epic poetry ; our present businm u 
therefore only with the latter, for which we un* iiulebttHl to 
the labours of Bopp, the first scholar who fathonicil the 
depths of Sanscrit liteniture in Gennany.''** We are now 
eagerly expecting the fulfilment of his promise* of editing 
several other episodes from the great pcKTu, in the same 
manner, which will (*na!)le us to jinmoum^e a mor<» deter- 
minate judgment on the merits of tin* whole. The episudt? 
of Nala is taken from the third l>ook of the iMohuhImrat. 
When the Pandos, after having lK‘en cheated out of their 
kingdom by the unfair play of Durjolni, had retiml into 
the forests, the sage Wihastlana n^counts to tlie (dde.st of the 
brothers, Yudhishthir, in order to console him, the* history 
of Nala, who had met with a similar misfortmuN hut who 
nevertheless regaint^d his kingdom in the end. Nala king 
of Nishadha, inflamed with the bare m^counts of th(» beauty 
of Dumayanti, the daughter of lihima king of \ idharba, hail 
fallen violently in love with her. A gohlen-winged swua^’'* 
proposes to a<’t tus his ambits.sndur. He accordingly de- 
spatches the bird with a in<»ssage to Damayanti; and the 
princess, surrounded w ith \wr women, nnnves it with great 
complacency. In the mean while the king her fathi^r had 
invited the neighbouring prini'es and monarchs to \ idharba, 
in order that she might seh^T a luisband from among their 
number. Thither also Nala himself hastens to repair. The 


• Nalus, Carmen Sansrritimi c Mahal>Jmrntn ; edidit, Latine vertit, et ad- 

notationibua illustravit FranciMciw Londini, lHia, yu. 2H>. The notch 

are chiefly critical. [ProfchHor iian since puhliKhen four other ciiiwxlcs 
of the Mahahhanit, under the title of** DRuvium cum trihu« alii« Marmhha- 
rala* cpisodiis pm^tantisHimi*!, 1829.” Tliih publication contains the Dtduge, 
»o intcrchtinfi; to compare with the Mosaic account, the Mythic hihlory of Sa- 
vilri, the Ha[>eof Draunadi, and A rjun'i> journey to Indra’s Heaven, of which 
U«t, however, only the latter half is jpven. Inedited note of the author.] 

• [The orijrin.'U word has usually U'en rendered by the very unpoctica) 
term ** ^joose I** but the Hanwa of the Hindus lx*ars little or no resemblance U» 
that plclK‘ian fowl. Then* are three distinctions : the Hajah-hansa, (or royal 
Hansa,) wdth a milk-white laidy and dee|»-red b<*ak and legs ; this is the Phu*- 
ntcopteros or Fhtminj^) : the Mallikaksha hanHa, (or Hansa with eye* like the 
Mallika-flower,) with brow nish Ijeak and lej!;s ; and the Dhartaraantra-hansa, 
^ Hanaa of Dhritarashtra,) with black Tw^ak and Icjpi : the latter is the 
&uit>peHn swan, the former a variety. It is somewhat remarkable, that the 
^^ptian Ntle*lbis (/hiM rr/uyium of Cuvier) is still called Abu Hansa (Father 
Hiuiaa) hy the Ara^, though it casentially diflTera from the emtmimed speci- 
mem of the ancient Itiia, which correspond more with the Hindu bird. See 
AtuUie Re$, vol. xiv. p, i29. CaAwrvaD'a Sketchee of Htndustkam, p. IflO. 
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report, however, of Damayanti’s beauty had even reached 
the ears of the gods, for Indra too and some others enter the 
lists of competition. To mislead the princess they assume 
the form of riala ; but Damayanti contrives to recognise her 
lover, and, rejecting the celestial rivals, places the bridal 
garland on his shoulder. The gods approve her choice, 
l()ad her with presents, and return back again to heaven. 
Damayanti, accordingly, becomes the wife of Nala, and 
bears him a son and a daughter. But unfortunately the 
gods on their return meet with two Rakshasas, Dwapara and 
(^ali, who had also intend(id to presemt themselves among 
the suitors of Damayanti. They learn from Indra that they 
are too lat(», and Cali therefore determines to be revenged. 
He directs his route towards Nishad, where Nala and his 
spouse were enjoying the fruits of their happy union, and 
engag<*s Puslikar the brother of Nala to invite him to a 
game at draughts, while he himself inspires the luckless 
prince with an uncontrollable desire for play. In vain Da- 
mayanti endfMivours to withhold hot husband ; to no pur- 
pose does sh(* s(Mid h(*r two children out of the way to their 
relations. Nala has lost every thing, even to the clothes on 
his back : the latter are actually taken from him. But his 
faithful consort not only foll(»ws him in his distress and ex- 
ile, hut also share's Iht raiment with him. All this, how- 
ever, eould not satisfy tlu' vengeance of Cali. He disorders 
the understanding of Nala, so us to make him desert his un- 
ft)rtunate Damayanti while sleeping in the forest ! Who can 
descTilx^ her waking desfaiir, and her wanderings in search 
of her bewildertMl lonl ! She meets w'ith a caravan of mer- 
chants, but they can giv(» h(»r no assistance ; for in the night 
they are attackcnl by u herd of wild elephants, and the whole 
c-aravan is tom in pieces. Damayanti alone manages to 
escape d(*struction, and makes her w^ay to a city, where she 
is recognised by the' mother of King Chadir, her relation, 
and is s<*nt home to her [>arents at Vidharba. In the mean 
time Nala, pursuing his route through the fore^, arrives at 
the residence of Carcothaoa king of the serpents, who, giv- 
ii^j him another form, sends him to Ayodhya in the cbanic* 
ter of a charioteer, in order to be instructs by RatofMuma 
in the art of playing at draughts. In requitd Nala gives 
his instructor lessons in his own assumed art ; and in pro- 
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cess of time is enabled by thU accident to win back the 
whole of what he had lost, and to recover possession of his 
wife, bis children, and his throne. 

Remarkable as tliis episode appears for inventive merit, 
it is not at all inferior in point of style ; and some passages, 
especially in the first part, would do credit even to Homer 
himself. 

The war of the Pandos anil f 'oros s(Knns to have fnrnislieil 
as abundant subject-matter to lliiulu ptK»ts, particularly the 
epic, as the Trojan war did to the (lre(‘k. Several otlier 
epic poems, of which w'<» know scarcely any tlnng at pre- 
sent beyond tlicir names, have all been drawn from the 
same stort‘hous(i, such as thc‘ one entitliHl Magim, which is 
founded on the death of Sisupalu, slain by Krishna in the 
same war ; and that calknl Kiratarjuniya, winch celebmtes 
tlie victory of Aniina over l)urv«Mlhaina, hv the aid of ceh*s- 
tial weapons."*' 1 have considenHl it lu'cessary to enter into 
some detail with n^gjml to these pmMiis, in onler to give 
greater <‘fl‘ect to the ensuing remarks on the subject of 
Hindu epic jK>etrv in genend, and its influence on the 
civilization of the ptfojde. in eoiujwing their e|>o|,)ee 
occasionally with that of the (IrcHiks and the mo<h*rns, it is 
by no means my int<*ntion to draw any parallel b<?tween the 
two, but men?ly to throw grciater light on the original 
character of the Jbnner. 

The action of the Hindu e|)os is placed in i*n age far an- 
tecedent to ail historical computation. The Maliabharat is 
supposed to be less ancient than the. Ilamayana;’* and in- 
d^Kl it describes a later, that is, the eighth iucaniation of 
Vishnu ; but according to the pundits, the war of the 
Pandos and Cores, together with the |>oem, whose subject 
it forms, ought to l>e n»ferred to the 105th year before tlie 
commencement of the (^li Yug,’® (their present era,) an 
opinion which would therefore place them both in the 
fiibulous times. In this sc*ns<* the composition of the Ma- 

** OoLCBKOoKS, in Anatk vol. x. jx 405, etc. (The Maghm Cavvii 
cofuusU of twenty cantos, and was puWUhcd in the original Sanscrit, first by 
Profetiior Wilson at Calcutta in 1812, and sabeeqiiently by two learned na- 
three, Becmn|HUiied with a common tary, in the year 1815. Tbassl.] 

** According to a passage in Polier, voI. i.p. 579t it would appear that 
the Mahabharat actually contains allusions to tne Ramayana. 

• Afm Atiim% roL tL p. 
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habharat has been usually attributed to Vyasa, who belongs 
to the same period.^’ What proportion, however, of the 
episodes, and other subordinate pieces, are really from his 

E en, can only l>e determined with some degree of proba- 
ility, when we possess the entire poem itself. As to its 
great age, it will be impossible to entertain the least doubt 
on the subject, afbir having remarked that the ancient rock 
temples an* ornam(?nted with sculptured representations 
mostly borrow(Ml from that source. The Mahabharat and 
the Ranmyana dettjrmine the character of the Hindu epos, 
and to a certain degree also that of the whole range of na- 
tional ])oetrj\ What constitutes their peculiarity, is the fact 
that they do not confiiu*, themselves exclusively to subjects 
purely human. Th<^ personages whom they introduce upon 
the scetu^ are (*ith(*r absolutely supernatural beings, or, 
when they ap|K*ar in human shap(% are men of no ordinary 
kind. 'Hu* Hindu system of religion luis many ways of 
Hpj)roximating gxwls to num, and of elevating men to the 
rank of gods. Tlu* illustrious sages, the Rishis and the 
Munis, wilt) havt? puriti(*tl themsel\<*s by continual study of 
the Vedas, by mt*(iitutions in solitude, and by a long course 
of penance, art* on a l(*vel with the Devas, and not unfre- 
(juently ev<*n superior tt) them. They are placed in the 
same heavtui which is th<* abtslc of Indra, lord of the firma- 
ment, Siva, and Vishnu, tt) whost^ court and attendants they 
belong; they can even arrive at the high rank of Mukti, 
and enjoy th<* most perfect happiness in an intimate union 
with the deitv himsc*lf. Aiu)ther still more remarkable 
characteristic of the {wetry of the Hindus is the incarnation 
of their divinities ; w Inch is, as it were, the very foundation 
of their e{)o[XH*, and abjH>lutely necessary for maintaining its 
essential fonn. Thest* incaniations consist in making the 
superior and inferior Devas and Devanies assume for a 
definite {period the form of man, be naturally bom, and pass 
through all the vicissitudi*s of a terrestrial life, in order to 
i^tain a certain object, which w^as only attainable by these 
means. The ever playful fancy of the Hindus often treats 
this part of their mj^hology in a very complicated and arti- 
ficial manner. The divinities, though in human shape, 
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continue nevertheless to preserve their heavenly relations ; 
as Vishnu, during his appearance on earth under the form 
of Krishna, was still residing in his celestial abode of 
Vaikuntha. The same divinity also appears under various 
human forms at the same time, and while his first incarnation 
is going on, a second may have already commenced. These 
monstrous productions of Hindu imagination may no doubt 
offer their weak side to European criticism ; but they are 
notwithstanding the grand lever of tlie national poetry, ♦and 
indeed altogether indispensable in the epic ; for it is only 
by such means that the suptTior beings of Hindu mythology 
can be made available for the pur|K)st*s of th(» epopee. It 
depends upon the j)oet to give them what shaj^e In*- pleases ; 
and here we may remark, that the expression used above, 
viz. incarnation, as implying the assumption of a human 
form, is too limited in that sense for conveying the whole 
of wdiat is meant by the term. The Hindu deities are not 
all confined to manifestations of themselves, exclusively 
human. They occasionally appear in the shape of animals. 
Many of the characters introduced by the poet, such as 
Hanuman leader of the monkeys, Yamvent king of the 
bears, Garud prince of the eagles, and a hundr(»d otlu'rs, 
are all incarnations of this kind. It is easy to see how this 
must have altered the whole character of Hindu i)oetry, and 
that a neglect of the purely human form must have been the 
necessary consequence. Divine personages apj)ear also in 
the Greek epos, and are represented as exercising an influ- 
ence upon human destiny ; but th(*y ap{>ear there only in a 
subordinate capacity, or rather, to use a technical expres- 
sion, as forming the machinery of the poem. In Hindu 
poetry, on the other hand, especially in the Ramayana, the 
case is exactly the reverse. Those supcirior beings are here 
the principal characters upon whose destinies the whole 
action of the epos turns; and even when simple mortals 
enter upon the scene, it is always in a subordinate relation 
to the former. Should any of them indeed be called upon 
to play a distinguished part, the poet almost in every case 
takes advantage of his discretionary power of approximating 
them to the rank of divine beings. We might here ven- 
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lure an observation which naturally suggests itself, that, 
considered in the above point of view, the Hindu epos has 
a greater resemblance to the religious poetry of the Ger- 
mans and the English than to the Greek, with this diifer- 
ence, however, that the ix)et of India has a wider range 
afforded his imagination than the latter. Not confined to 
the single personification of the one eternal and invisible 
being, he can introduce at pleasure among the characters 
of his poem an innumerable crowed of Devas and Devanies, 
which again have not the monotonous uniformity attached 
to our notions of angelic personages, whether good or evil, 
arising from their want of sex, and the perfect moral excel- 
lence or depravity insf^parable from their nature. Never- 
theless, a certain dt^ree of resemblance between the epic 
poetry of the Hindus and that of the English and the Ger- 
mans, particularly tin* latter, is still incontestable ; and is so 
much the more curious, as the two kinds must have been 
formed and developc'd in complete independence of each 
other. May we not Ik? allowed to conjecture that during a 
separation of some? thousand years, admitting the former 
connexion of these nations, they have mutually preserved 
that sentiment of the divine and the heavenly which after- 
wanls burst forth in their resjxK'tive epic writers at the same 
time, with the rise? of their national }K>etry ? And may we 
not suppose* that Vyasa and Klopstock, Valmiki and Milton, 
though far rt?moved from each other by the longest intervals 
of space and time, wen? nevertheless animated by the same 
spirit ? 

That neglect of the purely human character, which we 
have just noticed tunong the Hindu epic WTiters, would 
seem to explain certain other striking peculiarities of their 
epopee. The Hindu diviniti(?s, for instance, could never 
represent the perfect exemplar of corporeal beauty, as those 
of the (ireeks did in all their principal modifications. The 
poet of India, it is true, allows some of them a general share 
m this privilege, but then he as little scruples to assign 
them attributes which are altogether incompatible with the 
true notion of purely human beauty. The blue colour of 
Vishnu, the many arms and heads with which other deities 
are represented, and a number of similar defmrmities, quite 
foreign to the mythology of Greece, all serve to confiim the 
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truth of our observation. For the same reason it would 
appear further, that the Hindu epic poets themselves never 
knew how to draw the exact line of distinction between the 
simply wonderful and the outrageously extravagant. Where, 
indeed, could they draw it, as long as they had to deal with 
personages of such an extraordinary character, and furnished 
with such supernatural powers? The prodigious in every 
shape appears to be their [v^culiar object of search, even in 
cases where, according to our notions, it might very easily 
be dispensed with. In fine, the epic poetr}^ of the Hindus, 
notwithstanding its ricli luxuriance, is upon the whole less 
calculated to move the passions than ours, inasmuch as we 
are most strongly affected by purely human syinpulhies ; 
though it is not on that account altogetlier without some 
scenes whicli are truly pathetic and ariecting. But of all 
the various characteristic marks discoverable in Hindu epic, 
poetry, the most sensible, and the most generally prevailing 
one, is the influence of a sacerdotal caste. Not only is the 
principal subject borrowed from religion, but the whole 
circle of the poem itself turns u[)on religious images and 
allusions. Whatever age we may attributej to tlie Rama* 
yana and Mahabhanit, yet it is pretty certain that tlu* epic 
poetry of the Hindus could only have been developed at a 
period of time when the Brahman caste was already flourish- 
ing in all its splendour. Every thing therein seems cal- 
culated with the view of aggrandizing that c^ste, and this 
too not always in the most delicate manner possible. Were 
it allowable to speak of dat(»s, in a case where clironology is 
quite out of the question, I should l>e inclined to refer the 
origin of this poetiy to the time when, according to Hindu 
traditionary report, the sacertlotal caste had obtained the 
victory over tlie Kshatriyas, or warrior ca.ste, and con- 
sequently, too, over the Rajahs, who belonged to the latter. 
The profound reverence with which the Brahmans are 
treated by kings themselves; the limits assigned to regal 
authority by religion ; the scrupulous care to avoid offend- 
ing a member of that holy order ; are all capable of imme- 
diate explanation when referred to this source. But, above 
ail, we must not omit noticing the terrible effect attributed 
to a Brahman s curse, which, sooner or later, was sure to 
overtake its object. This again was a powerful engine in 
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the hand of the poet, and one which he did not &il to make 
use of ; while at the same time it tended to increase and 
maintain the influence of the priests themselves. The re- 
ligious character of this poetry gives it also an air of pe- 
culiar dignity, which, though it docs not indeed absolutely 
exclude all notion of the comic, nevertheless admits it but 
sparingly and seldom.’* The personages introduced ob- 
serve towards each other, and especially towards the Brah- 
mans, a kind of ceremonial, both in their behaviour and in 
their language, which has some resemblance to the dignified 
intercourse of Homer s heroes. 

The introduction of supernatural beings would occasion 
serious embarrassnumt to the epic j)oet of India, as he felt 
himself under tlu* necessity of assigning them limited powers 
both of mind and body ; and it was therefore to obviate this 
inconveniences that he* ev(‘n made his incarnate deities amen- 
able to the laws of fate.’^’ Wlienever it is destined that a 
certain event shall take place, at a certain time and under 
such and such circumstances, the gods tliemselves dare not 
attem()t to count(‘nu‘t the fulfilment ; which would, more- 
over, be to no purpose if they did. Another contradiction, 
ari.sing from tlu* assignm<*nt of limited knowledge to these 
supi^ior l><ungs, was v<*ry ingtmiously removed by substitut- 
ing an imaginary film, called Maya, or illusion, Ix^fore their 
eyes, which prevents their seeing into the fiiture. When 
this is withdrawn, the incarnate gcnl immediately discovers 
the most hidden relations of things, and all futurity lies open 
before him. 

In fine, with all these national j)eculiarities, the epic 
poetry of the Hindus, nevertheless, bears evident marks of 
that fabulous storj^-telling character so generally prevalent 
in all Oriental com{x>sitions. Most of the episodes, although 
artificially connecUnl with the main thread of the narrative, 
may yet, however, be detached, and considered as so many 
independent tales by themselves, as the Ramtnrana suffi- 
ciently proves ; and so no doubt would the ^fahabha^at, 
were we able to procure a translation of it. This very cir- 
cumstance rendered the Hindu epic poetry so popular ; for 
it lived not merely written on pdm leaves, but spoken in 

** See a proof of this in PottEii, voL ii p. 42, 43L 

I, iii. 165; Poufift, toL i. p. 605 ; vol. iL p. 243. 
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the mouths of all men. The productions of Valmiki and 
Vyasa, like those of the Maeonian ban!, were originally in- 
tended for the public recitation of st^juirate pieces, as indml 
is the case at the prescnit day.^’ And in exact proj>ortiou 
to the degree of res{x?ct and liberality which they everj^ 
where strictly enjoin tow^inls the Brahmans, so would it lx; 
the interest of the latter to make them as comph'tely national 
as they could. Ought we, then, to 1 m» surpristKl at the 
powerful influence which the great epic |HHunsof the Hindus 
have exercised upon tin* jx^pular religion, u|K>n arts and 
other branches of }K)etr}' — in on(» word, u|H)n the whole 
civilization and intellectual dev<;lopment of the natum its(»lf? 
Can we wonder that the Hindtis should place* the llamayana 
and the Mahabharat immediately by tin* side of tht* Vi*das? 

Next to tlu»se great poems rank tla* Punmas, which also 
make a part of tlie Shastnis, a genenil t(*rm imder which 
the Brahmans includt* all their sacred writings.^*^ Kighteen 
of these; Puranas are enumerated, of which the last only is 
known to us, through an im|M‘rf(*<*t translation. Of the 
others, we jx)ss<;ss little beyond the summary notices to Iw; 
found in the catalogs; publishe<l by Hamilton and l^ngU\s 
of the Sanscrit manuscripts contaimsl in the Royal Ijbniry 
at Paris. Sir William Jom*s has givr*n a list of the eighteen 
Puranas ; but ujxm comparing it with the account of M. 
Langles, we can discover no kind c>f agreement between 
the two, even in the titles themsc*lvt*s.'-' 

” According to Father Pai^lino, {Oram. Samnerd. p. 70,) portions of the 
Ramavana were »till iung in his time Ix'forc the doors of the temples, to the 
assembled multituvlc. 

^ The signification of the word Shastras will lx* found in Si a W. Jokks's 
Workif toL i- p. 361, ** On the Literature of the Hindus,** and is equivalent 
to dwine oommandmerUs. But as it is not precisely agret^d iiix>n the number 
of those books which must be considered as of divine origin, trie term Sostras, 
or Shastras, is consemienlly used in various limitations hy different writers. 
Acoordingto Sir W, Jones, the Vedas, Vedangas, U(>avedas, Dhermas, Der- 
satiaa,ana the Puranas, together make up the six great Shastras. In the 
Ramayana it is frequently said of a }x*rson that ** he was learned in the 
Vedas, Vedangas, and Shastras.** See, for example, vol i. p. 220. 

Names of the Puranas, according to Si a W. Jones, Works^ vol. i. P- 
are; I. Brahma Purana. 2. Padma. 3. Brahmanda. 4. Agni. (These 
four he anp^oaei to relate to the creation.) 5. Vishnu. 6. Garuda. 7* The 
tranafomiatioiis of Brahma. S. Siva. 9. Lingam. tO. Nareda. I I. Scanda. 
12. Marcande^ 12 Bhavishya. (These nine treat of the attributes and 
power of the mvinitiet.) 14. Matsya. 15. Varaha, 16. Kurma, 17* Va- 
reaa. IS. Bfaagavat Parana. Of these the catalogue of Langh^s only gives 
Not. 1, 2 d, tk S| 9, 10, 1 1, 12 14, (which is there mignated as the 6rst Po* 
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The Puranas are mythological poems, in the more ex- 
tended signification of the term, as comprehending not 
merely the fabulous histories of the gods, but also a variety 
of precepts,** which are the sources of the popular religion, 
of history, geography, and other sciences, as far, inde^, as 
we can expect to meet with science in a work on mythology. 

Each Purana,” observes Mr. Colebrooke,®^ “ treats of me 
different subjects, viz. cosmogony, or the Hindu doctrine of 
the creation and renovation of the world ; the genealogies 
of gods and heroes ; chronology, according to the fabulous 
system of the people ; and an heroic history, describing the 
exploits of demi-gods and heroes.” Although this opinion 
is, perhaps, too generally expressed, yet it is certain that 
the principal subjects alluded to by him are contained in 
the Puranas, and it is not without some reason that he com- 
pares them to the cosmogonies and theogonies of the Greeks, 
and even attributes to them greater luxuriance and variety. 

The Matsya Purana,®'' which is regarded as the first and 
most iin}K)rtant of all, commences with a dialogue between 
Menu and Vishnu on the creation of the universe, of the 
gods and demons ; it also contains a history of the kings, 
childr(?n of the sun and moon, descriptions of several feasts 
in honour of various divinities, certain chapters on the habit- 
ations of the gods, and difi’ereiit parts of the earth ; a history 
of Parvati, the wife of Siva ; the war l>etween the Devas 
and Rakshasas, etc. 

The Rrahma Purana®^' comprises, in four sections, a copi- 
ous Hindu theogony ; but owing, {)erha{>s, to some omission 
in the Parisian mimuscTipt, it wants the genealogy of the 
kings, which, accA>rdiug to Hamilton, forms an essential 
portion of every Purana. 

The Agni Purana,®* one of the largest in the collection, is 

nma,) and Na IB : inatead of the missing Nos. 3, 6, 7> 13, 15, 16, 17$ we ha¥e 
the three following, Rahka Parana, Vayu, and Narasinha, the contents of 
which are not indicated. Sometimes, though the arrangement is by no means 
general, the two great epic poems already described are also reckoned among 
toe Foranas. 

* The Ptirmas, or Hindu Mythologies, by CoLEsnooKi, Mtaiie Jtu, ?oL 
ix. p. 290. Although certainly used for purposes of instroction, the Pmanas 
are oy no means, properly s|>eaking, didactic, as some wrhers have endeavour- 
ed to make them. 

** J2ss. vol. vii. p. 202, not. 

** LAHUttif OMoffue m AToaiMCfsh SamerUtf p. 53. 

•fbid.p.36. ^lUd.p.4t 
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divided into three hundred and fifty-eight chapters, and 
may be considered as an abridgement of all the science, li^is- 
lation, and medicine of the Hindus. Some oilier l^uranas, 
on the other hand, such as those of Siva" and the lingain,**^ 
are almost exclusively dedicated to the history of certain 
gods ; or, as the Marcandeya Purana,"’ to the lives of re- 
nowned saints, devotees, and hermits. 

Of the Kalika Purana we have nothing more? than a trans- 
lation of one section, relative to animal sacrifices, among 
which we find even those of human IxMiigs enumerated.**’ 
The Bhagavat Purana,*^ the last of all, is at present, how- 
ever, the only one of which we possc^ss an entirt*, though 
very imperfect translation.^ Its princifial subject is the 
fabulous history of Krishna, w’ho among his many surnames 
bears the one of Bhagavat, though it alst> contains a variety 
of information on other topics. I should like to know,'’ 
said King Parikyita to the wise Suka, son of V yasa, “ in 
what manner tiie soul is united to tlu* IhhIv ? How Bnih- 
ma came into existence ? How lu» creaU*d the world ? 
How he recognis<*<i \'ishnu and his attributes? VVlmt time 
is, and what tlie respective ages of mankind and the world ? 
How the soul is absorbed into tlie ginllieud ? \\ hat the di- 

mensions and magnitude of the uriiversfi ? Of the sun and 
moon, of the stars and the earth ? How many kings have 
ever reigned in the world ? What is the difference between 
the several castes ? What arf» the various forms assumed 
by Vishnu ? What are the three principal powers ? What 
is the Vedam ? What is virtue, and gcxal works ? What is 
the object of all those things T' — I considered it usf?ful to 
select the above {passage, in order to give the reader some 
notion of the contents, and the variety of subjects treated of 
in the Puranas.^* 

^ LAXGLFii, Cataingue det Manuseriti SantcriU^ p. 49. 

•• IbkL p. 29. ^ Ibid. p. 5a 

• AnaUe voL v. p. 37b 

• Bhofforadam^ ou Doctrine, Dirine outrage Indien ranonique ( par 0*»ow- 
Tiixs). Pahs, 17aa The traoilation is not immediately from the orupDii 
Saiwcht, bat finiMn a Tamul version. According to Uamiiton, it it merely an 
abridgement, of which the beginning is tolerably correct, but the remainder 
svmrma with mistakes of every kind. Lanoles, Caiahgue, p. % [Recent 
diseovertes have proved that this so-called translation merits no confidence 
whatever. Ft. Transu] 

* BMagavadmmf p. 49. 

* The twelfUi and last chat>ter of the Bhagavat contains a snntinary trans- 
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The Puranas occupy an intermediate space between epic 
and didactic poetry. They resemble the first in containing 
a great number of mythological fables; but as they are 
altogether devoid of that unity of action which prevails in the 
Ramayana and Mahabharat, notwithstanding the vast col- 
lection of episodes inserted in the latter, they cannot pos- 
sibly be ranked in the same class. Their principal object 
is to convey instniction, and in this point of view they 
closely approximate to didactic poetry, and the resemblance 
is increased by the form of dialogue, which is their predo- 
minant feature, as they usually represent one of the great 
sages imparting instruction by way of answer to the in- 
quiries of his diligent and attentive disciples. It is this 
circumstance which rendr^rs the l^uranas so well adapted 
for being read in the schools of the higher castes, and is 
the reason why they arc considered as the best preparative 
for studying the N'edas. 

It follows, then, that the Puranas are the principal sources 
of Hindu mythology, and, as fur as the divinities therein 
celebraUnl are objects of popular worship, of the national 
religion also ; for the latter, as we have already shown in 
another place, could not be derivtHl from the Vedas. It is, 
like the national religion of the (ireeks, simply of a poetical 
origin, and borrowed from tin* epic poems, taken in a larger 
sense as comprehending also those* of a d(‘scriptive character. 
But an im|K)rtant question still remains for us to discuss, 
viz. whether the. Pumnas are original or only secondary 
sources : in other words, are we to reckon them among the 
ancient compositions of Sanscrit literature, or must we as- 
sign them a more modern origin ? 

Before we can with any propriety venture upon a critical 
examination of the Puranas, we ought first to possess them 
in the original. At present, however, all that we can ad- 
vance on the subject must depend upon the accounts of others, 
and upon imjierfect abstracts of the works themselves. The 
common assertion of the Brahmans w^oidd refer the Puranas 
to an am as remote as that which produced the Vedas and the 
Mahalmarat, in assigning Vyasa as the author of all three. 
Now, though it is impossible in our present circumstances 

Ut«d br Hamilton, (tee LANotts, p. 10,) from which it appears 

that all ^ above qoettkms are thmin discuss^ 
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to institute a critical inquiry into the date of each Purana 
considered separately, yet it appears pretty certain that, 
taken altogether, and in the state in which they now are, 
tb^ cannot be so old as the report would make them. 

Tlie Puranas are evidently for the most part nothing but 
compilations, and could therefore only be produced at a 
time when Sanscrit literature wils already in a rich and i)er- 
feet state of development in all its various branches. The 
literature of any nation coidd obviously never In^gin with 
compilations, for these require a pn^vious age of learning, 
usually too of considerable duration, to have elaps'd ; and, 
moreover, they presiip|x>se a demand I'or instniction. Now 
it was precisely with a view of satisfying this demand that 
the Puranas were comjx)S(Hl, ns in fact they an* still uschI for 
the same puq>ose at tin* present day. I'hey are by no numns 
the work of a poetic genius like the great epics of whicli we 
have s|>oken ; but, like* the* |KM'in.s 4)f T/-et7.(?s and other gnun- 
marians, the fruit of extruonlinary diligence combincKi with 
extensive reading. Add to this, we an* assunnl that tlu^ 
historical st^ctions of tlu^ Punmas contain sc‘veral accounts 
of pretende<l prophecie*8, which, however, were evidently 
made after the events ha<l taken place.^ 

Although I am convinced that the Puranas in their pre- 
sent state cannot possibly he, referred to the e^irliest peruxls 
of Sanscrit literature, yet I am nevertheless far from con- 
sidering them altogether as an invention of n)odem times, 
that is, of the middle ages. When and how they receivcnl 
their present form is a question hitherto undetermined. 
Apparently they are not the work of one person, as native 
tradition would make us believe, for they very frequently 
contradict each other on the most essential points, some- 
times ascribing greater honour to Vishnu, at others to Siva. 
It is also very probable that even each separate Purana was 
not composed all at once, but by slow degrees. The form 
of these books is itself extremely frvourable to additions 
and interpolations, for no one of them consists of a regular 
and consecutive whole ; but appears more like a collection 
of detached pieces of descriptive and didactic poetry. 

I am therefore inclined to believe that the Puranas arc 

** Anatie JUm, toL Tiii. p. 

N 
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modem compilations, drawn from the works of ancient 
poets/**^ to which the compilers may perhaps have made 
several arbitrary additions of their own. The principal 
sources from whence they borrowed their materials, are un- 
doubtedly the old epic jx)ems of the nation ; for instance, 
the Bhagavat, which is suppos<^d to be one of the latest,^ is 
almost wholly taken from the Malmbharat ; to these, in- 
dited, we should add the philosophical systems, discussed in 
poems of a different kind. All this, and much more, would 
naturally precede the existence of compilations of the above 
charact(T. 

Considered in this point of view, it is evident we may 
very projK^rly reganl th(‘ form of the Puranas as a w^ork of 
comparatively modern (lat(^ ; though at the same time we 
have equal reason in attributing a much higher antiquity 
to their contents. A modern critic, Mr. Bentley,^ contends 
that nom* of th(' Puranas are more than six hundred and 
eighty-four y<‘ars old, b(‘cause none of those writings which 
mention tlu* (*lm>nological system, known by the name of 
Bmhma C'alpa, are any older. Supposing this assertion to 
be com^ct, which, how(n'(T, is disputed by others, it would 
then only be conclusive with rt'ganl to the chronological 
sections of the l^unuias, which bear but a very small pro- 
portion to the re.st of tlaur contents. 

In Europe', too," obs<?rves a most profound scholar,^ 
“ literary forgc'ries have* imni committed. But a native of 
India, who should argue fn)m a few instances that the whole 
literature of EurofH^ which is held ancient, consists of 
modern forgeries, would be justly censured for his pre- 
sumption. Wo must not tlien indiscriminately condemn 
the whole liti^rature of India. Even Father Hai^uin, wlien 
he advanced a similar paradox respecting the works of 
ancient writers, exoeptetl some compositions of Cicero, 
Virgil, Horace, and Pliny. It is, however, necessary in 
India, as every where else, to be guarded against literary 
impositions ; some fubrieated works, some interpolated pas- 
sages will be detected by the sagacity of critics ; but the 
greatest part of those books which are considered ancient by 

• Compare Wilford, in Amatie voL v. p. 244 

•* vol. viii. p. 4^7« * Ibid. toI. viii. p, 241. 

** CoLEnaooaa, in Amatte voL tiU. p. 4S7. 
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the learned among the flindiLs, will a-ssumlly be found 
genuine. I mean to say, that they an* the saiiie cotntKisi- 
tions which have been reveretl by the Hindus for hundrtds, 
if not thousands, of years.” 

I am altogether of the same opinion. To suppose, in- 
deed, as Mr. Bentley seems inclined, the whole collertion 
of Sanscrit liteniture to be no older than th<» middh* ages, 
involves a paradox even more monstrous than the on<* s<»t 
up by Father Harduin. Admitting the accounts left ns by 
the (ireeks to be correct, in reporting the civilization of 
India to have been regarded us anci»‘nt even in the time of 
Alexander, we must necessarily infer the, cornsponding 
antiquity of Hindu liteniture, as the prime origin of the 
former. It were certainly jii.st as imj>ossibl(‘ for tlic‘ Hindus 
to have l)ccome a cultivatiHl nation without their Vf»das and 
their epic poiitry, as for the (Ireeks to have attained their 
advanced state of retineinent without the writings of Homer 
and his successors ; the impossibility, indeed, apjwars even 
more striking in the ca,s<' of the hitter jXH)ple, wlien we re- 
flect that Xhay ha<l no Holy »S<’Tiptums like the Vedas to 
assist their intellectual (h velopnifuit. 

The mythological systems contained in th<‘S<» poenns are 
but imperfectly known to us at present, through the medium 
of extracts and summary al)ridgements, which must for this 
reason be necessarily partial and disfigun*d, as it was the 
main object both of father Paulino and the English writers 
who have directtxl their attention to this subject, to discover 
points of rescnnblance in the mythology of India as com- 
pared with that of the fJreeks and the Egyptians.®^ They 
found what they sought after, and their opinions getting 
into circulation, contriouted in no small degree to embarrass 
and confound the science of Hindu antiquities in general. 
Polier, who has supplied the latest, and by far the most 
complete information on the subject, has taken care to avoid 
this fault.^ The form of dialogue adopUKi by him for re- 

Sib W. Joneses treatise, On the God* of Greece, Italy, and India, (vid. 
Asiatic Met. toI. L p. 221, and hi* Wffrks, vol. i. p. 229,) gave the firat im- 
pulse, and was followed in the same track bv Father Psclimo, in bis 
Mrakmatueum^ who is otherwise almost always tlie opponent of English 
writer*. 

. ** Mytholo^ des Indous, travaill^ par Mdme. la Chanoincsse de Poj^r, 
sur de* MSS. aothentiques rapports de Tlnde, par feu M. Ic Col. de Poiier, 
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porting a conversation with his instructor, Ramchund, and 
which is so agreeable to European taste, may also be re- 
garded as truly Indian ; and the whole dialogue itself ap- 
pears to derive a considerable accession of probability from 
the circumstance of Ramchund’s belonging to the sect of 
the Sikhs, who having turned back again to monotheism, 
regard Hindu mythology like ourselves, as nothing more 
than a tissue of poetical fictions. It is impossible to dispute 
Ramchund’s extensive acquaintance with the fables of his 
countrymen ; but whether he has correctly reported them, 
can only be determined when we are able to consult the 
original sources. The Mahabharat and Bhagavat are gener- 
ally mentioned as the principal authorities, but whence each 
irticular fable is borrowed we have no certain information, 
[n the work before us, the critic will j)crhaps find much to 
supply with regard to details, but considered altogether it 
has the undoubted merit of having contributed materially to 
enlarge the circle of our acquaintance with the fables com- 
prised in the epic jkhws and the Puranas ; and of enabling 
us, with greater precision than before was possible, to judge 
of the character, the beauties, and the defects of Hindu my- 


K' 


T. i. ii. 1809. Polier web a native of Lausanne, and having entered into the 
service of the East India Companv, devoted himself with the latest ardour, 
and, according to the teslimonv or Sir W. Jones and others, (TrorAw, vol. l p. 
355, Afdatic jfc*#. vol. viii. p. 377») with distinmiished success, to the study of 
Hindu mythology, and the collection of any thing that was remarkable in the 
country. Being unacquainted, however, with the Sanscrit, he was obliged 
to have recourse to a learned native, (Ramchund,) who explained to him the 
mythological fables according to the epic poems and the Puranas ; and Polier 
immediately wrote down as the pundit dictated. With these notes he returned 
home to Euroj>e, during the revolutionary troubles ; but here a terrible fiite 
awaited him. He was unfortunately murdered in his own house, near Avig* 
non, by a band of French brigand^ By good chance, however, his papers 
fell into the hands of a relation, the friend and disciple of Gtbbm, Madame 
Polier, only a few years since deceased at Rudolstadt, who, already prepared 
for the unaertaking by early studies, (see her preface,) arranged tlM scattmd 
documents and puDlUhed them. No one who has the least afitoion for the 
Study of Hindu antiquities, can fail to pronounce the name of this extrsordi- 
nsry lady srith veneration and gratitude ; and it is certainly not the least 
among the curiosities of literature, that the most copious and accurate ac- 
count we possess of Hindu mythology, should have been compiled bv a woman 
in an ofaacure village in ^e heart of the mountains of Tnuringia. [Con- 
sidering the unuiiiM dreumstances under which riris work was produced, it 
would hardly perhaps be reaamialde to expect much critical aocuimcy in the 
details ; and y^ the laudatory judgment or the author requires some qualifi- 
estkm* A Im ^vourable, but more c orrect opinion of its merits, will be 
Ibnnd in an excellent article by RossosaTKit, inserted in the J ger ins t, voi. 
xxvL Tiansu] 
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thology. We must here content ourselvei with only giving 
a general outline of tlie subject. 

The series of Hindu divinities commences, as we have 
already seen, with the three superior Devas Brahma, Vish- 
nu, and Siva. There being no incarnation of Brahma, he 
is for that reason less adapt^ to the uses of poetry He 
possesses a temple called Dheira, on the shores of the Milky 
oea; whither Vishnu, accom[)anied with the other Devas, 
repairs to consult the oracle.*'" The respons^j is communi- 
cated to them in a voict*, which is only audibh* after man^ 
days of preparatory devotion and pniyer. W'ould not tlm 
serve to explain the singular fact, that Brahma, notwith- 
standing his superiority of rank, is only the* objt*ct of in- 
ternal worship ; that is, of meditation, and not of external 
ceremonies. Admitting the p<ipular religion of the Hindus, 
together with their divinities, to Ik* of {KHitical origin, does 
it not follow of cours(* that a deify who wiis unserviceable 
to the poet, whatever might be his superiority in other re- 
spects, could never beconu! an obj(*ct of popular worship, or 
have his own jMiculiar sect, like tlu; two oth(»r great l)(»vas? 
But I must leave the furtlM*r ilis(!ussion of this argument to 
the professinl inejuirer int(» the r<‘ligious opinions of India. 

The case is quite otherwise* with resjH*ct to Vishnu and 


*• European writers have involved themselves in a labyrinth of inextricable 
confusion, by employing the names of Hrahma, Urehm, Hirmah, llrumah, 
sometimes as synonymoiiN, at others as different up{H‘)lations. ** Brehinr says 
Polier, (vol. i. p. .'ITiH,) “means the invisible, the deity; Uirmab, the creative 
power of Brehra.” On the other hand, according to Sir W, Jones, Bralima, 
in the neuter gender, means the deity, and when niascultne, the rreative 
pow'er ( I# oHts, vol i. p. 249, ‘ZW). The Upnekhat always mentions Brahma 
as the being who is the sidf-ex latent, though it confounds with this simple 
notion much that is subtle and obscure. See vol. i. p. 240, 250, 320. A moie 
intimate ae<{uaintance with Sanscrit w'urks can only, |:M*rha|>H, dissipate these 
obscurities ; it is, however, quite evident tlmt the Hindu poets never troubled 
themselves with such metaphysical distinctions, and that an abstract being 
like Brahma was considereo very little adapted to their purpose. [These as- 
sertions of Professor Heeren have liecn contrarlicted, ana with reason, bv 
Schlegel; the names Brahmti and BrahmA may be ronri(>ared with the Greek 
0t6c and except that they are never taken one for the other. Brahma 
mcrniis the divinity, in the most sublime and atmtract sense that it is possible 
for the mind to conceive. See many passages in the Bhagavadgita. — Note of 
<As FirmKh [The confusion above noticed, seems only to exi^ 

in the vitious pronunemtion and orthography ad<mted by Col. Polier. His 
Brehm is the same as Sir W. Jones’s Brahma, the nnal short vowel Udng cut 
oi^ as is oommon among the vulgar; and Btmiah, or Brumah, is probably a 
€om^ way of pronotuicing BrahoUL Tasnsu] 

^ Pouxa, L p. 38S. 
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Siva. These two deities divide between them the principal 
religious sects of India ; and are, under various denomin- 
ations, (not a little embarrassing to the study of Hindu the- 
ology,) the objects also of external worship. They are no 
less the principal characters in Hindu epic poetry, and that 
indeed in a twofold sense, being gods in heaven at the same 
time they ap|)ear as incarnations upon earth. Their celes- 
tial palac<‘s have been described by the poets of India in the 
most brilliant and glowing colours, but in a manner suffi- 
ciently at variance with the propriety of European notions. 
The residence of Vishnu is called Baikunt, or Vaikuntha.^ 
He is there enthroned as a handsome young man, radiant 
with beams of light ; but withal of a blue complexion, and 
furnished with four arms. One hand holds a shell, in an- 
other is a lotus flower, an equally important symbol among 
the Hindus as among the Egyptians ; a third arm wields a 
mace ; and in the fourth apja^ars the ring called Sudarsan, 
from which, as well as from the precious stone depending 
on his br(*ast, issu(?s a stream of light which illumines the 
whole [Milace. \Mi(;n awaki*, he is fw^att^il on a resplendent 
throne; and when asl(»ep, he reposes on the serpemt Se- 
shanaga, whose* tho\isund heads st*rve him for a pillow. 
This r(q>tile is himself a Deva, and becomes incarnate along 
with his master when the latter apptnirs on earth ; as does 
also the king of binls, the eagle (laruda, who carries Vishnu 
when \ni hjaves \'aikuntha. By his side appears his wife 
Ijikshmi, the fairest of the Devanies, who likewise accom- 
panied her Ion! in human sha|>e, as his terrestrial consort. 
A multitude of inferior Devas surround him, and two sen- 
tinels guanl the entry of his palace. The mansion of Siva, 
or Mahadeva, C4jlh‘d Kailasa Parvat, is not so brilliant as 
that of V islmu : it is situate on the lofty peaks of Himalaya. 
The god, comprising in his own jx?rson both the powers of 
creation and destruction, is represented with corresponding 
symbols — the lingam to denote the former, and the trident 


' Sir W. Joner, toK i. p. *167* PoUcr, however, always spells this 

word Baikunt. (The letters b and r in Sanscrit are, from similarity of form, 
very liable to be confoundetl ; and, moreover, their occasional interchange is 
perfeetk optional; see W’ilson’s /hefibanry, preface, p. 41. Ail to this, 
tome or tlie Hindu dialects having no r in their aiphatot, subetitute h, and 
ribs fwsti, which is perhaps the reasoti why the Vedas are sometimes mis- 
called Beds. Transl.} 
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when he appears as the avenger and destroyer. Ills com- 
plexion is of a red colour, he is girl with an el(*phanrs hide, 
and is seated ujK)n the skin of a tiger, while near him stands 
his consort Parvati. But the inaniuT of repn's(?nting this 
deity, as well as his nanu^s, are subject to various nuHliflea- 
tions, according to the diflerent i<leas formed of his cliarac- 
ter.‘ The mansions of these sujK^rior Dev^is, Indonging as 
they do principally to the invisible wt^rld, hav(* not furnisljed 
such exuberant matter for p(»etical display as that of Indra, 
prince of Swergu, th(‘ firmament or visible hc^aven ; not- 
withstanding Indni hims<‘lf cH*eupies a iimeh lower rank in 

the celestial hierarchy^ than the former, l^ml of the infe- 



rior Devas, he inhabits his palace of \ aijayanta, constructed 
for him by tin* architect of heavtui, \ isvakarma. an<l situate 
in the middle of the gardens of Nandana. ll(Te ever play- 
ing fountains maintain a |jfT|)etual verdure*, and here also 
grows the celestial fruit, calle<l Ainrifa, which conf(*rs im- 
mortality, the pro<luc(* of the wond(‘rful tree l^anijati, trans- 


planted by Krishna to the marvellous town of Dwaraka, with 
whicli it sunk again into the ocean. This surprising tree is 
adonunl with tlie must brilliant flowers, and whof*v(?r re- 


poses under its shade ol>tains the complete* fulfilment of all 
ins wishes. All that thi* earth contains of what is precious 
and excellent, is here fouial in its higlH?st stale of original 
perfection ; such as Cainada, the cow of abundaiu'c ; the 
.sacred horse Sajam, an indi.sp(*nsable recjuisite at tlu^ solemn 
sacrifices ; and the white elephant, Airuvata. These* and 
many other animals are all produced from the Sea of Milk, 
which is the source of all [>erfection. As lonl of the firma- 
ment, Hajah Indni ruh*s ov(‘r the winds and the w(»ather; 
to him the earth addn*sstfs her [)ruyers wlnm slie has need of 
rain ; and subject to him are the innumenibh* hcjsts of infe- 
rior Devas, amounting to upwanls (»f thre*(? hundred and 
thirty-two millions. Thes<* are dividf*<i into classc»s, but 
their chiefs alone have acc<*ss to the Hajah, and the 
privilege of being admitte<l to his court of Mulasthan is 


* As each sect gave the pre-eminence to tlieir own respective deities, we 
ought not to be sur}>rised at these variations and contradieiiuns, whether a(>- 
parent or real. 

• Compare Poliem, vol. ii- p. 22J), wp, with Joxes*s JrorAs, vol. i- p- sq. 
In PoUcr Indra is always called Ainder. [The latter way of spelling follows 
the corrupt pronunciation of the vulgar. Tbassl.] 
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considered the highest degree of happiness to which a 
created being can aspire. It is there be is represented as a 
beautiful youth, with four arms, sitting upon a throne ; and 
before him dance the Apsaras, celestial nymphs, breathing 
the most exquisite perfumes. Notwithstanding all this 
splendour, however, the majesty and power of Indra had 
been sorely paralyzed for a considerable space of time ; the 
Daints,^ or bad I)evas, who inhabit Patala, or the infernal 
regions, under the command of their king Havana, had 
waged war with him, and liad overcome him ; and it was in 
onler to free the world from their unjust domination, that 
Vishnu was obliged to appear on earth in the person of 
Rama, and perforin the iieroic achievements described in 
the Ilamayanu. 

The religion of the Hindus, though it admits in this man- 
ner both gO(Hl and evil demons, nevertheless at the same 
time gives evident proof of that mildness of character so 
peculiar to it. I\»nances and purifications are held suffi- 
cient to wipe out the crimes of all, not only of mortals, but 
also of immortal Injings ; for in answer to the mediatorial 
prayers of the l)<»vas, even the Daints themselves, after a 
complete expiation, an* to be liberated from hell, and re- 
instated in all their original happiness. But what in a still 
more eminent degrei? contributes to enlarge the circle of 
Hindu mythology, is the fact, that its i>oetical fictions of 
Devas and Devanies are transferred also to natural objects, 
both animate and inanimate. The sun and moon, both of 
which are considered by the Hindus as masculine, the 
earth, mountains, strt*ams, etc., no less than the brute crea- 
tion, such as a{)es, lK*ars, elephants, birds, etc., are all occa- 
sionally introduced as Dt'vas and 13evanies, and thus become 
available for the uses of poetry. We have already seen 
Hanuman king of the monkeys playing a distinguish^ part 
in one of the great epic [XM?ms ; in the same manner we 
observe moral precepts superior even to those of JEsou^s 
fables put in the mouth of animals ; as, for instance, in toe 
last book of the Ramayana, where the royal eagle Garuda 
is rmresented in sage conversation with a crow. 

These primary elements of Hindu mythology, which it 

^ So Polter always calls them. In the Ramayana they are tenned Rak- 
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would be unnecessary further to develop in this place, as the 
reader will find an ample detail in the before-mentioned 
work of Polier, are sufficient, however, to show its extreme 
fecundity. What an inexhaustible fund of subject-matter 
does it not supply for the exercise and display of poetic 
genius ! And when we consider the vast number of |^K)ets, 
who have separately made it the theme of song, each in his 
own peculiar manner, what an endless variety may we not 
conceive to be the result ! If we compare the mythology 
of the Hindus with that of the (Jreeks, it will have nothing 
to apprehend on the score of intrinsic copiousness. In jxiint 
of aesthetic value, it is sometimes sujx^rior, at others inferior, 
to the Greek ; while in luxuriance and splimdour it has the 
decided advantage. Olympus, with all its family of gmls 
and goddesses, must yield in piimp and majf^sty to the 
palaces of Vishnu and Indra. On the other liand, we must 
not expect to find among the Hindu gods that be»au ideal of 
the human form which the mythology of (Jn^ece supplies : 
a want of taste in this particular is no less evident in the 
Puranas than in the epic j)oems. To what extent, th(*n, the 
mythology of the Hindus is adapted to theus(»s of th(*ir epic 
poetry will be sufficiently clear. This is obviously under 
such circumstances only as mark the jK?culiarities of the 
Hindu epopee, and so far only as the latter elevateds itself 
above the considenition of Immunity ; and, like the sublime 
compositions of Milton and Klopstock, extends its poetic 
fli^it far into the regions of unlimited space. 

The different kinds of pcx?try do not apj)ear to have t>een 
so exactly distinguished from one another among the Hin- 
dus as among tlie nations of the West. The general cha- 
racter of the Indian epic jx)em, the unsettled connexion of 
its parts, and the fnxjuent episodes, would frasily permit the 
introduction of didactic pieces. Their dramatic poetry, 
however, is so far intimately blendcsl with the lyric 8p?cif?s, 
that it is often very difficult to draw a marked line of dis- 
tinction between the two. 

The lyric poetry of the Hindus appears to have consistfxl 
originally of hymns to their divinities, which lH?ar some re- 
semblance to those commonly attributed to Orpheus, in that 
they contain for the most part laudatory epithets in honour 
of the gods. Scarce any other mythology furnishes such a 
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vast abundance of these epithets, and as they are often em- 
ployed as surnames, and even as proper names, they give 
rise to consideral>le difficulty ih reding the Hindu poets ; 
for the same deity is designated by so many appellations, 
that it is nearly impossible to know or remember them all. 
Hymns, however, of a purely epic nature could not long 
remain unknown to the Hindus, while their mythology sup- 
plied them with sucli abundant subject-matter for the pur- 
pose ; and even many of the episodes introduced into their 
great epojK'es bear the character of epic hymns, resembling 
tliost* of Homer. We are indebted to Sir W. Jones for ver- 
sions of several of these? hymns in praise of the gods ; but they 
are rather imitations in rhyming verse than correct trans- 
lations ; it would tluTcfon? be too hazardous to attempt 
drawing any satisfactory conclusion from them.*"' Father 
Paulino, howev(T, and the scholars of England, have in their 
resp<‘ctiv(? writings and essays furnisluMl some complete speci- 
mens in tin* original, accompanied with a lit(»ral translation, not 
merely w ith the vi( vv of ascertaining their contents, but also 
of showing the variety of forms under which the lyric poetry 
of the Hindus is found, with regard to rhyme and metre.^ 
The j>oetry in <|U(?stiun was formerly among this people as 
intimately allied to song and music, lus among the ancient 
(Jreeks ; and lh(‘ case is tin* same at tlu* prestait day : both 
arts w’ere treat(*<l by them in a theoretical manner, and botli 
accordingly made the same progress.^ But the Hindu lyric 
sur[)HSs<Hl that of the (ire(»ks, in admitting both rhyme and 
blank verst* ; and although wv might compare it in this re- 
spect with th<* tJ(*rman, yvt it would st*em that the Hindu 
ear has much l(*ss afh'ction for rhyme than the latter. 

Among such a poetical people as the Hindus, however, 
lyric [KJetry would not l>e confined to merely religious 
hymns; and more than one WTit(?r has already remarked, 
that song in general has l>een no less extensively cultivated 
by them.® But the popular religion, and the various festal 

* jrorks, vul, i. p. 313, 

* Set examples of these nymns taken from the Vedas, in Sir W. Jokes’s 

vol. vi, p. 4*23, 427. 

* Sec Baron Dalbero's Treatise, l%*her Mtmk dtr Indtr (On the 
Music of the Hindus) j see also AtfMc Rts. vol. i. p. 35. 

* BatRERO, lot. cit. p. 90. The Baron has also published the melodies of 
several Hindu songs. 
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solemnities it prescribes, opened such a wide field for the 
display of sentiment, that their lyric poetry almost always 
preserved some actual connexion with, or reference to, iv- 
ligious ideas. In what other nation besides th(» Hindu could 
the erotic species, for example, have found a more ahimdunt 
supply of argument in the religion of the countrj^? And 
with respect to the gniv(»r kind of lyric poetn% the songs of 
war and victory, was it {X)ssible to give them any otlier tlmn 
a religious character, among a |X‘ople who liv(»d, as it were, 
upon the deeds of high emprise and heroic achievement 
performed by their gods and heroes. 

A great proportion, nevertheless, of lh<» Hindu lyric jx)- 
etry belongs to the elegiac speci(*s. One of tlu* most Iwmiu- 
tiftil of this description, called the Mega Duta, or ('lou<l 
Messenger of Cali<lasa, has not h>ng sincc^ be(‘n published 
in the original, and accompanied w ith an Knglish transla- 
tion in vers(\'^ The following is a l)ri(‘f abstract of the 
contents of this poem. A Yaksha, or l)(‘va, who was in 
the servic(* of tlic g<Kl (hiveni, at his n’sidence in the city 
Alaca, among the mountains of Hinialuva, had rirawn upon 
himself the angry vengeance of his master, ll)r suHering In- 
dra's elephant, named Airavata, to ent(T and lay waste a 
garden of which he had betui left in charge. As a f)uni.sh- 
ment for his negligence, he was exih^d i’or ora* whole year 
to the mountains of Ibimagiri, (wliicdi form tin? coinnH*nc(?- 
ment of the (ihaut range,) wdien% during all this interval, 
he lived se^parate from his dearly b(‘lov(Hl wife. Hight 
months of his banishment had passed over, when the rainy 
season began, and he l>eheld the clouds advancjng from the 
south towards the north in the direction of Himalaya and 
Alaca, where his fond and ben»avcxl consort was mourning 
his tedious absence. He commissions one of these clouds 
to convey her intelligence of himself, and describf^s the road 
which it must take in c^nler to arrive at the celestial Himalh, 
his own dear country, where he pictun?s to his miiufs eye 
the form of his much-loved spouse, plunged in grief, and 
anxiously looking forward to the day of liis return. He 

’ The Mega Duta, or Cloud Mewenger, a poem in the .Sanscrit language, 
by Calidaaa, traoaiated into English ver*c, with note« and illtwtmtion# ^ 
Horace Hamaa WiUon, Calcutta, ISI3. 4to, pp. 120. The notes contain 
many valuable explanations. 
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paints her distress in moving terms, and charges the mes- 
senger with the following words of consolation. ‘‘The 
thirsty plant looks up to thee ; and a gentle shower is thy 
only answer.” Could he have expressed himself with 
greater truth or delicacy ? 

The first Hindu lyric poet is considered by the natives 
themselves to have been Jayadeva, who, according to Sir 
W. Jones,**’ upon hearsay evidence, is reported to have lived 
even Ixifore Calidasa. This vague chronological date, 
which would therefore place him anterior to the first century 
of* our era, is at present almost all we know of his history. 
He was born, as he himself states, at Kenduli, which, ac- 
cording to many writers, is situated in Calinga; but as 
there exists another town of this name in Burdwan, the in- 
habitants of the latter place claim Jayadeva as their fellow 
countryman, and celebrate an annual feast in his honour, 
when they jwss the whole night in joyous revel, singing his 
poems and representing his idyls. 

Although we am in want of positive data for assigning 
the real pericKl of the golden age of Hindu lyric poetry, yet 
we are enabled to form some opinion on the subject from 
a review of one of the principal compositions in this depart- 
ment, the Gita Goviiula." We are indebted to the skill 
and industry of Sir W. Jones,’" for a translation of this mas- 
terpiece of Jayadeva, which is so much the more valuable 
from btiing rendered into literal prost?, with the omission, 
however, of certain passag(?s rather too highly coloured in 
the original. Tin? pcH!m itself is com{X)sed in rhymed stan- 
zas, and the subject is of an epic character, being l>orrowed 
from the Mahubhurat ; the whole is a species of idyl, inter- 
mixed with lyric songs, and has been incorrectly termed a 
Dastoral drama, though it posst?sses nothing of the dramatic 
form. The subject of the j)oem is taken from the history 
of Krishna, wlmt time the god, disguised as a youthful herds- 
man, sojoumetl among the Gopis, or milkmaids, and gave 
himself up to the enjoyments of love. Radha, the most 

*• JoNp, vol, i. p, 4(i2. 

“ Govinda b one of ttie many suraames of KrUhna, which he bears u the 
god of iterd&men ^ Gita means song ; the whole cxpressioii is therefore equivai- 
font to “ the song of the god of her^men." Atiat ifot. eoL L p. 3^ 

** loaiw*s Wark$t voU i. p. 460. Shr William Joaes*$ eersion was tsaaslated 
by Baron Dalbeig Into German, with (he addition of expfonatoiy notes. 
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beautiful of them, conceived herself slighted and despised, 
by the caresses he bestowed on the others. She pours forth 
the bitterness of her grief, until, thrtmgh the mediation of 
one of her companions, the stray god is at length brought 
back to her arms, and they enjoy together the secret plea- 
sures of amorous dalliance. Although there is a unity of 
action preserved through the whole pofmi, it is, nevertheless, 
no drama, but rather a scries of amatory songs connected 
with the principal story. 

The Gitagovinda may serve as a complete s[>ecimen of 
the erotico-lyric m>ctry of the Hindus. It exhibits a pic- 
ture of love, connned to the sole gmlifications of wMise, and 
betraying rather the grossness of animal desin* than the pun‘ 
and refined enjoyments of intellectual jwission. We need 
not, therefore, be surprised at the wanton luxurianey of the 
poet’s imagination, which lias even occasionally obliged tlie 
translators to draw a veil over (u^rtuin passage's.*' How 
much of the beauty of a lyric jKH'm must inc'vitably b(^ lost 
in a prose translation it would lx* stiperfiuous to remark ; 
and yet it is almost impoxsibh* to read tlm (Jitagovinda even 
in a translation, without being clmrm(*<l. 

What immediately strikes us in the lyric ptwtry of the 
Hindus, is the pcjrfect absence of any foreign alloy ; purity 
and originality of character are predominant throughout, 
and we feel ourselve.s suddenly trans[)orted into the world 
of India. But liow unable are we to appn*ciute its Ix^auties, 
for want of cle^r and precise iditas of that gorgeous climate ! 
Most of the comparis^ins are borrow(*d from Indian vegeta- 
tion ; and yet the mekxlious names of trees and plants, al- 
though reduced in the notes to the Linntean system, arc to 
our apprehension but empty sounds, while we ore unac- 
quainted with the plants themmdves, and, consecjueiitly, are 
incapable of estimating the correctne^ss of the allusion.** 
When to this we add the charms of verse and rhyme, not to 

•• The limits which separate the decent from the indecent, and which in 
general vary according to nation and climate, arc utterly dwregarded by Hin- 
3ti poets, for the very reason that works of poetry arc not intended for female 

Wallieh, in his magnificent work on the plants of *”^*»^^*5j*,j* 
now m conrae of publication, has in part supplied this deficiency. Mr. 
bfooke, in his learned notes to the Amara Cosha, Dr. Roxburgli, 
larly Mr. in his Dictionair, had previously given the tyoonyme* or a 

great nomber of Indian plants. Fa. Teshsl.] 
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be conveyed in a prose translation, there will remain scarcely 
any thing of the original. It is impossible, however, not to 
notice the extreme richness of the poet’s fancy, the strenrth 
and vivacity of his sentiment, particularly observable in his 
delicate taste for the beauties of nature in general ; and 
which not even the ardour of passion was able to extinguish. 
In India the painter of love is at the same time the painter 
of landseap(i also, but such a one as could only be formed 
under the softru‘ss and luxuriant vegetation of an Indian 
climate. In fine, the jx)em before us shows clearly in what 
sense the epic of the Hindus may be regarded as the parent 
of their lyric poetry. The fable to which it refers is handled 
not only in the Mahabharat, but also in the Bhagavat Pu- 
rana, and j>erhaps in many other poems of a later date. 
From thence tli(* lyric poet borrowed the materials which 
served to insj)ire the outpourings of his genius and sensi- 
bility.^'* 

From the (iitagovinda we proceed by a natural transition 
to consider the dmmatic poetry of the Hindus. The Eng- 
lish wen* tlie first to discover the fertility of Indian litera- 
ture in this sp(H!ies of composition. For, upon theatrical 
representations of tlu* British stage being introduced at 
(Calcutta, Sir W. Jones heanl a l(*arned Brahman named 
Kadhacanta remark, tliat their fiatakif, which had hitherto 
In'en considered historic poems, were almost the same thing. 
Tlie curiosity of Sir \\'ilham was excited by this observa- 
tion ; he immediately intbrnu*d hirnscilf of the best of these 
coin(K>sitions, and it is to this circumstance w^e owe his dis- 
coverv" and translation of the Sacontala. 

Although this interesting play, of w hich w'e shall presently 
have occasion to speak, has enabled us to ascertain the na- 
ture of the Indian drama, we are still in comparative ignor- 
ance of its extent, and the several branches belonging to it. 
Mr. Wilson, in his Theatre of the Hindus, has fiimisned us 
with additional information on the subject. According to 

** The ninatory poet above noticed, was no less the poet of religion ; and we 
are obliged to ^ir W. Jones for a litend translation of one ot his odes to 
Vishnu or Han, which contains a pane^'rical account of all that god’s tnear* 
natioiii. Joses’s H VAy*, voL I p. So inseparably connected among 
the Hindus appear to have been the sentiments of love and devotion. [The 
tame remark will apply to the Persians also. Ft. ‘ 

*• Joifss’s irorfcs, vol. vi, p. 
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this learned scholar, the Hindu drama is sometimes of an 
elevated, at others of an inferior kind. The natakas, which 
belong to the first description, have this peculiarity, that the 
principal cliaracters are always gods or heroes and heroines, 
and ought rather to be termed heroic plays than tragedies, 
for the catastrophe is invariably f'ortunate. The action of 
the piece must not occupy less than five, or more than ten 
acts, which are s<nerally distinguish(‘d by the exit of all the 
players. The language of the sup(Tior personages is Sans- 
crit, that of the low<»r orders Fni(‘rit and oth(*r diah?cts. 
The second class of the Hindu drama, call(»d Uparupacas, 
comprehends smaller pieces, extemding mostly from one to 
four acts, and the characters are ordinary m(*n. W e must, 
however, add to these two kinds a third, which is tlait of tlie 
allegorical drama, ex(*mplified in a play entitled ('handro- 
daya, translated by Dr. Taylor, when* Reason, Passion, and 
Desire arc personified. 

Imp(*rfect us our knowledge, of the Hindu drama at pre- 
sent is, we cannot mistake the sourc(*s from which it was 
derived ; these ar<? no other than the |>opular religion and 
epic jx)etr}% from which last the ndigion itself originat(*(l. 
The histories of gfxls and heroes, therefore, suppli(*d it with 
materials, and in this it coincides with tin*, (irecuun drama, 
however great may b<*. the difierence belw(;en the two in 
other respects. Although the constitution of Indian gov(‘rn- 
ments would not easily admit tin; introduction of any thing 
like the old Grecian comedy,*’ yet it did not altogether ex- 
clude the comic species, which was partly indispensable as 
a popular amusement. The fabulou.s histories of gods and 
heroes, conformably to the great epic poems, were repre- 
sented upon solemn feasts in the vicinity of the temples, and 
are still occasionally at the pn^stmt day. One of the most 
fertile subjects for the dramatic p(Xit was furnished in the 
history of Rama, and the celebrated war of Lanka or Ceylon, 

” [Tills is inexact, as there are specimens of Hindu comedy still extant, no 
ways inferior to the ancient Greek ; and it would lx? curious to examine which 
of the two kinds had the advantage in all manner of licence. F». Tkassl.] 
fit will be sufficient to notice, in confirmation of M. Suckau’s opinion, the 
U^syarnaT^ or Sea of Laughter, a farce in three acts, by Jagwlisvara, It is 
a bitter satire on kings and their servants, who are described as pnifligate 
scoundreb ; and on priests, who are represented as hypocrites ! Sec 8 ik W, 
JoxX8*s WorJUf voL vi. p. 451 ; Langl^s, (Jot, de$ Mantiscni$ SansmU, p* 
80; and ScHu^^xib Jnd, BihL ii. 2. p. 161. Tbans.] 
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from the Ramayana ; which is still frequently represented 
on his feast-day, and the exhibition closes, according to an 
eye-witness,'** with the ordeal of fire, in which Sita, the wife 
of Kama, proved her innocence after being carried off by 
Ravaiia.*'* 

The nature of the Hindu drama itself would lead us to 
infer, tliat it is of greater antiquity than we are enabled to 
determine with correctness. Its invention, according to 
Sir W. Jones, is attributed to Bharata, an inspired sage. 
But, supposing the drama to have been founded upon epic 
poetry, it must of course be less ancient than the latter ; 
and the Hindus themselves ascribe its perfect development 
to the comparatively modern age of Vicraniaditya; while 
they are far from allowing their dramatic writings the same 
degree of veneration as their epic {X)etrj’. The former are 
not reckoiu*d in the number of sacn»(l com{K)sitions, which 
the su[K‘rior castes only are permitted to read, but are 
classed witl» the national pt>etr}^ ; and in fact their prevail- 
ing language bears the same character. They are, it is true, 
written in Sanscrit, but not <*xclusiv(;ly ; the principal per- 
sons, es[)ecially the higher Ixnngs, alone talk Sanscrit ; the 
women Pracrit ; and the lower orders their respective popu- 
lar dialects. The language is (devated or lowered according 
to the exigency of tlie subject ; when that is sublime, the 
interlocutors use only j^oetry ; in familiar conversation, on 
the other hand, they n^turn to common prose. 

How inexhaustible were the sources from whence the 
dramatic writers of India borrowed their materials, may be 
easily conceived, from what we have already said of the 
mythology and epic poetiy^ of the Hindus. On the other 
hand, the general taste for these poems, and their being put 
in requisition at the public solemnities, must have increased 
their numl)er to an extraordinary degree. The pundits, 
indt^ed, pretend they are innumerable ; and we could will- 
ingly believe the assurance of Sir W. Jones, when he affirms, 
that the Hindu theatre would fill as many volumes as that 

* i2«t. vol. i. p. 050. [See an epitome of the Ramayana, as dra- 
ittatkaUy leprcsented by the common people on the festival of Rama. AmHe 
/aara. vbl iv. p. 130, 105, N. S. TaASsu) 

** ^ above, p. 15?, 

* See for this, and what immedtiaely f^ws, his prefuie to the Saeoiitaia. 

reHki,voLvip.aHctc. 
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of any Mtion of modem Europe. More than thirty com- 
positions, next to those of Calidasa, were pointed out to him 
as the flower of this branch of Hindu literature ; of which, 
however, up to the present time, we know scarcely any thing 
beyond the mere namcs.^* 

The most brilliant period of Hindu dmmatic fK>etry is un- 
doubtedly that of Calidasa, whom the natives are unanimous 
in regarding as the first of their dnimatic writers, though 
two only of his pieces are now (»xtant.^" He is rt>ckoned 
among the nine poets who adorn<‘<l the court of that fri(*nd 
of the mus(‘s Rajah Vicninmditya, tlic sovereign of liulia; 
who gave name to the en\ sc» called, comnuauMng with his 
death fifty-six years before Christ ; and wlu(!h, as w<* have 


** Sir MT. Jonett cites the following: The Ill-nalim‘il ('hild; The Raj>c of 
Usha; The Taming of the Derviwa.s; Tlic Ram* of the J>oek; Malati and 
Madava; with five or six others, the subjects of which turn upon the adven- 
turrs of incarnate deities, ^!r. Wilford {.iniafir AV/s. vol. x. p. 4.50, etc.) has 
given an extract from the play entitled Malati and Miuluva, written hy the 
poet Bhurivasu, and which has for its subject the loves of a youthful pair, 
whom their imrcnts hail already deslined for each other, hut who were only 
united at length after many obstacles. As far as I am able to jtidge, thif 
play seems much inferior to the Saeontala. The translation of another druina, 
called PralMxiha ChaiidriHlava, (i. e. Rise of the Mmm of lntell(*et,) hy Dr. 
Taylor, London, 1HI2, is only known to me hy miotalions. 

® Saeontala, and Yikmma and I’rvasi. Sir Wim.iam Jiivrs, RorAs, vol. 
vi. p. 205, The drama entitled Vikraina and Urvasi has Ineii published hy 
Wilfion in hU “ Theatre of the Hindus.” The following is a brief aerount 
of its subject. The king Pururava a[»pcars in his chariot mi the mountain 
tons of Himalay^a, where he delivers I'rvasi, a celestial Apsnru, or nymph, 
wno had lieen carric*d off from the court of Indni ; a mutual passion is the 
consequence; but the lovers are obliged to separate, on account of Urviisi'i 
n;turn to heaven. The king gives himself up to melancholy, and communi- 
cates his misfortune to his memd Manava, who plays the traitor, and hy 
means of a flying leaf discloses the secret to the queen his wdfe, l-rvasi, 
impelled by love, returns to visit the king, and invites him to retire with her 
into the bosom of a wood called RariJeeya. The entrance of this wood was 
forbidden to all women, upon pain of being turni*d into vine-stcjcks, a meta- 
morphosis W'hich accordingly befell the lucklc*«s iTvasi, after giving birth to 
a son. At length, however, Ijcing diiwmciianted by Indra, she is received into 
his celestial abode together w ith her sjKiuse and son. The plot and unravel- 
ling of the piece ore evidently similar to those of Saeontala. The character 
of Urvasi, of the king and his com])ainon Manava, a grossly sensual Banian, 
who acts the droU in this play like Madavia docs in the Saeontala, are ficr- 
feet counterparts of those found in the latter jjoem. Nevertheless, the cha- 
racter of Pururava is delineated with less vi^ur than that of Dushmanta, to 
whom he is besides generally inferior. Jnmtttd notr of the AntJmr. 

(The text cd this play, and several other specimens of the Hindu drama, 
have been published by the Committee of Public Instruction at Calcutta. 
Another comc^, in five acts, entitled Agnimitra and Malavika, purpo^ to 
be written by Caiidasa,but it seems uncertain whether the great poet of that 
name or another. Tbansl.] 
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seen, was still in use during the middle ages. According to 
this computation, the age of Calidasa would coincide with 
that of Lucretius, and follow not long after Terence. It 
must be candidly allowed that we have no stronger proof of 
the correctnes.s of this date ; hut surely the bare circum- 
stance of an era having prevailed among the whole nation 
for upwanls of a thousand years, is undoubtedly a strong 
presumption in its favour; and that the objections alleged 
oy Mr. Bentley against the age of Calidasa rest upon no 
solid ground.^, lias, 1 think, been sufficiently shown already.*^ 
Ah far, then, as our present knowledge extends, we may 
feel ourselves justiheifl in regarding the first century before 
Christ as the most nourishing |>f*ri(Kl of Sanscrit literature, 
particularly of th<? dnima. Whoever, indeinl, examines 
with attention the only specimen of tlu* latter kind at pre- 
sent known in Europe, will find ample reason, I imagine, 
for considering the play in question to have been composed, 
not for the [K^oplo but the court, and for a brilliant court 
too : in this sense we might not unaptly term the piece a 
royal drama. A king, together with a heroine, is the prin- 
cipal character ; and ev(‘r\^ thing i.H calculat(»d with a view 
to his aggrandiziamait. 1lie action of the play is confined 
to the court, and the society of gods and holy anchorites, 
which last arc* on tin* sann* footing with princes. The 
prt*parution.H requisite for enacting tliis drama, in whatever 
inann(*r w'e may suppose* that to be done, are on such a 
large and expensive scale, as none? but a royal stage could 
either accomplish or utl'onl. 

The 8acontala** is aln*adv too w^ell knowm to the learned 
of Eunux* to rt*quin* a particiihu- ex}x>sition of its contents. 
It was this ceK»brated drama w hich first gave us a more cor- 
rect idea of tin* treasures contained in Sanscrit literature ; 
and we must in truth allow Calidasa to be one of those 



ts W’ho have done honour not merely to their own nation, 
to all civiliztHl mankind. At the same time it will not 




ottly concemt tfitr mge of Cmlklm, and other poets his contemporanei, attd 
hat nothing to do with the work entitled Snirra Siddhanta, upon whicdi it 
will he the u^propriate task of astrDnotnere to deride. 

** SaoontaA or The Fatal Ring. Sin iosis, fToHbs, rdl. vi. p. 209, de. 
The enioiag ttervmtkms are grmmM solely on this tmnslatioii, without 
reference to the critktttns of other writers. 
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be too much to assert, that the nuinl)er of thost» readers who 
can perfectly comprehend him must ever lx* small. He* only 
who has become naturalized to an Indian world, and has 
been able to identify himself with the habits of thinking; and 
sentiments peculiar to the natives, can ever thonaic^hlv 
understand the* most bea\itiful passages of this author.**'^ 

As the Hindus thems(dves r<'<^rd the Sacoutala as the 
first of all their dramatic compositions, there will be no im- 
propriety, therefore, in our uttemptin*^ to examine their 
whole drama, by referring it to the same standanl. Not- 
withstanding; the charms of laiejua^e and versification are 
necessarily h^st, yet enom^h remains, in tin* plan and de- 
velopment of the j)lot, fiir enabling; us to make a projM»r 
estimate of the whoh* play, and thereby to as(*eriain the 
general character of the Hiinlu drama itself. That ilisltn- 
guishing foRtureof Hindu poetr)% its not b(*ing satisfied with 
mere Immaiiitv, but <*onfounding the divine witli the terres- 
trial, yet so as that tin* former shall pr(*doniinate, is no Icas 
conspicuou.s in the dmma than in th<*(*pie |M>ein. Both the 
principal clmract^Ts an* of sujH*rnatunil origin ; Sacontala 
IS the daughter of a Rajah, and a l)(»vanu* Dnshmanta 
the king is of the race of the Rums, who ilerived their 
lineage from the moon, and is at the sann* time the friend 
and companion of Indm, ujxm whos<» chariot he* appears 
riding in the clouds. The action of the piece commences 

• To cite a few instrinrcH, I need on!y allude lo Sa<H>ntala'i* farew ell addn^in 
to her {ilantA and flowerH, exj)re«sed in ti» atfeef innate fenna aft if they were 
her ftisters : to the fearful nialedicfitin of the Brahman Durvafta and tu con- 
«e<iuenre«, which form the prineijm! groundwork of the plot ; to Duahmanta'a 
grief, and horrihlc presentiment of the min of biw hoiwe, if he nhould die 
childleas, and consc^juently lo«e the lienefit of a funeral Karrifice to bt* olfered 
byhia heir* for the repose of his soul ; and to his reiationshin with Indra,etc. 

• The birth and histor}’ of Sacontala are redafed in the \fahabharal, from 
whence Ctdidasa liorrowetl his subject; but w'hich he further detailed and 
embellished, as the nature of dramatic inten^st might require, Tlu* above 
episode has been translated by Fre<L Schlcgel, in his Essay on the Language 
and Science of the Hindus, n, .3(M ; where at the same time that he siiows 
Imw the ^matists of 1 ndia Wirrow ed their materials from the epic poems, he 
also informs us what freeilom they allowed themselves in their resiiectivc 
methods of handling Uicm. According to the Maliabharat, Sacontala was 
the daughter of Rajah Vishvainitra, who by his penances had riused himself to 
U»e dignity of a Brahman ; whom, not withstanding, the Deiranie Menuca had 
•eduora to her embraces at the suggestton of India, who was alarmed at the 
unoommon mortiheations of the sw. In the drama site is called Causica, 
p. 22SL The great simplicity of the narrative contained in the epic poem, 
compared with in the drama, is another proof of the high antiquity of 
the rormer, and of the dUlbent ages in which they were severally comfioieo, 
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on earth and terminates in the celestial mansions of the gods ; 
all which gives to the poem a certain degree of majesty and 
elevation. 

This is not the place for unravelling the web of this 
astonishing literary performance, or we might expatiate 
upon the intimate connexion of its parts, and the exact 
measure and pro|K)rtion of the whole. We might show how 
the progressive and harmonious march of the action, com- 
mencing like an idyl, with the picture of a delicate young 
nyin|)h surrounded with her plants and flowers, continually 
rises in majestic interest till the last act, where Sacontala, 
being again united to her husband and son, the youthful 
vanquisluT of lions, is prcsentcnl to the gods her relations, 
and the piece closes, us it were, w ith a species of transfigur- 
ation. Calidasa has been t(Tmed tlic Hindu Shakspeare 
and in truth tlu^re is as much aftinitv of soul between these 
two dramatists, as we hav(^ alnmdy noticc^l between the re- 
^ctive epic |)o(»ts of the two countries. The action of the 
Sacontala, however simple it may l)e, is of no less extent 
than th(‘ gr(‘at works of the English ptn^t. Both are equally 
unrestricUKl by the unitie.s of time and place ; unity of ac- 
tion, indeed, is the only one which Calidasti recognises. 
Neither does he disdain, w hen the subject ntquircs it, to in- 
terweave w'ith scenes of ordinary life those also of a more 
elevated ohameter ; hut his reprt*sentations are always true 
and animaUnl, in (‘verj’ variety of circumstance, wdiether he 
introduces us to gmls or |)rinces, to ('onstables or fishermen. 
He paints w ith ecjual (h*licacy and force the graceful and 
the |>athetic, the terrible and the sublime. Even the comic 
is not fortMgn to liis ixmcil, though he employs it but spar- 
ingly, and alw^ays with design.*^ And if he does not express 
the nassions so forcibly as the English dramatist, w'e should 
recollect that the grand aim of Hindu philosophy is to re- 
press them altogether. 

It would apjwar, then, that C'alidasa raised the Indian 

** JoNKA** W€prks, vol. vi. |>. 3 

• M«dhaYT» » certiunly in •ome meaturc the droll in Sacontala, though 
inoometly characteriaed aa a buffoon in the Knghfih tmnidation. He ia re- 
preteiited at a Brahman by birth, and, in con$equencr, an the e<)tial in rank 
and idaymale oC the king fiom hi* youth up, |i. -jat;. It is not hia wit to 
mnen at hit dulnm, in contraat with the lofty character of Duahmanta, to 
wbon be aema aa a foil, which producea the comic of the play. 
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drama to a degree of excellence, of which, previous to the 
discovery of his Sacontala, we hail not the slightest concep- 
tion. But what a c(»urst? of pn^liminar)^ mental improve- 
ment must the nation have gone through, t*rtt th<‘y could 
possess a writer like Calidusa ! ere tlj<\v could understand 
and appreciate his g('nius ! It is only Inun one of his two 
princij>al works tliat we are at pr(*s<‘nt enabled to fonn any 
opinion of the poet hiniMdf, or of the whoh‘ dnimatic litera- 
ture of his nation. How confined, th(Tef(»re, is our sidierc 
of vision, and how inucli nion* com^i'lly might we jntige of 
both, did we but jioss<*ss those thirty otluT pi(Tes, which 
were represented to iSir W. Joiu‘s as th<* most valuable <if 
this authors compositions!'** Wc can now only juilge of 
the Indian drama, as wc might of tla^ Kiiglish, sup|K)sing 
Hamlet wen* the only play vvc had to guide cmr judgment. 
It is, indeed, (‘asv to conceive wliat we liave lost, but 
scarcely possible* for us to estiimi((^ its real value. 

The [xx*trv of no otlu’r nation exhibits in such a striking 
manner the didaetic eharacter as that of the Hindus ; for no 
other people w(‘re so tlioroughly imbu(*<l with tht? |x*naia- 
sion, that to give and receive instnietion was the and 
ultimate ohjeet of life. How could such a sentiment fail to 
exercise a retlected intiuenee njKui p<Kjtr}' ( A large pro- 
portion of the V<Khts the rpanishads, must he regarded in 
the light of philosophico-didactie poems, iialissoluhly con- 
nected, however, witli religion. I'he case is tin* same with 
most of tli(? Puranas, (‘S|KK*mlly the cosmogonies and theogo- 
nies which tho.se wTitings contain. The nature of the Hindu 
epic poem, so favourahle to the intnahictioii of episo(h*s, is 
equally well adapted for conveying moral and philo.«4)phical 
precepts. The last lajok of the llarnayana, and tin* Bhogavat 
Gita in the Mahabharat, may starve as examples of the fact. 

The Bhagavat Gita, which is in tin* fonn of a dialogue be- 
tween Krishna and his disciple Aijuna, i.s one of the prin- 

• According to Si« W\ Jones, {Work$, toI. vi. p. 205,) CalidnMi was not 
only a dramatic, but an epic w riter aiwj. Two heroic |>oenw of hi* composi- 
tion are still extant : The Children of the Sun, and The birth of Curama the 
God of War. Some amatory tides arc likewise attributed to him, and a j»oem 
on Sanscrit metre, ** Accoiding to some,* add* Sir William, “be rrrised tK? 

of Talmiki and Vyaaa, and arranged them in their |»resent order.** 
This last obserration will senre to throw' a considerable degiw of light upon 
the history of Sanscrit literature, a subject to which 1 shall eery soon 

have ocoMoa to re&r. 
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llie fseE^ous pfailoidopby Hitwhi$**^ 
b represented as the supreme being, tbro^ 
ai^ in ^hom every thing exists. The poem certaim 
alKmiMls in snhtime passages, which remind one of the Or« 
phic hymn to Jupiter, quoted by Stobseus. How &r, in- 
deed, the poet can be absolved from the charge of pantheism^ 
when he represents the deity sometimes as a simple and in- 
divisible being,^‘ at others, as composed, and the substance 
of all things,** is a question for philosophers to decide. Ac- 
cording to him, the body, when once become unserviceable, 
is thrown aside like an old garment, and the immortal soul 
is enveloped in another,*’ The government of the passions 
and the mortification of sensual desires comprise the whole 
extent of liis moral system. Whoever, says he, can attain 
|)erfection in this re8{)ect, will after death be absorbed into 
the Divine ess(?nce, without being bom again.*^ He adds 
a great deal of what is excellent and true upon this subject, 
though he also pretends that abstract meditation or devotion, 
accompanied with invocation of the deity by the mystical 
won! Om, will cond\iet a man to supreme happiness,** 
Here, again, we remark the strong propensity of the Hindus 
to mysticism. 


Although the didactic poi»try of the Hindus, conformably 
to the general character of their civilization, remained in 
intimate connexion with religion, the descriptive, on the 
other hand, aj)jH^urs to have? emancipated itself. To the lat- 
ter kind ladongs a iKxun of Calidusa, entitled Ritusanhara, 



Kptfimlium.*' Bonn, 4(0. This is the first b<H)k that was printed in 
the l>fvanajiari chamcter in (Jcrmany ; the chapters of the Bhagavad Gita 
inaertf*! in F«ank*.s ('hr^nUmathia, vol. ii., being lithographed. A« to Mr, 
W'ilkms^s edition phnlwl at C'alcutta in IH03, and aceomiianied with an 
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** Kaeentia aintjdex et indi vidua eat siimroum nomen, p. 155. 

** Mea uaUtra m octonas partes distribuitur, p. 153. 

• Pige 135. •• Page 143. 

** Pam 156. [Om U Ute mystic name of the deity, prefacing all the pny* 
ere ana moat of the wriUnga of the Hindua ; compo^ded of A k name of 
Vbhno, U of Siva, and M of Brahma { it therefore implies the Indtaa tr^ 
and eacprctaes the three in one, ' 
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or ^ SeaaiRis^ which has been printed at Calcutta in iba 
ofiginal Sansmt : but Sir W. Jones, in his \V(»rks, only 
presmta us with a tide and a veiy short nodee. It is im« 
possible,"" says he, to commence the study of Sanscrit with 
a more ele^tly written composition. Every line of Cali- 
dasa is elaborated with the utmost care ; and each stanisa 
of the poem describes an Indian landscape, always beautiful, 
sometimes strongly coloured, but never untrue to nature.” 
The name and reputation of Calidasa were sufficient to jus- 
tify the largest hopes ; but unfortunately wt must content 
ourselves with this imperfect account of Sir William, for 
neither original nor translation ap}M‘ar yet to have reached 
Europe. 

The poetry of the Hindus particularly affiH'.ts the form of 
dialogue, which it also employs in didactic its we 

have before noticed in sfK^king of the PuranaH. Put its 
peculiar featun' consists in putting tli(»«» dialogues in the 
mouths of animals, not merely for the purj>os<' of enabling 
them to speak in character, bk(» those* in the fables of /Esop, 
or Reynard the F'ox, but al.M), as beings of a higher umJ en- 
lightened or at le'ast of a rational nature, in onler to convey 
precepts of wisdom and prudence. This j)e<!uliarity is 
strictly conformable to the light in which tlu* lliii<lus ngard 
the brute creation. We have alr(*aily had occasion to re- 
mark the superior chunictcr which animals assume in the 
mythology of this people ; that they an* not only '*oin|)unions 
of the deities, but are tliems<*lves also of divine natun*, and 
appear upon earth in an incarnate form by the side of the 
divinities. But in the case before us, a much stronger in- 
fluence is exercisefl by tlie general la'lief in the transmigra- 
tion of souls. Acconling to the Brahmans, all life is an 
emanation of the deity ; and this, Uh), not only with regonl 
to men, but also to bnites, and even the vrtgctable world. 
The soul is suppos<*d to migrate 8uccc*ssively through the 
bodies of men and inferior animals, wdiich are so many forms 
of purification, until at length it is raiscnl to its original con- 
dition, and is al^rbed again into the divinity though it 
is also pretended that this may take place immediately, 
through intense meditation, and extraordinaiy penances. 


•* PoLiEK, voL ii. f». 41^ 
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Under such a system of belief, the whole race of brute am- 
mals appear in a much more dignified point of view ; we 
are no longer astonished at seeing them, particularly as in- 
carnations of gods, invested with all the reason and intelli- 
gence of man. 

A striking example will be found in the last book of the 
Rainayuna, of which Sir W. Jones has furnished us with a 
translation, or nttluir an abridgement.''^ The eagle Garuda, 
the uttiUKlant of \ ishmi, having sinned in thought against his 
divine master, comes in jxmitent guise to the crow Bhusben- 
da, who dwelt on the lofty sunnnits of Nila, or the blue moun- 
tains, “ rich in virtues us in vices; well acquainted with all that 
has happened sinc<j the beginning of time ; sometimes wrapt 
in profound nmditation on the Ixdng of G(k 1, at others pour- 
ing forth invocations, and proclaiming to the birds of land 
and wnt(‘r the praises of \ ishnu." This sagacious fowl be- 
comes the ii»st!Mi<*tor of Garuda, recounts to him the num- 
ber of his lransinigniti(»ns, and gives him lectures on the 
greatness and povvt'r of \'ishnu and Rama, to which latter 
personage; In* had belonged from his birth. He informs 
him that he onee animated tli(‘ body of a Braiiman, but 
that, owing to the inah^dietions of a etTtuin Rishi or saint, 
he had afterwards pjisstul into that of a crow. 

Aiu)ther w’ork of this ilescription, but of much greater 
extent, is the eelebnit(*d Hit<>pa(le>u which, under the 
name of "The Fabh*s of Rilpay,*’ has already been trans- 
late! into most of the Oriental and W estem languages, but 
so disfigimi<l by altenttions and additions as scarcely to re- 
tain any ftMiture of its original cliaracter.’'* As long ago as the 
sixtli centurj' it was tninslatel into Persian, by order of Chos- 
ru Nushirvan ; and from this, at a subsequent period, into 

•* rk’*, voL vi. yy. 

•* TraiisUtni by Sm \\\ Jovkj*. II VArji, vol. vi. p, 3—177 ; by 

WiLKis», Itondun, ISIU. ( Mr. W'ilkins only reprinted the text, after the Se- 
nuAt^r etiition, which apiwamt in 1><M. under the superintendence of Cole- 
brocate and Carey. The oririnal Sanscrit haa rince been publiahed conjointly 
by Seblegrl and I^iMen, at tkmn, KID. TaAsau} 

** The vroni mean* Minlttry or frtemUv eotmuL Instead of 

it should he w luch, according to Sir W . Jones, is corrupted 

fnm the trusty physician. (Thai illustrious Arable aehtdar, 

the Baron oacy, in his exctdlcnt edition of CaiiU and Dimnah, haa com- 
pletely exhausted the subject of the difierent vemons into which the Hilo- 
Diukaa haa been tmnslated. Sec hia preliminary * 

TtAffat.] 
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Arabic and Turkish ; and lastly, into French and other lan- 
^ages, until Sir W. Jones pres<?nted us with a new version 
immediately from the original Sanscrit ; to which last we shall 
confine ourselves in the ensuing obser\^ations. The Hitopa- 
desa is a book upon morals, propounded through the medium 
of fable, and composed for the instruction of princes. The 
Rajah Sudarsana, king of Pntaliputra, having froward sons, 
confided them to the care of the sage, \’ishnu Samian ; who, 
under the form of a|X)logue, deliver^nl to them prt^cepts of 
morality and wisdom. The whole work is divichnl into four 
books ; which treat respectively on the ac(|iusition and loss 
of friends, on war, and p(‘ac(‘ ; all t>f them subjects of the 
last importance for princes to study. 

The fiibles contained in the Hitopadesa are certainly like 
those of i^lsop, but with this difference, that the animals in 
the former collection are made to s|H‘ak not only according 
to the several chanicters w(» usually attrilaite to them, but 
also genenilly as rational and intelligent beings. The apo- 
logue is, without doubt, one of the most ancient kinds of 
Oriental jKa^try ; and yet the Ilitopad(‘sa in its present shape 
can sciarcely be njckoned among the oId(‘st sfx^cimens of 
Sanscrit literature. The s<!em; of th(*.S(^ fables is laid in the 
city Pataliputni, by no means the most ancient in India; 
and the national literatun* must have already attained an 
advanced stage of development when they w(?n? composed, 
and the author hims(‘lf have be(n a man c>f considcrablo 
reading ; for, instead of the moral commonly subjoined to 
our fables, he always quotes illustrative passages from the 
Ls ; without, however, mentioning their names. But the 

itopadesa ma^ also be considered as a collection of fables 
arranged by Vishnu Sarman, with a particular object in 
view ; they may con.sequently have l>een invented by differ- 
ent authors. And on this last supposition who could pos- 
sibly venture to determine their resjxxrtive ages ? 

Having thus examined in detail the several branches of 
Sanscrit literature, together with the productions of each os 
fer as they are at present known to us, we may now proceed 
to some more general considerations, which will pr^)bably 
assist us in replying to the questions proposed in the outset 
of our inquiry* 

Tiie literature of the Sanscrit language incontestably be* 
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longs to a highly cultivated people, whom we may with 
great reason consider to have been the most informed of all 
the East. It is true we are only acquainted with a very 
small |X)rtion of this literature, and that mostly through 
translations; but still these, in conjunction with the ac- 
counts derived from the researches of learned and credible 
persons conducted in the country itself, are nevertheless 
sufficient for enabling us to judge of its value and extent. 
It is at the same time a scientific and a poetic literature ; 
and yet how much soever the national genius may have ex- 
ercised itself upon particular branches of science, poetry 
notwithstanding was th(» predominant study ; and its forms 
have even been applied to many subjects, which, according 
to our n<»tions, do not admit of such application. 

Further, Sanscrit litoratun* is not only very rich, but also 
in a certain sense extreiiH^ly ancient. Every thing concurs 
to establish the fact that alphabetical writing was known in 
India from the (uirlicst limes; and that its use was not con- 
fined to inscriptions, but (»xtendcd also to every purpose of 
common life. WIumi wc call the literature of the Hindus 
extremely ancient, we mean to say that a great number of 
their principal works, considered with r(‘gard to subject and 
eSvScntial com{K)nent parts, are the proiluctions of remote 
antiquity, though at the same time we are far from asserting 
that they have always existed in their present form. 

Sanscrit literature, piThaps more than any other, stands 
in need of critical examination ; and yet this deficiency has 
hitherto l)een but veiy^ im})erfectly supplied. The first dis- 
covery of its hid<len trejusim»s gave rise to an excess of en- 
thusiasm and crtMlulity. At a later j)eriod men went into 
the opjK^site extnmu* ; they Ix'gun to question the authen- 
ticity of particular works, or only particular passages ; and 
forthwith, like Bentley, endeavoured to throw suspicion 
upon tlie whole. The truth, however, lies here also, as in- 
deed everx" when' els<', in a mean between the two extremes. 
We have alnmdy oWtvwI that the principal woriis of this 
litmkture consist of compilations, which tWrefore presup* 
poaes the existence of earlier compositions ; and that tm 
epic porans, though severally forming a connected whole, are 
nevertheless of a character extrem^ &vourable to the in* 
troduotion of episodes. Now, in order to detarnune with 
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precision the exact age of Sanscrit literature, we nui.st pre- 
viously satisfy ourselves upon these two points ; how ola are 
the works in question, considered with respect to their prin- 
cipal contents ? and in what manner, and at what time, did 
they receive their present form ? Something has been done 
already towards fiiniishing an answer ; and if we resume 
our preceding observations, we shall come, I believe, to the 
following conclusions. 

Sanscrit litemture ha<i had its res}K?ctive |)(Tiod.s. llns 
we are assured, not only bv the. voic(‘ of national tntdition, 
and the nature of its sevenil works, but also l)y the progres- 
sive stages of developm(‘nt which w(* iu(*et with in the lan- 
guage it.s(‘lf. The \ edas could not have Ix^eu written at the 
same time as the cla.ssical (*pic po(*ms, nor th(*se latter have 
been contemporary with the Sacontala and other pieves of 
that kind. For want of accurate^ chronological data, we 
cannot absolutely d(*terrnine these jKTitals ; Wf‘ can only 
make a general relerence to them. The tir.st, we shall 
call that of the Vedas; though a still longer interval of time 
might have elapscnl before tlu'v assunuMl tlnur pn'sent shajH!. 
The various hymns and pniyc^rs contaiiUHl in tlic.^^e l)ook.s, 
are by very dittVrent authors ; and are evidently not all of 
the stime age, for how can we imagine the abstract theories 
which are found in the I panishiwls, to have lM»en simul- 
taneously develofH'd ? And, iiuwover, how long might 
they not have (‘xisted in a separate form j)rior to their Ixung 
reduced to order, and incorponitiMl bv some? jialicious com- 
piler ? Important as it would la* to Jetermine this question, 
we must stop h(»re for want of matc'riuls ; but that the com- 
pilation of the Vedas, or at l(*ast the three first, must have 
taken place at a very early jKTiod, has, 1 think, lx‘en suffi- 
ciently provcnl in a former part of our inquiry ; with regard 
to the Atharvan Veda, it s<?ems likely to In? a continual sub- 
ject of discu.ssion whether we are to assign it an equal origin 
with the others. 

The second pi^riod we shall call the epic ; comprehend- 
ing the interval in which the great epic were written, 

particularly the Mahabharat and the Itamayana, and no 
doubt several others at present unknown. 1 iiat these arc 
of lator composition than the Vedas, will be mddent on com- 
paring their style and language ; on the otlier hand, it has 
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been elsewhere satisfiictorily ascertained that the two poems 
themselves are of very great antiquity ; and must be con- 
siderably older than the commencement of our era. 'Hie 
fact, however, contributes just as little towards illustrating 
the critical history of these? works, as a similar presumption 
in the case? of Horner s f>ocms. If the history of these latter, 
which we possess not only in translations, but also in the 
original, aiui have besides so many other helps for explain- 
ing them, has never yet been cleared up, notwithstanding 
all th(» perspicacity and erudition of the most learned scho- 
lars ; what better success can we, or ought we, to expect, 
from the resrwches made into Sanscrit literature ? Never- 
theless, when 1 consider the unity of action prevailing 
throughout the Mahabharat and the Ramayana, as well as 
the Iliad and the ()dyss<»y, I can hardly persuade myself 
that th(*y are nothing more than a simple collection of his- 
toric songs. At tlu? sanu* time, I am perfectly willing to 
allow that the form of the Hindu epic poems is much more 
favoumble to episcxles than the Greek ; add to this, the 
mnuner of writing, and the materials used for that purpose 
in India, both atfbnl singular opportunities for their intro- 
duction. The Hindus wrote onlinarily upon palm leaves, 
wdiich did not admit oflxdng fohled or bound up, like rolls 
of parchment or papyrus, and at most could only be lightly 
strung together, wlnm this rnetluxl was not forbidden, as 
they even now pretend is the eas<* with n^ganl to the Vedas.^ 
Under thest? circumstances, therefore, how easily might in- 
terptdations cm^p into the original text ; and on the other 
hand, how diftienlt, w(' would almost say, how' impossible, 
to arrange and collect the wliole into one volume ! Tlic in- 
evitable consixjuence of all this, and particularly in propor- 
tion ns thes<‘ s^mgs came into popular use, would be their 
dismemlHTinent, and ceasing to Ix' regardcjd as one uniform 
whole. Fortunately, however, they met with the same 
lucky chance as the poems of the Ionian bard ; and, like the 


• PoLiKB, vol, L Prefocc, p, 21. The Veda* wore only given to Col. Poiter 
upon condition tluit they should not be bound with leatlier, (for, horrilde pro- 
MAtioii to m Bmhnuin, it might possibly be made of a cow*s hide !) bnt only 
wttli iiik. It is easy, therefore, to conceive the extreme dilliculty procur- 
ing, even in India, a complete copy the Vedas. A critical bistoiy of the 
varUMii materials used (or w*ntuig oy Um Hindita, would throw constdefahle 
light on the history of their literature. See above, p. I 07 . 
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rhapsodies of Homer, the Mahabharat and the Ramayana 
also found their Lycurgus or Pisistratus. In the abacmce of 
direct historical testimony on this point, we arc nevertheless 
furnished with some hints from popular tradition, which are 
too important to be passed over in silence. 

It was during the reign of the celebrated Rajah Vicra- 
maditya, and one hundred years before the commencement 
of the Christian era, that this compilation is iworted to have 
been made by order of the prince himself. The first notice 
of this circumstance we find in Sir W. Jone^s, who thus 
briefly alludes to the report : “ H(? (Calidasa) is believenl by 
some to have revised the works of Valiniki and Vyasa, and 
to have corrected the perfi^ct editions of tlu^m which are 
now current.” Col. Polierhas given us a (h^tailcnl account 
of this transaction, though it certainly apfwtars ratlier fahu- 
lous.^'^ According to him, Rajah Vicrainaditya, the Mecm- 
nas of poets and men of hitters, convc^ned an aHS(»nibly of 
Brahmans at Benan^s, and expressi'd to them his desire, of 
hearing the ancient Inxiks of sacred histories rend. But as 
these, being written on d(‘taciH»d palm leaves, were found 
to be incomplete, either through length of time or the negli- 
gence of their guardians, th(* Rajah accordingly directed 
them to be gather<*d togiuher, and commissioned on(» of the 
most able among the Brahmans to ex(‘cute the task. As 
none of them, liowever, wen? willing to engngf* in such a 
difficult labour, Calidasa, the most famous o^’ all the wise 
men and Brahmans of his time, alone ventured to undertake 
it ; and made a complete collection of these works, which 
even the h»ame<l men and Brahmans hi.s rivals, universally 
regarded as authentic. 

This account of Polier, it is true, has no better founda- 
tion than the common saying of tlic Brahmans, for no other 
sources are maoted in suppri of it scorrectness. And j^.t, as 
Sir William Jones has also noticeil the report, it would seem 
to be the object of pretty geneml iKtlief ; and we can hardly 
suppose it altogether devoid of historic prol>ability. But, 

• ITbrif, Tol. tL n. 205. *• de$ Jndtm$, vol. i. p. 104. 

• Potksr, in aaotlier pam^, (vol. i. p. IH5,) recounU the faboloui rmbr!* 
R i lungm a HMde to tbit traditional report, (adiich. however, chieSy eoncem 
^ wofha of Vahnski,) the pmccution which Calidasa met with from hb 
fivala, and hk Anal triomph over them. 
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admitting the reality of the fact as there stated, we roost 
first inquire, what books were so collected together ? The 
account only mentions ' historic poems, which would there- 
fore seem to exclude the Vedas. The expression a//, made 
use of by Polier, cannot pos.sibly be taken in a literal sense, 
when we consider the great number of these poems ; and as 
Sir W, Jones expressly mentions the works of Valmiki and 
Vyasa, we may safidy include the Ramayana and also the 
Mahabliarat in tl»e r(*port ; without presuming to determine 
whether others of that kind were among the number. It is, 
|)erhaps, a more important question for us to decide, in 
what consisted the undertaking of Calidasa ? Was it merely 
a compilation, or was it mtlier a critical and accurate edition 
of the poems allud(‘d to ? Now it is otherwise such an ex- 
traordinary thing to meet with what we call criticism among 
the Orientals,^* that one cannot easily incline to the latter 
9up{x)sition ; and yet this seems to be the meaning attached 
to the native rojH)rt. wh(‘n it ascribes all the current editions 
of their holy books to the supervision of Calidasa. We 
shall, probably, not b(» far from the truth, if we understand 
tlie report to mean, that Calidasa, and his assistants, collect- 
ed together and arranged the separate j>oems, but that they 
excluded whatever in tin* poet's judgment seemed to be an 
impnuxT addition. It is easy to see how much still remains 
fi>r future* discussion and inquiry ; but resi»urches of this 
kind can only be appropriately carried on in India itself. 

Wimtever be the n*sult of further examination on the 
above fK)int, we must in every case reganl the age of Viera- 
maditya, as constituting tlie third {)erioil of Sanscrit literature. 
That the reign of this prince was a splendid one, may be 
iuferriHl with great probability from the mere circumstance 
of his having given name to an era, which commenced with 
his death, and continued for a long time to be in general 
use. The literary character of this reign was not, however, 
confined to the mere revision of ancient works ; it was no 


^ [Thf edition of the RanmyanA jpubliahed by Sehleigtl pro vet that rnaaii* 
•cripti were to the habit of bein^ cntieally revieaxd in India, like the works 
of die aneietit Greek poets were at Alexandria : the same may ^ said of 
many impoitaiit works in Persian and Arabic ; and it is well knowii that the 
Chinese, upwards of a thousand years ago, established the text of their saered 
hdoha by a mode of procedure anaiogous to that of the MaMfitea. ¥m. 
TtAKSiO 
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less remarkably evidenced in the production of original 
compositions, by the poets and learned men who adorned the 
monarch’s court. The Sanscrit literature of the time, in- 
deed, seems to have assumed generally a courtly form ; and 
the language itself and the study of versification to have 
reached the highest point of refinement. The drama was 
favoured beyond all other kinds of poetry, and gave birth to 
the greatest masterpieces in the art, whicli, however, were 
throughout constructed on principles of court taste. Be- 
sides the productions of poetic genius there appeared also 
works of science, in connexion with the artificial wants of 
polished society ; and encyclojKKlic dictionaries, like that of 
Amara Sinha.^ In sliort, the age of \ icrainaditya is cer- 
tainly one that in a pre-eminent degree recommends itwdf 
to the attention of the historians of India. 

The fourth and last peritnl of Sanscrit literature we may 
consider to have been compristKl in that interval of time 
which we usually call the middle ag(»s. That nmny Hindu 
compositions !)elong to this period is evident from Bent- 
ley's researclu*s ; and we have alr(‘ady shown that the Pu- 
ranas then received their pres(‘nt fonn and arrangein(»nt. 

All that we have hitherto laid before tin; n;a<Ier is, we 
candidly allow, but a fe(‘ble attempt to trace even the f)ut- 
lines of this comprehensive; subject. Miicli, very much, 
still remains for future in(juirers to fill up, and probably to 
alter, as soon as a brighter ray of light shall have In^en 
thrown upon this interesting branch of Oriental literature. 

It is, however, with such an outline c)nlv that we cun hen; 
commence operations ; and, inileed, from the im{)cH‘ect 
nature of our materials, it were hardly reasonable to ex{icct 
much more than an outline. 

At the same time, though it is .miffici(»ntly obvious, from 
all that has gone before, that our knowledge of ancient India 
is still very defective, yet we shall nevertheless \ye better 
<d>le to estimate at their real value, not only the sober 
opinions, but also the wild reveries that have b^n indulged 
in by modem scholars with reference to Hindu antiquities. 

• S« ahovr, p, 142. [The Amara Conha can hardly be called an cncy- 
^opedk dictiofiaryi being little more than a liare colleciKjn of worda, arrangw 
aeooetUiig to th^oider of their ieecral euljpct*, without any e^planatioii 
wbaterer. Fa, 
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Quitting tbe straightforward path of history, and turning 
aside in pursuit of etymological conjecture, and the results 
of comparison between the religious systems of India and 
those of other nations, they have attempted to prove that 
the Western world must liave derived a great part of its 
mythology, and its civilization in general, from India. Now, 
though we are very for from wishing to deny the fact of 
such influence having taken place, yet we have to regret the 
want of previous acquaintance with the principles on which 
thosfi comparisons and etymological conclusions are founded. 
Scarcely had the English become in some measure familiar 
with the names and attributes of the Hindu deities, than 
they immediately b<»gan to compare them with those of 
Greece, and to confound them together. Krishna and the 
Gopis were forthwith changed into Ajxdlo and the Muses; 
and, in sliort, the prototy|)e of Olympus was discovered in 
the Hindu Pantheon. To what erroneous consequences all 
this must inevitably l<*ad, could not escape the obser\^ation of 
those even who fancied tlu»y saw some probable resemblance 
betw'een certain Greek and Hindu divinities; for in the 
course of such a long passag<» from one country to the 
other, what various changes and iiKKlifications might not 
have occurred ? Whil<% tlierefons the principal siiurces of 
Hindu religion and mythologj' an* so little accessible, and 
as long os we can only hav<^ recourse to the information sup- 
plied by fi)r«'igners, wiio have often examined things 
through a coloured m(*diurn, how can we possibly establish 
our inquiries u|>on any solid tbundution t And even sup- 
posing we could fn*ely avail ourselves of the sources allud^ 
to, yet our progn».ss W(»uki Ik* little bt*tter, for it is in the 
very nature of tin* subject to contain much that will always 
be conjectural, and the <juestion propos<?d for solution b^ 
comes a kiml of enigma, which every one is at liberty to 
explain in his own wav. Some of our modem mytholo- 
gists, indeini, have made the attempt, and with such a dis- 
play of sagacity and emdition, that it w^ould be superfluous 
to enlarge upon the subject in this place, even though a 
particular inauiry into religious systems were less foreign to 
the object of the present work, in which we have only 
considered them in a political point of view. Still greater 
liberties have been taken with the etymological department : 
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here also the Enjprlish pave the first impulse ; but to what 
un\%^mintitble Umplhs have some natives of (lemmuy pro* 
ceed<*d ! These latter, with no more assistance than could 
be derived frtun two or thm* ineapn* v<K*ttlmlari<»s t^it wf*rt» 
a solecism to call them lexicons) of the Saiijs'rit and the 
Zend, forthwith set about investipalinp the connexion Ix'- 
tw*<*en thosi? lanpuatres ; ami a similarity of sound w^as cpiite 
enotiph, in tlnir opinion, to establish what they wer<* pleas#*d 
to call derivations, hut which miixlit mt»re up[>ropriutelv 
have Imhui lermeil the distortions of a playful fiinev. A mom 
profound study of Sans<*nt literatun*. and a Iwtter u(*<}uuint- 
ance with its real Mmrees, have contributed to remove such 
disorderly ennlition ; it is still, h(»w<*ver, useful to remark, 
that men* etymoloeieal eonjei'tun*, unsupported by historic 
proof, is but a sjM‘(Mf*s <i|' hittery, where ti»r one pn/.i* we 
may n*ckon n|M»n v<^r\‘ many blanks.^ In (»ur researehes, 
tl»en‘fore. into lhes<* <listant reixieii**, w‘(* shall do well to 
follow the hplit of liistory nither than a deeeitfnl m(*leor, 
even thouph it Im* not us y«*t the li}j:ht of broad tiuy, but 
only the faint plunmer of tlu* nic»rninp daw n. 


* [The rapid prci^'Tc<»'» lali ly niaih* in lh<* Htudv of Sanscrit has M'm*d to 
show that the etynioloj^ical conclusions, whicti ha<t 1a*cn dmwn l»y ex|sr*rt 
|»hilolo^»-i^f«4^ were niuch more certain than wen* formerly Hiip|MM.e<l. It w, 
indeed, asninistnittjf to ol>ser>e with wtiat tcnneit) the s) ntliet>canan{,*im^i‘f, 
n* they are called, preserve tin* furm'* af j^annnar; and eroiscientious re- 
searches have satisfaeforily pro\»'d, that all tlicM* forms may l>e traced In the 
Sanscrit, nr {KiHsibiv to sonu* more ancient diitUei from winch it is derivisi. 
The puhlicafion of* the Vidas can alone enable us to determine !l»e latter 
rjuestion with ariy detjn*e of certainty. 1 he numerous mistaki's nt first com- 
mitted in the etymolojpcrd liranch of the fctudy, onginaterl witli p<*rHonH who 
were but little, if at all. nerpiainted with Sanscrit. So late even as the year 

ISZl, M. Frank was for den\ injj that extraordinary lanifuaije from the mo* 
dem Persian; and still more reeentlv. Dui'ald Stewart and 1‘rofeHiior llunliar 
have prtj^wterounlv attempt*‘ti to lieduce its orijcn from the (ireek and the 
l.#atin. The wime remark will also apply to the rnvlholoijicat comparimmin 
noticed hy our author. Fa.T«ASsr.] [See Schlejfr l*» Hertexiona aur rKliide 
dea Langut*ft Amatiquea, addressed to the late .Sir Janien Mackintotb, |«. 
99--107* Transl.] 
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CHAPTER II. 

Fragments relative to the Ifisfort/y Constitution , and 
(\)mmerce of Ancient India. 

TUB BXrnKMR REHIONH OF TIIR llAltlTARLF MOULD IIAVB IN ROME MBASL’RR KR> 
CBIVBD TUR lAjnBRT OIFTR OF NaTLUK; — NOW THE MOST DISTANT COLNTHY 
TOWARDS TDK EAST IS INDIA. HEROD. THALIA, lOfi. 

ALTiioroii the Uih' of the present chapter will not lead the 
reader to exp(‘ct any tiling nnm* than historical fraj^ients, 
yet it will he nt^cessary in this pla(‘e» to investipjate* some- 
what more clos(*ly a (pu'stion already touchcMl upon in the 
foregoing {)ngcs, viz. To what (‘xt(‘nt are the Hindus in 
poHS(ission of a gencnil history ? and how far can a denial 
of the fact be n*ooncilcd with their vaunted pretensions to 
a very remote chronologj' ? 

The absence of regular historians, in our sense of the 
tenn, is a loss which India sustains in common with the 
other nations of Omtnd Asia ; amonir w horn, as fer as w^e 
are awan», the art of writing histor)’^ has in no case exceeded 
the simple compilation of annals. The Hindus, however, 
do not apjH'ar to have ever fK>ssess<»d even their annalists, 
like the Arabians, Persians, and others ; whose business it 
was to hand down the memorj’ of events, if not in historical 
conn(*xiou, at least in chronological oixler. 

And yet the Hindus are not altogether without some 
documents rtdating to histoiy^ ; such as the genealogies of 
their kings, which traverse a number of generations, and 
contain a great many proper names. The genealogies 
themselves, as we shall presently have occasion to remark, 
are found in the epic poems and in the Puranas ; and were 
most likely, previous to their l>eing consigned in those 
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writings, by means of oral tradition, as is common 

among other Orimital nations. For, in pro|>ortion to the 
degree of cons<Hjnence attaehecl by them to liia»ag 4 » and 
descent, so wouhl Im* their anxiety to presi*r\e some me- 
morial of both ; and as the n‘eoll(Vtit»n neecvssary for this 
puqK)s<» wits less biirtheiuMl with a \v(‘iglit of other know- 
ledge to aequirt' and retain, tln*y Miee(^‘df‘d much Ix’tter 
than we should at first imagine to !>«* |>ossiblf^ hi India, 
hou'ev<T, as we h‘urn from the Hamayana, an additional 
degrt‘e ot interest was alta<’hed tii this kind of tradition; 
for as a preliminary st(‘p to tin* marriage of a priiuVs 
daughter, it wits necessary that Imt genealogical tabh* should 
b<‘ pn‘pared, in order to establish hf*r des4*ent from a rt>yal 
sttK’k.* In this mnniuT, <‘onM‘<juenlly, tlie |K>ss4\ssion of a 
gern^alogical register w'oiihl be an indispensable re<|nisite in 
the hous<*s of tin* reigning families. 

Sir AW Jones, in his Essay on the (’hronology of the 
Hindus, has already made* us ac(juauitf*d w ith scjrne of thesi* 
royal genealogies ; among which, thow* of the kings of 
Maghada, or B(*har, particularly des<*rve our att<*ntion. 
The sources from w*hi(*h he iKirniwed th<‘se tables will \h^ 
found in the work of a learned native, cnlleil Hhaducuintii 
Sarman, who w'as then still living, and who had published 
in Sanscrit an ex[>osition of the Puninas; ' from which, 
according to his own avowal, hr* hial coll<*eted the gem*ttlo- 
gies thems(*lves. The first of thr*sr; spi'eimens evidently 
betray their mytluilogical eharactr*r, in n*pres4»nting the 
kings as descendants of the sun ami m(H>n ; at all events 
they go far Imck into the fabulous ag<*s, and Sir VV^ Jonr^ 
himsi'lf reinark<*fl their d<*fieieiicy in chronological arrange 
ment. The genc^alogical s(*ri(*s of the kings of Mughada is 
distingui.shed by somewhat of a more historical character ; 
these are reporter! to have reigned in five sc?parate dynasties, 
from the year 21(KJ to 4o2 Ik (*., from which we might in- 
fer, with some probability, that in those* di.Htant j)eriods of 
time, when the throne of the Pharaohs was in all its splen- 
dour in Egypt, an equally coasiderable empire might have 


^ .ip. 600. At tht coori of Dsnaratha thi* U Up be 

the pecttliar office of Janaka. _ 

ua W. Josaa^ft Work$, ▼ol. i. p. m Tbit work w cotitJed Para- 
i. e. an explanation of the mcaniiig of the 



* SlU W. JloNK'i’s H vol. i. p. S(M. 

* Afuittc lit'fi. Viil. IX. p. K 2 , ** (*;i thf Kin^ of Ma^hada.** He quotes as 
his authorities the Vihlimi, Itrahmatula, aiui Vayii Piiranas, loc. cit. p. H17. 

* [While WilfonI’s jjeneral erutlition aiui hij^h attainments in Sanscrit lore 
eminently ft til'd liim ft>r arehteolo^ical pursuits, his love of theor>* made him 
thedujieof desiifinn^ knaves ; and his works, which arc mines of knowledge 
to those who can justly appriviate them, arc prt'gnant with danger to ihc un- 
initiated. T«ansi.,] ' 

* ** (leneali^es of the Hindus, extracted from their Sacred Writings, with 
an Introduction and Alphaln'tical Index, by Francis Hamilton, Edinburgh, 
1819, Bv'O, ; togi’thcr w itli (icncalopral Tables of the Deities, Princes, Heroes, 
and resnarkabk! (lersonages of the Hindus, extracted from the Sacred Writinga 
of that jieople.* The table's are twenty-six in number. The alphabetical 
index to the gods, kings, cities, mountains, rivers, etc,, as far as they are con- 
neeird with mythology, is very usefuL 
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to liis work contains certain j>rt»liniinar\^ ol>scr>‘ations and 
discussions relative to the two prineifnd hrunehes i>f the nwal 
Hindu genealot^ies, alnnuly iu»ticiHl hy Sir \V. Ji>nes; that 
is to say, tht‘ dynasti<’s of tlie sun and the moon. (U*theM% 
the dynasty of lla* moon ap|Mnirs in some measun* la*st 
adapted to the [)iirposi»s of e)asNifi(*ation ; it is divifh*d inU> 
several hranclu^s. pmlieidarly thos<» of the (’oros and Ihtndos, 
tlie quarrel between whom ft>rms the subject of the Malm- 
bharat. To this Ih'Iohjj; the km^r^ of Mat hum, Matichatla. 
Ayodhya, llastinapuru. au<l others. The <ly nasty itself is 
deriv(‘d from Kinu; Atri, and tliatof tlie suii from Km}X Ma- 
richi, two contemporary soverci^^ns. To tin* latter Ih'Iou^ 
the kiie^s of Mithila, and Ka^i, (»r Uenarc's, rtc. 'fhe tables 
pive nHT(*Iy tlie naim‘s of the kuip^^ tlistnbnt<*d according 
to th(*ir respe('tive iamdies, withotit any clironol«»irl(Mil mb 
j\istm<»nt whatevrT. 1 lie author, in the body of hi^ work, 
(Uideavours to arramje tlie several dvnasties bv ceiilnries, 
lieo-inmiiLT with the twimtieth liefon* our era, and t<‘rminat- 
inp with the ninth after ( lirist : particularly thos<* of tla^ 
kinps of Maehada, Nbtlula, and \yt»dhya ; and attempts tt> 
show lunv far they were contempiu'arv with each other, in 
<leliiult, howevcT, of mon^ precise data, he is obli'jed to cab 
dilate by irenerations. reckoniiej: from four to live for each 
century. It is easy to ('oiif’eive how unceiluin aial iiK’on- 

% ft 

clu'*ivf^ this m(‘thod of demonstration must necessarily be, 
and yet it is the only om* at our present disposal. 

The principal (|U(‘<tion Ibr us to det(*rmine is, what are 
the soun’es fnan whene<» these pdU’alopies an* fh'rived ! 
And here fortunately tin* author has not left us m doubt, 
Tliey are flair m number, vi/.. the Hhapavat Punuia, f<ir 
the twelve tiiM tables; lie* Hanplia-'l,4ita, ^ probably another 
Furana, but of wliich we ha\e no further information,) for 
the four next eiisuinp ; the llarivaiisa, an episode from the 
Mahabharat, for tin; nine following: and the Hamuyaiia, for 
the lust table. Although we ccadd have w ished the author 
to liHve pivfui a more detaildl uceount of his siwernl autliori- 
tic^s and the use he has made of them, and to have infornidl 
us also w hether he has pfTusf'd th<*m throuphout, and in the 
oripiita! ; yet one principid re.sult of the wdiole is no lesii 
chntr and intellipible, namely, tliat we must consider the 
Hindu epic poems, properly so called, and the Puraiias, H3 
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the real sources of the history and genealories of the ancient 
kings of India ; and it is by reference to tnose writings that 
the critical inquirer must estimate the value of the genealo- 
gies themselves. In fact, he will not hesitate to class them 
along with the genealogies of the kings and heroes of 
Gre<?ce ; for the tables before us stand almost in the same 


relation with Hindu mytholog)^ as those of Apollodorus do 
with respect to the Greek ; we ought not, therefore, to ex- 
pect in them much critical exactness, whether of history or 
chronology. Gom[K).s(Hl and preserv(?d as they were by the 
poets, we may not inaptly term them [X)etical histories, 
though at the same time we are not for that reason obliged 
to Hupm>s(^ tlnmi altogf^tlier th(‘ fruit of jXK^itical imaginations. 
IndcMHl it would he iinr(*asonal)l(» to conclude that the gene- 
alogi(\s in question wen* solely invented by the epic poets, 
in direct C(»ntra(liction to the nature of the ancient epic 
{XKun, as W(‘ll as to t!i(‘ comjx>sition of the gtmealogies 
themselves, wliich only mention the ban^ names, without any 
distinction of time* ; ^ and for whose insertion we should be 


nt u loss to conceive* any ad<*(iuut<.* motive*, were th(*y not 
foundexl in anci(*nt tniditiem, and probably also in WTilten 
genealogical r<*gist(Ts. It is just as (*(*rtain that there for- 
merly existed kings of Maghada, Ayodhya, and Mithila, as 
that th(*re were such {)ersons as tla* kings of Troy, Thelx*s, 
and Ath<*ns; but witli n*gjird to tln^ir further historj% we 
must be content to take it for fabulous. 


In opjK)sition to this opinion might |K*rhaps be objected 
what we an* told n?sp<'cting the Annals of (^ishmire, which 
Abulfazl informs us in the Ayin Acbari, extend as fer back 
as four thousiind y(*ars." According to this author, when 
the em|x*ror Acbar madt* his grand entrj" into Cashmire, 
the inhabitants pres<*nt(Hl him with a Sanscrit work, entitled, 
- Raja T aringini,” containing this history, and which the 
emperor 8ubse(|uently onlert*il to l>e translated into Per- 
sian. Abulfazl. quotes the names of the kings who appear 
in these Annals, whost* successive reigns an? said to have 
occupied a space of four thousand one hundred and nine 
years, eleven months, and nine days ; these, being a 


* Tliia reanark will sppbr w well to the genealogies contained in the Rama^ 
yana as to tbos« tn the Mahaltharat See above, p. 162. 

• vol, ii, p. 157* 
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hundred and ninety-one in numln^r, ho ha^ distributed in 
nine tables or dynasties, indicatinp^ at the same time the 
duration of each kinp's rt*ip;n, except those: of the first dy- 
nasty. The work of Abulfa/J was for a louj^ tiiiu* the only 
available source of information on this subjinn. Modem 
researches, however, have since ue<jnaint(»<l us with the ac- 
tual existence of thes(» annals in San.scrit, and in a much 
more detailed form timn in the Persian translation.^ But 
all that we know of the \v<»rk up to the presi^nt time, only 
serv^cs to confirm our pr(*vious opinion, that thes<» muiafs 
were extracted from the epie piM'ins and the Piminas, en- 
riched nevertlieless with chromdop^u'ul dales ; and eonsi^ 


quently it follows that the liistorv of Cashmire, as well os 
that of other parts of India, is nothing m(»re than a iM»etical 
liistor)', in the al>ov(» sense of thf* term, sinci! from the very 
bej^innin^ it was iininedialely eoniieeted witli tin* Hindu 
epic jMW*ms. Aft(‘r u’lviie^ a l)nef notice of the foundation 
of a eolony in (’ashmire, and the senes of kin^s down U> the 
(\>ros an<l Pandus, the author commences his history and 

r 

list of kiie^s, with a I’onteiiijiorarv of Yudhlshthir, named 
(lonanda, who was slain tiy Balahhadra, the eliler brother 
of Krishna, and a principal clmract(»r in the Ramayana, 
Accordinjj; to Ahulfa/l s own conli*ssion, the wliole is every 
when* intermim^led with fabulous narrutioiis, from which he 


has only s<!lected thost? which bore some res^nnblunce to 
liistoric probability ; ami even then iiKTcly b(*c.ausi^ he wan 
in want of blotter materials to supply their plai’c?. Sormi of 
the facts, however, reconnt<‘(l by him, an? not without inter- 
<*st in an historical |K)iiit td'view ; such, lor instance, as the 
expulsion of the Buddhists from Cashmire through the 
agency of the Brahmans, an event which is referred to a 
very remote antiijuity. “ Among the. successors of Gonun- 
da," obsc*r\’es Abulfazl, “the religion of Siva was predominant 
until a usurper, naim^d BcHlliisatwa, intnxluced that of 
Buddha. This reformer reigncnl a liundnsl years ; his suc- 
cessor, Abymaniah,*'’ overthrew* the worship of Buddha, and 
re-established the ancient form.*' We may also aihl, as an- 
other interesting historical fact, the submission of Cashmire 
to Vicramaditya, king of Ujjayani, aftiT the death of llajah 


* S4PC CoWbrooke^s obi^tT&tionit on Ihe Jainn, A$uUk Hm. vot ix. p. 2N. 
*• C&lkd Ncrk in the Aym Aehuri^ j). 159- 
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Haren.” In conclusion, we may remark of the tables in 
question, that notwithstanding the apparent accuracy with 
which the duration of each reign is attempted to be laid 
down, they are nevertheless in certain dynasties so long, and 
in otliers again so short, as to be opposed to all historic 
credibility.'*^ 

It is true, the opinions hitherto set forth have reference 
only to those sources of Hindu history which are peculiar 
to the Brahmans aiul their religious followers. Another 
question, therefbn*, still remains to be answered, viz. whether 
there do not also exist historic writings and annals among 
the professors of Buddhism ? We are at present but imper- 
fectly uc(juainted with the literary compositions of this sect; 
and yet it is from one of their writings, entitled, Rajavali, 
that the ‘‘ History of C(*ylon " has been taken;'’ a work 
which has considerably enriched tin* province of Hindu 
litertttnr<‘, since, to tlu^ Ix'st of our knowledge, it is the only 
coiiquisilion of tin; Buddhists that has hitherto reached Eu- 
ro[M*. '^I'he book coinnumces with an account of the forma- 
tion of the earth ; and its contents in g(meral arc evidently 
derived from other sourc(*s tliau the* Buramis of the Brah- 
mans, though th(*y contribut<‘ much less to history than even 
thes(? latter; for the nmtteiN therein recounted are not so 
much of u mytliological, as a simply fabulous character. 
The kings mentiomvi in tin* first |>art of the book, are made 
to reign upwards of a thousaial years, and have often as 
many sons ; and although tin* reigns of the kings comprised 
in the latt<»r jaul are*(>f mu<*h shortt'r duration, yet they are 
distiiiguish<»(I by no nn*mond)le ev(mt, if we except sundry 
invasions of the Mulabars on the opposite coiist, which are 
reply's** ntt'd to havt* taken j>lace at various times, and with 
various succ<\ss. In short, wv \m\v little doubt that these 
narrations wen* lK)rrowed from poetic’al works, though we 
may not be able to substantiate our opinion by a jmiticular 
reference to the works themsc*lvt?s. 

** A^n Aeh<tn\ loc. cit, [Mahnrana?) 

“ Compare, for mstai>re, Table ii. (which represents twenty-one princes to 
have collectively, a thousand and twenty-one years, and none of 

tbem^ individually* lew than thirty) with Table vii’., where we have only fifty- 
four years* duration for the rei^s of no len* than ten princes. 

•• Tmni^atioii of the Singhalese Historv of Ceylon ; communicated by Sir 
Akx. Johnston, in the ^ Annals of Oriental Literature,** Feb. iS2t, p. 385, etc. 
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The attention of English scholars having been first di- 
rected to the antiquities of India, could hardly fail in the 
sequel, to include the chronology also of that country as an 
appropriate object of investigation, the two Ixung so in- 
timately connected tc>gether, tlmt, accorrling to our notions, 
whatever concerned the history could not but have some 
reference to the chronology of livlia. Add to this the rtni- 
sonable expectation that was (uitertained of throwing some 
light upon general history, by the n*snlt of th(*ir inquiries 
into the chronuU>gy ot such an uncifuit j>ei»ple as the Hin- 
dus. The result, however, wits by no im^ans commensurate 
with the extent of their hopes. 1 he very first English 
scholar who directed his attcuition to this subject was ol)lig<»d 
to confess, that tiu? (•hronology of the llnHlus set out tnnii 
a point so extravagantly absurd, as to invoKe the destruc- 
tion of th(* whoh‘ syvt(‘iu.‘* was followed in the sanu^ 

eonrs(^ by \\ ilford, whose opinion is not a whit inon‘ favour- 
when he (h-clares, that the ehninologK'al systiun of the 
Hindus is (|uit<* as (‘Xtravagant as their geography/’ In 
the inemi tiim*, considering tlic ch>sc conm*xion subsisting 
between their chronology an<l astnuiiuny, the (piestion might 
still be said to have reinaiiu'd in abevancf*. so long as pro- 
fessed nstrononuTs had not examinecl ibis litigious point. 
Aeeonliugly, Mr. Davis*'" wa.s tin* first to nndertaki* tlie 
task, and after liini Bentley, with the application ecTtainly 
of much nion* rigorous <‘ritieisin. The iiajuiries of laith 
thcM* scholars were principally din*eti’d to an examination 
of a w’ork alrea<iy nuuitioned, tin* Siirya Siddlianta, wdiieli 
the Hindus thein.sidveH eonsidr*r as the foundation of their 
astroiioniK’al and rhn>noI(»gieal systems; and as one of 
Iheir most aneitmt litt^nirx* proilii(*tions, but which Bentley 
has prov<*<l to 1 k‘ of eompanitively ino(h*rn origin.*^ 

M ith n*giml to the advantage which has or ran Ik* de- 
rived to history from this (lismission, it is rather of u negative 
than a |K)sitive kind. Tin* ordy fact which ft(*erns to be 

** Sib W. Jonrh’s W(irk*,\o\, i. |i. 295, 

** Asiatic vol, v. j>. 241. ** Ibid. Yol. ii. No. 15. 

** fttxivr, p. 14 a. [Ill IndiA, fi« well ns eUewberi*, workn of »rirncc 
were in the habit of beinjj mnodtlled from time to lim^, in order to keep 
|tace with the march of disco%'cry ; but the fahuUniK name of the ori^nal aii* 
tbor wnn generally retained in the improYctl work* Thin remark will apply 
to ail th|U Bentley ha* advanced on the nubject* Fa. 
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proved is, that the present chronological system of the Brah- 
mans is not so old as they represent it to be ; that no traces 
of it are to be found in those works whose great antiquity 
has already been shown to be indisputable ; and that conse- 
quently it has been derived as little from the Vedas as fi*om 

great epic po(nns.*“ Even the accounts left us by the 
Gre<jks respecting tlieir first acquaintance with India, all 
tend to supfxirt tlui same conclusion. It is true, the Hindus 
even then hoaste<l of a succession of‘ kings, which they car- 
ried back to upwanls of six thousand years, thereby affect- 
ing the same pretensions to high antiquity which they do 
at the present day. But th(*n we hear nothing of those 
enormous ptTitwls of time embracing thousands of millions 

Accorilin^ to DontU'y, tbo HralinmiiH nt file present time have three 
cbronoiojftral systems: 1. the IJrahma Caljia, invented one thousand and 
three hundred years a^o, hy llrahnia (iupta; 2. the Padma Calpa, invented 
Home ei^ht or nine hundred years since, hy Dhani Padrna ; and the third con- 
tained in the Surya Siddhanta, invented H(‘ven or ei^ht hundred years ago 
hy Varaha Mihira, Asuilir livn. vul. \iii. p. In addition to these, Bent- 

ley ([notes from another astronomical work, entitled Graha Munjari, two 
more ancient systems, which he has endeavoured to reconcile and make avail- 
able for the pur|H>ses of history, p. 224, etc. ; an attempt, however, which 
appears to In* e(»ndueted <»n very arliitrarv* principles, as may be seen hy in- 
8|H‘cting the treatise itself. Their application to history is founded on a com- 
parison of the Puranas with the determination of the four ages, according to 
the first of the two systems, which makes the Satt/a or the golden age, 
to have lH*gan 31 (>4 years h«'for<‘ C'hrist ; the 'IWfa or the silver age, 2204 
B. ; tin* Jhrttfuir Ytuj, or fhehra/eii age, 14H4 B. C^ ; and the Kali Vuq^oT 
the iron age, KKM B. ; in direct contradiction to the other systems, which 
place the efunmeiieement of the latter age, 3100 years before Clirist. Jonks’s 
vol. i. p. 3lS. The first age contains nothing of historical import- 
RiKM*, hut a fabulous aec<mnt of the Deluge ; the second, or silver age, com- 
the origin of the Indian empire, and the dynasties of the Sun and Moon. 
It is here, too, the Puranas place Bhrigu and his desceiuKints, Indra, Pura- 
dakshn, and others, and also Visvainitra and his relation Pamsuranm. In the 
Dwapar, or iron age, tlu* war of tlu' Pandos and Goros fell out ; and during the 
same periiKl lived Vyasa, C’ausiea, Kishyasringha, and other renowned saintis,^ 
But We are first eiititlinl to n.sk, on what foundation that system is built; are 
they historical ? if so, where are the authorities^ or are they astronomical ? 
In the latter case, according to Bentley himself, the Hindus iiossessed no 
scientitic' astronomy UTore the time of Bmhma (iiiptn, who liveain the sixth 
century after C’hrisi, p. 2^!L^. And further, were the Puranas com|>osed with 
reference to that system? The supj>c>siiion of four ages is prolmhlv of very 
ancient date in India; but the time of their n'siiertive durations, lacing the 
iwculiar business of elmmologists to determine, is independent of all fiction. 
Bi'sides, Inith thoise systems comprise cycles of millions of years; and agree- 
ably to what bos Ikvu nolictxl idiovc, we shall for that reason alone he less 
to attribute to them a very remote antitjuity. Of the fourtli, or proper 
hiatorical age, no remarkable events are given, and of course, its application 
will be of no service to the mirjiose of history. 

*• Arrian, 0/», jv 17A. rrom Dionysus to Sandracottus the space of six 
thousand and f<Hty-two years is said to have elapsed. 
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of years. It is further extremely prolwible that the Hindus 
possessed no continuous system of chronological computa- 
tion before the era of V'icramaditya, and that they rt^ckomni 
by generations as the (iret^ks did for a long course of time. 
We know of nothing which would prove the existence of 
any era prior to the one just mentioned we only know 
that the Hindus thems^dves did not furnish the (irt'eks with 
any other notion of tht‘ir metluKl of computing time than 
that by genenUions."'* ** Now it is fM'Hirtly iiufKissible to 
supposes tlu* existence of any thing like regular historic 
chronology without soim' fixed era. .\nd if W(* con- 

sider the chronological cych»s of the Hindus as astronomieal 
or poetical, or as a mixture of Imth, yet still history will de- 
rive no further benefit from the eonsiderutitm, than merely 
veuturiug to assign the date of certain fables in geu<*ral 
terms; and we must content imrscdvi's with imdeavouriug 
to distinguish tlie nion* uiirieut from what is less so, with- 
out seeking to fill up the interval with j>ositiv<^ and well 
recognised dates. 

The (juestiun relative to tlu* origin of a |M*ople to whom, 
notwithstanding the inijierfect state of their chronology, it 
is im|)ossible to avoid attributing a very remoti* anti(|uity, 
can only be solved by m(*r(* conjectun*. lint sup|>osing we 
were to investigate tlie origin of the Hindus, considered as 
forming u [iriucipal nation by tlumisclves, w(* must first of 
all determine whether they are actually oiu* undivided and 
aboriginal people or no ? A mon* particular <*xainintttion 
of them, indeed, would li»ad u.s to doubt the (u>rrectiu?ss of 
the latter jxisition, and to infer with much greater proba- 
bility that this union among them was of a [Kilitical charac- 
ter,* and brought about by religion and lc*gislatioii, than 
that it was found(»d on an idc*ntity of race?. I'lie division of 
the Hindus into castf*s, extends as far bark as their history 
itself; but the difl’erence Ix^ween these .sewera! caste.s is so 
very great, that we are almost obligcid to admit a cor- 


• The era of YudhUhthir indeed in wiid to have preceded that of Vicrama- 
ditya by the »pace of 3044 vear», and to have commenced about 3IOtJ* Mon 
CKmt; but, according to Wilford, we are to underntand this, not of an his- 
toric era, but solely of an astronomical cycle. AfitUu JU$, vol. ix. p. 

** AxaiAK, loc. cit, 

• In this sense I underatand the common derivation of the four castes, m 
respective order, from the head, arms, body, and feet of Brahma. 
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responding difference of original extraction. I shall reser\"e 
to another opportunity, when I come to speak of the Egyp- 
tians, an attempt to show how the division of castes is al- 
most always bus(^(l upon an original diversity of race, and 
shall confine myself in this place merely to the proofs which 
arise from variations in exterior appearance, and particu- 
larly colour. According to Nit^buhr,^'' the caste of Brah- 
mans and Banians have a comfdexion so clear, as almost to 

I )ass for white ; “ because,'’ adds the same traveller, “ they 
lave preserved th(*inselv(js pure from all foreign admixture,” 
while on the otluT lumd the lower ohUts are of a dark 
colour, often approaching to black. It is remarkable,” 
says a British observ(*r,^* “ that the same fair complexion 
and caste of features distinguish this class (tlu? Brahmans) 
through all the ditlen'ut provinc(‘s, from eight to twenty 
degrees of N. lat., (and by all accounts still further,) among 
nations varying st) much in both as tlui Tamuls, the Telin- 
gas, th(‘ (hinarius, Mahrattas, un<l Orias, the five families 
wdncii appear to compose the body of the original inhabit- 
ants of the peninsula, at present distinguislu'd by dift’erent 
dialects as h\ dillerent features." A more extended exa- 

c 

iniuution of th(‘ Hindu castes, will s(*rve to bring forward 
many otluT points of resemblance pirnliar to the three 
higher ones, viz. that of tin* Brahmans, tin? Kshatriyas, or 
warrior caste, w hich no longer maintains its original form, 
and th<» \ aisyas, or nu'chauics ; all three directly opposed 
to the Siidnis, or iiderior cast(‘, and its various nimifica- 
tions; and thus tend to confirm tin* supposition of a difler- 
ent origin upon other grounds. If w‘<* choos(‘, w ith Sir W. 
Jones, to derive the Hindus, us w'(*ll as the other principal 
nations of Asia, from Inin, we must confine ourselves in 
making such an ass<Ttion to the three su[)crior castes; 
thes<\ lanvever, esjK'cially that of the Bmhmuns, which yet 
apjH'ars to In? the only one of all that has remained in its 


** Niebchr’s TratrU, val. i. 450. 

*• Comn MArisf NriE, AmMc Tim, vol. vi. p, 42 ti. 

** ItorAji. vol. i. p. etc. [Sir \\\ JoncH was the first who broached 
thw opinion, which however rr|H>ses on no historic pounds. In |K>ini of 
fact, Uir Zend is derivt^l from the Sanscrit; and a }>assage in Menu {%. 44) 
ronkes the IVrsians (Ihihluxa) to have descended from the Hindus of the 
»mmd or warrior caste. As to the cohmies in the llinuilaya, it is very pro- 
bable that they are much less ancient than the eiviluation of Aryaverta, or 
India properly so called. Fr. Transi.) 
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oripinul state, are so pre-eminently <listinc;uish(Ml from the 
inlerior caste, that tla'y may be consith»nHl its pro|H*rly 
constitutinjx the nation. And althoie^h \v(» cannot (li»ter- 
mine their ori'^inal country n|Km cornrt histi»rical prin- 
ciples, y<*t (‘very thinp; induces us to lM*lit*ve that th(‘y first 
came from the north. 'I'he tradilionarv re|H)rts of the na- 
tiv(‘s of Caslunire, mention the Bnihinans as the earliest im- 


miprunts into that country/^' Soim* additional lijjfht hits 

been thrown on this >ubjcct by tin* r<*Mmrc!H»s of ciTtain 

En<j:lish tniv<‘llers who jvMirney(‘d in (juest of tin* sources of 

the (fane;(*s; an exp<‘ditlon winch ctmdmUed tiaun into the 

heart of lh(* Himalaya mountain>. * As <‘arlv as the year 

• • • 

1807 Li(Hitf‘nants \\ (‘i)l) and Haper had penetrated as far us 
Bhadrinath, fin N. lat, 30'^ : and ( iauLi^outri, (in N. lut. 

»*i0* oO'i sul)M'(|m‘ntly (‘apt. Hode*M>n in 1H|7 succe(*d<‘(l 
in n^aeliinijc a spot situated in dl" ol' N. lat., where a prin- 
cipal branch of the* (ian‘j:es takes its rise in a cayern sur- 
mounted by a n»ck e(wered with snow. Beyond this point 
the further pro)j^ress of' the trayeller was arrested by lofty 
mountains of snow, and tremendous olaciers, forminj; pro- 
bably the hiu'hest part of th*' Himalayan ran^^e, and from 
which towards the siuith tlow’ the ( laie^es and Indus with 
their tributary streams ; and in an easterly direction the 


Bnihmaputra, or Sampo, the prineijuil river t»f Thibet. 
It is hen*, however, in the heai1 of this Al|>me country, that 

wt* still find the abode of Brahmans, whic'h w * <*an scarcely 

« 

consider as any other than tladr ori*,xitud seat, to(jjeth(*r with 
the temples of their pub, ami the a(‘companyin^ boily 
of priests. At the continence <»f two branches of tlui 
(Janges stands the holy city of Deyaprayaga, fin N. lut. 


* A yin A 

^ Set* C«)l<'l>r<xiike, On llu* S<mrvvH of tin* witti the ncrountfi of 

Lieutenant Ha|H*r, AMinttr vol. xi , and tin- *• Journal of a Surv<*y **> itie 
heads of the riv^rK Canv^'^'s and Juninar hy I. A. H«Ki|fson, vol. xiv. 

Muorcroft has provtsl that the (ianm-s d<x*J4 not riM- in flu* lake MauHaroviar, 
in Little Thiliet, an was fonurrly supjKwed. See hi« TraveU, Atutlu /ir$, 
vuL xii. p. etc. 

* In Major Henncir« earlier chartK the situation of them* waa laid 

dawn two or three degree* further north. See CoLpBitofiKk, ]oc. rit 

** [M. Klaproth mivintains in opjuwition to the accounia of Knglinh tra- 
velierB, but in accordance wah the Chinenc authorilica, that the SamiKi, or. 
as be calU it, the YarcmKlzangWtchou, is distinct from the Brabftiapmra, 
and is idcntkfti with the Irawaddy of the Birraeuc tmpire, Bcc a re^»ca of 
l>oCh statements in the Awiatk Joum, vot xxv., and Memoire stir le« soarces 
du Brahmaputra et de rirawaddi, par >L J, Klaprotlt. Pans, Ttaxst.] 
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30® 8',) inhabited by Brahmans. Further on we find the 
temple of Bhadrinuth, which is very opulent, and said 
to have upwards of f4*ven hundn^l flourishing vill^es in 
depmdcmce on lh(* high priest.'^ To the same dignitary 
b^ilongs also the eonimerciui town of Mana, w^hich contains 
fifteen hundred inhabitants of Tartar extraction, and is situ- 
ate on the high road to (jLshrnire and Little Thibet, but is 
however only habitable in summer, owing to the snow 
under which it lies covered during the remainder of the 
year. At (langoutri also, wliere tin? river issues from the 
Ikisoih of lofty mountains, th(‘ interior of vvhicli se<*ms to 
form one vast s<?a of i<‘(% stands another of th(*s(? ancient 


temples. The ])redominant sect througlmut this part of 
India is that (»f Siva, without how(*ver lieing the only one ; 
and the teinpl<*s there existing an? still holy places of resort 
to thousands of [)ilgrims, who ass^anble for purpos(^s of de- 
votion, as well as to carry on international commerce.*^* It 
was in this manner, at distant p<*ri(Kls of time unknown to 
history, and in co\mtn(*s inaccessible to hostile invasion, 
that sacenlotal einpir(‘s wen* tbrmed and nuiintaim*d, which 
subs(*tiuently produced similar <*stablishments all over India, 
and perhaps also in other parts of the globe. The most an- 
cient Hindu |>oems repn*sent the iH*ighbourho(Kl of the 
(ianges to have been the capital t(*rritory of India, the cra- 
dle of her h(*nM‘s, an<i the j>oint of dejwirture for cxfxslitions 


undertak<*n into si)uth(*rn countries, as far as Ceylon ; and 
the above deseribe<l series of holy templ(?s, extending 
throughout this vast <*ountrv, both above and belowground, 
together with tla* tigur(*s of their divinities, are as it were 


H living chronicle of their [)rogressivt? extension from north 
to south ; the vt*rv revei*s4* of what we find to have occurred 


•* [Sin<'c tlic of tho Ghurkhali invasion, these nlaces have been in 

a tnisenit)lo f»tate of decline, and the pontificate is usually put up for sale to 
the highest bidder. Transi .J 

Ilf in the plains at the bait of the Himalaya m'e meet with no traces of 
ancient templea, it ou^ht to U' rccoUccttHl that, owing to the nature of the 
•oil, brick was the only a>'wilHblc material for the purposes of building, aa 
was the ease also in llabylonia; and edifiecs of this kind would of course 
t^r less obstruction to tlW hands of Moslem violence. But Uiat there were 
many temple* here in former times, is sulflcieiitly attested by the Joonial of 
a Chinese traveller, in the earlv part of the fifth century, thacovered by the 
late Abei-Remusat, and the publication of which, had it not been for the la- 
mented and untimely death of that illustrious scholar, would have thrown 
tome new light on lesearcht^ of ihU nature. Fa. 
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in Egypt wh<»re the social and ndigious advance was in an 
opposite direction, from south to north. 

nTiat we may n'gard as an incontt'stahh* fact in the his- 
tory of the Hindu nation, is the pit'-eminence, or rather 
ab^lute soverf*ignty, of the Brahmans ovit the otluT elassi's 
of society. This dominion, it is true, was not exercis4*d im- 
mediately, and without the interventitui of kingly |K)vver; 
in other words, we an* not to inliT that the* Bndmmns 
themselves enjoy^Hl the^ royal aiitla^rity ; for the* Ihijahs l>e- 
longed not to this powerful lawly, hut we‘n» sele»<*tf*d, its in 
Egj^pt, from among the warri<»r easto. or from se»me jair- 
ticular fiunilie*s; the priesthoeMi, however, r<*stnumHl the 
powe»r of the sov(‘n’igu hy r<*ligious rmu*tments. and wi* 
have aln*aely notieenl tn tla* Uamayaua more* than one in* 
stance of the* awfid ve»n(*ration in which the* Brahnmns we*re» 
held evem l)y kings tle’ms<‘lve*s. 'I'he* (jue*stion is, elid the 
Brahmans owe* tins ehstmetion m>1<‘1v to the* influenee* e»f re*- 


ligion, or did they aecjuin* it by force* of arms ? Witheait 
doubt, relitrmn may have* se*rve*d to eoidirm this j>owe*r, and 
yet the national re*js>rt has pre»se‘rv<*d to us the reeollee’lion 
of a violent struggle*, which e*nd<‘d in placing the* Ksliatriyas 
and the Hajahs und<*r subj(*(*tion to the* Bndimuns. This is 
describe*d as the* work t»f Ihinisu Baina, an incarnation of 
Vishnu, unde*r the form of a Brahman. After having gaineel 
twenty victorie»s over the warrior caste, he* was on the |M)int 
of exterminating them, when the* Bndimans ihe*mM*lve*s in- 
tercedc'd in their behalf, voue*hsafe*el thf*iTi an asylum and 
permission tt) eat at the same* table.’'' The Mahablmnit, as 
w^ell us the Kamayana, b<»tli alhiele to tliis struggle*. In the 
former poem the narration of that eveuit forms an e*pisfKle : ’* 
in the latter, on tlie contmrv', it is spoken e»f in re»ference to 
the remarkable* story of the* qiiarre*! f)e*tween Visvamitra, 
(who was Rajah of the Ksliatriyas, lK»fore his |M*nancf?s had 


•* PoLIEIt, Tol. i. p, 

• Al the end of toe fifth bexjk, according to fhe tranxlation of M. Miu- 
cherlich, Darjohn ajicaks in an n»5*i*mhly ait follow# : “ And I will tell ymi a 
•toiy which ia very aimilar to the one juat mentioned. There waa in Malwa 
n king niuned Her^rfict, whoiM? army conaiated altogether of Kahatriya#, and 
between him and the king of the Brahmans a war broke mjt. The KAiiatriyafti 
thoogh the moat numcrout party, were ncvrrthclea# womted in everr vng^- 
menL At last they came and aaked the Brahmana,— ** What ia trie reaaon 
that rai are alwaya vietorioew, though inferior in niimliert to ouraelvc* ? 
The Brahntana anaweird,-— ** (Here U a break in the MS.) 
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elevated him to the rank of a principal sa^e,) with the 
Brahman hi^h priest Vasishtha, who was counselled to offer 
resistance when Visvainitra demanded of him and carried off 


by f<»rce the holy cow, the fruitful fjfiver of all abundance.** 
Althouj^h it would be im{x>ssibh* to determine the exact 
peritxl when this quarnd took place, yet it is no less evident 
that it must hav(? been lonp^ anterior to the comjx>sition of 
the holy books above mentione<l. For they every where 
notice the Bnihinans as alreaidy th(‘ predominant caste, and 
tin* Kshatriyas tis stundinn; in a subordinate relation to them. 


I'Ih* sticeessive iiutarnations of Vishnu would seem to con- 


tirm tliis opinion ; ft»r that in which he appeai*s in the 
cliunieter c»f Farasu Itaina the sixth, and by consc*quence 
must have preced(*d the incarnation which is sun^ of in the 
Kiimayanu. Acconlin^ly, the Brahmans place its occur- 
rence as far back as the second up*. It is trin*, our know- 
of this event is only tlerived to us through a jx>e^tic 
medium, and if W(* coiktivc ours(‘lves entitled to assume it 


as an histori<‘al fact, it is inen*lv l)(*caiis(‘ we are thereby 

% » 

enabled to (*xplain tin* relations subsequtmtly established 
U*tw'e(*n tin* two ea^tes. 


Next to the estabhshnieut of Bnihinaiiical influence, the 
war between th<* C*oros and Pando> is tlu* nu»st famous 


event in the historv of Imlia, and one which has Ix^en the 


most celebnitetl in tnidition and p<M*irv, In this resjx*ct it 
has b<*en nt) h*ss important tbr tlu‘ Hindus than the IVojon 
war was to the (in‘eks, in its intlueiu’e ujhjii their |KH*try, 
literature, and arts ; we may naturally therefore inquire, 
whether it is the pure otlspnnp; of |MH‘tical imagination, or 
is it foundt'il u|Km any hintorieal fact t W e inic^ht certainly 
furnish a mon' determinate reply to the question, w’ere we 
in complete |H)HM\ssion of the [khmu which has immortalized 
this war ; we niij^ht then U* enabUnl to ascertain whether 
the Mahubhanil is intervvt)veu with a sufficient number of 


geo}:^phieul and lustorieul details, as to imply the actual 
oceunrence of the events thertun rtdated. An inquiry of 
this sort, how^ever, would involve a moiti peneral discuasioiiy 
narrowly concenunp the ancient histon* of India itself^ viz. 


•• JRam0^/WAt u 470, etir. ** The jw>wcr of the KKhatnm u not gmter ihwi 
that of th« Brahtmuift : < > Brnbrnan ! thy {Hmer is of "diiine origin, and &r 
aupeiior to that of a KAhatnyau** 
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the gue^tion whetlier in the nuwt early times* then' 
flounnhcHl one or mort^ empires in tlu* iUM|:i:hlHmrhtMHl of the 
Ganges ? Whatever we may have it in onr |xnver to ail- 
vance on this siibjf*ot, it must still Ik* n*nH‘mlM*n*<h agn'e- 
ably to an ol)S4'r\*Ktion alnwlv made, that we have hen* to 
speak of a history whu*h lm> only been pn^M'rvc*!! to us 
through the nuHlium of the [Mwts. 

Tradition rej)rt*st»nts India, like Kgvpt, to have ongnuilly 
fornunl but one t»m|)in*. The first kings i»f tlie fabnitnis 
periinl, sueh us Menu and <»llH*rs, are generally teniu*d 
kings of Imliu ; but the tsM» et»hteiins)rarv <lyuasiH‘s of the 

»Sun and Mihuk the (Uh* reigning at A\t»<lh\a, the othrr at 

* » ♦ 

Prutishthana. or \ itoni, wouhl vugg^st the uleuid'a H<’|Hira- 
tion having already takf*n |)lu<*e. ' A similar phinihty td‘ 
soven*igns afteruanl^ continued to be an ordmury oiauir- 
rence in Hindu mvtho!<Mg\', with tin* oeeiisional ditlereure. 
however, tliat one <d tlie>e nuamrclis v\aH considered as lord 
paramount over the re^t, \\lu» >!(««! towards bun in the re- 
lation of fiaidutorv pnnr‘t*s ; neverlla*h»ss. his su)H*riority in 
such cases Hp|>ears to have been merely tnui'Jient. and ex* 
tort<*d liy violeiii'e.''’ For iii the epic poians India is gener- 
ally re pres*‘n led as comprising a number of prmcipab- 
ties, eacli under the go\eriimenl of its resp(‘ctive (dnef, who 
is inde|K»nde!it of the others, and f‘(pml to them at least in 
rank, if not in power. 

In s{>(*aking of India, we undfTstand more eH|H*(*ially hy 
that ap{>ellution the northern parts of the* eoimfry, eontiun- 
ing fiindustan Pro|H‘r, ah<ne all the land of the Ganges, in 
contradistirution to the Drei’an. wliieli firms the MMitheni 
peninsula, I iider the term, land of flie (iaiiges. w’e mean 
to incluile the wlioh* traet adjaeent to the banks of that river, 
from its hm* in the mountams to the jMMirees of its eoiiHucnt 
fvtreams, partieularly the Jumna, Gi>ggm. and Soim. 1'hongli 
the |>osition of c<*rtain towns may still appear subject to 
doubt, it will hanJly* be jxissddi* to mistake the geognipliy 
of the w!u)le. as the fables contained m the Ibirnavana. n*Ia- 
live to the (ianges and its tributary' rivers, are HuHic’ient for 
eoalding us to determine the genenil ItKndities. which are 
still more precis^dy ascertaiiK**! by refen’nce to the Gtws ot 

3ostM*» ffVe*. roL L p. 296, 

■ Pouut, voL i p- 3f9>i rtc., in rffrr»*nct: to th»? of R 
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Menu.’^ According to the latter authority, it is true, we 
find the land of Bruinavarta, fonuerly the abode of the gods, 
and situate l>etween the holy rivers Sarasvati and Abrisbad- 
vati (the Deva and (Jangcjs) ; and the countrj' of Brahmar- 
slii, with the eities of Kurukshetra, or Indraprastha, (Delhi,) 
Matnya, Kanyukubja, fC'unogi*,) and Surasena, or Mathura, 
(in B(*har/) tlio ])lae<* \vhere‘ Krishna revealed himself to 
mankind, and the favourite habitation of Brahmans ; for it 
U said, (by Menu,) “ fVom a Brahman who was born at 
Brahmarshi, l(‘t all men on earth learn their S(»veral usages/’ 
(’ontiguouH to this is the eountry of Madhyadesa, or the 
Middleland, logetlier vvitli Ariaverta, ext(‘ndinp from the 
eastern to tlie western ocean, and inhabited by honourable 
men ; since it was (‘xclusivcly destined for the abode of the 
three sujH’rior castes, a privilege r(‘fus£*d to the country of 
the Nilechas, or Barbarians. In the above countries are 
found all tlios(? famous cities, which are celebrated in the 
Hindu (^pic |ki(mus. In the Rumayana, the capital of India 
anja^ars to have IwtMi AycKlhya, situat(‘ iii the land of Ku- 
fthulu, and th<‘ royal uIkmU* of King Dusarutha.^ It was 
built on the river Sunya, no doubt the same as the Goggra 
or Deva, which lh>wiug from the ia>rth-eust, empties itself 
into the Ganges, not lar from Sirpur. The upi^a^r part of 
this river is still culhvl Surjew in Major Hennelfs chart. 
It would folhiw, thcH'tlin*, that Ayinlhya is rightlv con- 
siden'd io he the iiuMlcru Omlc, though the limits of the 
ancient t<Tritory uiijHuir to ha\e U'en less extensive than the 
pn*s<»at ; fc»r at a distanc<* of no more than three or four 
days jiHirney'^* was tin* city Mithila, in the kingdom of 
Videhu, (Uow the province of Tirhut,**’) where king Janaka 
reaidiHl. AytHlhja is n‘pr<*M‘nte<l in the Ramayana as the 
capital of one i)f the ohlest Hindu states ; and the genea- 
logical register of King Dasaratha is there carried back 
tlm>ugh forty-tw\) genenuions, as far as Brahma, whose de- 
ioaiHimt in i\u* seventh (iegrtH% named Ikshvaku, was the 
first king of AyiKlhya, and from whom, in the thirty-rixth 
mnove, Dasamtha trac<*d his di'scent/* It would therefore 

^ I. i, S45. jw|, (’ompRif l^w* of Mmu, u. 17—143, and tii , 
(Th« riws Nertudda and Mahanadi form the boundarka of Aryaverta, 
war^ the aonth. Ka. TaAssn,] 

t, 94, ^ Ibid. i. 5<V», lb«t u 565. 


^ Ibid. L 574, tq. 
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follow, according to the usual mode of calculation, that the 
kingdom of AycKlhya had almuly existc<l nearly a thousand 
years previous to t!ie birtJiof Hama, in tlie pt»rson of that mon- 
arch s son. On the other hand, the utMU‘ah>gical table of Ja- 
naka, the king of Mithila, only oontprist's tw(»nty-t\vo genera- 
tions. Now, whHt(»v(»r lx* the measiin* of dejx»ndenc<' we can 
reasonably place in these <lo<*uiiH*nts. this tit least is certain, 
that Av<.Hlhva is celebrate<l in Hindu tradition, which was 
repeatt^l and confirmed by the epic jxx'ts us <»ne of the most 
ancient states of India : and we do not, perhaps, assume too 
much, when, in aei'oi'daner* with tlie ti^stimony just iu»tice<l, 
we ventiir<‘ to placr* its origin from lo(>0 in ‘JOOO Nears Ix*- 
fore the (’hristian cm. In a \erv nanarkable passage of the 
Raiiitiyana inentitai is made of certain fonagn Hajahs, who 
wer<* by Dasaratha t<»lM* preM*nt at his sohann sacri- 

fice:^’^ tliesf* were the sovereign of Kasi, or lienar<*ii. the 
Rajahs of .Magtiada, or Hehar. of Sindu Hml Surushfru, (Sind 
and Surat,* «»f I uga and Su\ini. «>l* wlueh, one is conjee- 
tnr<*(i to mean Ava, the otlier some diHtri(‘t situate on the 
IVrsiaii frontier, aiul, in tine, the jirun’es t»f tla* South, or 
the Deeeau. They are represented the friends, and some 
of them fdso as the relation*^ of Dasanilhu. by no means, 
litovever, as lus vassiN. It is tliereti»re evident, flmt the 
author of th(* mi>st aiuMeut llmdu epic poem, eonsMlered 
India to lw» (liNided mlo a iiumlM'r M*parato and imh*|x*iid- 
ent priiieijxililK\s. 

The same tnaniKT of represr*ntatam, as far as we C4tn at 
pw^mt jmlge, prevails also in the Mahabhantt. Tiie king- 
dom of th<* Ihmdos there <leM‘rilM»d as the pnnci|ml one, 
though by no means ineluding the whole of India, aecording 
to the naxleni iletinition ; as if merely eompris<*d a eon- 
siderable |xMrtion of territory' along the (ianges, fnmi the 
northern mountains us far ijs l^Tigal. During the s4*para- 
tion l>etweeii the two fumilies, a kiiejfflom was formerl in the 
South under Yuddhishthir, chief of the Haralos, who estab- 
lished his resid<*nce at Delhi, or Iridruprastha and another 
in the North, under DuiytKlhana, chief of the Coros. of which 

i,i, IMI. 

^ The tiHiyie of D^lhi in of m^Kimt orijfin : Isii the foundittKm of the city 
ihielf (allrtlKited to Raj^h Bhajfavai I i% xs ohl a* the fahuJoew ( I'oLifcit, 
eot ii. r». ftt which time it alrcaity frlehraird for ii* njtlmtloar ; eoh 

I. p. 
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the capital was Hastinapura, and continued to be so upon 
the union of the two kinf^doms, after the victory procured to 
the Pandos by the assistance* of Krishna. In this manner 
the empire of the latt(*r family beeame the princmah though 
it wtis by no means the only one in India.^* The Maha- 
bharat also mentions otli<‘r Hajahs, su(‘h, for instance, as those 
of Canoge^" and Mandota,^" etc., of whom we know but 
little, from oiir not |)oss(*ssing a complete translation of the 
whole* [loein. Tlie historical portion, liow^(*ver, of the Ma- 
habharat, app(*ars to be confined to the neighbourhood of 
tlie (Janges. I’he l)(‘('(‘an is of ohl tlie country of fable, 
and the ala ale of a nuinermis community of a]X‘s, und(*r 
their s<»venil kmg> and g(‘UeraU ; in tlu* saim* <|uarter dwell 
the <‘ornmander of the bears and tin* prince of tlu* llaksha- 
sas, lortl of the marvellous island »>f Lmka. I'lie mountain- 
ous regions seem to have always been tlu* |M*cnhar proviiu'C 
of fable, and the fihats of Soiitlu*rn India, no less so than 
tlu* sno\v-(da<l mountains t)f the imrth. 

Ai'conlmg to the Mahaliharat, (’anoge above mentioned 

IS said to have risen m uuportaiu'e after the d(‘eline id' Ayo- 

flhya. I'lu* latter had eontmued to he the <eat of empire for 

upwunls of fifteen <’entunes, when oiu* of its kings, t>f the 

family of the Sunivas, or <dnldnm of the Sun, foundt*d tlu; 
% • 

city of (Sinoge, and lu* takimj; up lus resahuict* there, it be> 
canu* the rovul rapital. Tins <*vent to<»k place iihout the 
tinu* when t(ie simple \\i>rslup of Hniluna d<*generated into 
punthf*ism, and tnoe way to tin* mlr»Kluetion of otlu*r gtxls 
and lu*roes, who had made tlmiiiselvi^s renovviufl bv their 
conduct in |u*aee or v\ar. l emplc'' and statiu*s vv(‘rt* erected 
to thf*ir lumour, and the VHiutvofthe prin(‘es, together with 


** Th<* cmeirr «>f Oir mrntiont U Uy Vtolcmy find other writm in 

the time of tin* Unman'*. r«»MlU t‘» «''»r m»mi that of tin* I'andtw^. Ttir fabu> 
tow j*ortion of vioull rt rlAuds a| to have ijcrn known to 

ihe (irt'rk*. nnd |>rtdwilil\ ns<- to thr traditton rvlativt' t»> Vjtndwi, who it 

kjihI to U’t'ti a duui^iarr r»f tho Indian ll< rrulr**, and mother of ihr ratfi 
ofkinfT^who »;o\ernr»i Imlsa Akioan, itfu jt. 17'4, 'Idie wry name of Pan- 
dtoti tivay tyrtiajw U' d« n\^d from «h:\t »«f th*' P.imh's ; Imt we mu>>t take care 
nca to confound the hilcr rmnirr the Panduus', at the :k>ufhcrn rx- 

trrmity of MnUUir,) wiU» tlic nu»rr ancient om’ of the Pando«. The term 
Patnlion wa* i^mtwhlv n tituUr ft|*|w-llniton common to the succ^TWiorsi of the 
PumloAt HA timt of bonis Whm^'ed to tlic whole hemli of Puni, and wiw 
bortie by many *ucce»»^ivc jvriiuvA of tlini houw*. ns proved by Ma' 
ir, voh V. p. Pill, t ilk ill. 

i. IV 519. 


Ibid. IK 
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the superstition of tlie jx^ople, t ontrihuttnl to mlonj ("« 
with Iniihlinpi.^' The ruins which still exist of 

this city sutHciently attest its fonucr splcuthnir, hihI pn»vc U 
to have lwH*n tlie (Nipilnl <if a iJtreal cinjun*. Aii<l it wouhl 
ap|K*ar to have maintained 0*^ nn|>orfHnce f>r a very* con- 
sidenihle Sjme(‘ of time ; f«»r hh late even as tla^ sixth ctmtnry 
it was re|H)rted !<» eontain not less than (hirtv thousand 
shops for tin* mere sellni;! <»f hetel-nut , and it only fell at 
last, in low. undrr \\iv de^trurtive nnu‘'ii»iis of the (Jim/- 
nevide sultans.** 

Amoiej^ tin* States situali* in the laud oi tin* t Ja nixes, next 
to AytHlliya, tin* kniixdtuu of Ma^hadu ap|M*ars to have lM*en 
one of tin* most ancient. \<cordmix to tin* testimony ol all 
writers, it (*ompnscd tin* moilern Heliar,*^' partieularly tin* 
southern part ; hut <*onsjilf n*d ni a larger viim*. as a nion- 
andiy whosi* km^Xs worr* lu some ileixree lonls paramount of 
all tin* rc'^t <»f India, itwdl melude the w ln»h‘ tnu't <»f country 
near the (fauxe'. ' l ln* Hamayana de^Tihes it as watered 
hv the river Sumae^Mli, which th>\\s toward" tiie east/** Its 
capital, llastiua[)ura.‘ tin* »>nlinarv residence of the km)X?»* 
is partu’ularlv e»‘li hrate<l tn llnnln mythol»Mxieal liisiory. 
The kiuixdonuot .Maohada is nn*nttoner| ni the poem just 
alluded to, us <’ontem|>orarv with .Vyodliya , ’ and the Ihi- 
rHnass4^ frecpientlv s}>4‘ak ot it, that \v<* iniuht. witlnait mneh 
dilH<*ulty, <'oll<*(‘t ainl arrantr** the |x»’U^*idoixn al s<*rn*" of its 
njxs from that sonn*e aloin*. .Mathilda. tln*n*lor<», may 

This ftcrrtuat \H rc|s’?ii<a frotti ri< t, < vol. e j». 

3<i.l wIioaItira»s at lo Ik* fn.jn th* M..htl»h.ir.n ilr inakfH 

l»» r»t»n.Ii'4 *ini\ IOH> y.tr** }»" ( it n, tioufvrr, nin^fttly 

mrnlton*^ ni tin* Hftm.o ' ii.i.. if th<- r.lnorn •>( that jkm iii ;trr rnrma in iiuj#- 
Kfiio «ikul>}ri fw inr ui < . an*} a .i.ll* rrr»t ** lory of it** on;*m m 
th<'r- in n*!alot. A'-ena*/*'**.;. It n iritli'nl, iliif thr rf'tnovnl 

of ih*'‘ e*f^un ttiitln r. fpoii V vif.ih\ v. tfno liivr l**'*'n ronti'irrrtj a* a iM^oind 
fountiJilnai, for li»*‘ si*lrn*l'a;r <if ( ’ »mh' c firnmrTjr* *} with ihaf fjKJrh ; 

in wtiich 0 A.M'. N»?h tiw ;*r»<| tin Maijahhamt niay t»r nt(hl. 

* HKSsrM,, I*. r»-|. ‘.♦’■‘-Mua f -iantn. Arroniini^ to thin wnt/rj, Oie 

WTU bmli moM' tleni a th*iffisai»'i y-fars U forn thr (’iimiian rra. 

I>jt. \«jI. 1. i». .'tm ; vol, n. 

», in !h#» - 

I, vol. I. n, ,VJ9, *• /tumayofMt *. 159. 

« 4-...,,—.- tn.. ft 

*Nt^ rmt vol ii, t». '£f2i rtc., fp^*’ Another uWr of th'* Aonmi 

litnda ktn|p^ tojpriher wrtti the fliirAlion o? iheir rr4fTi», hut wilh- 

out drtentitning the pUctA nhrre they rt'afned. Tnti* reipufer in Uirmtewj 
from A OKwiero PcTitAn work, entitled, ** TAdhkirAltt*|;wtlAiin,** which ite mu* 
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claim the first place in Hindu poetic history ; and whatever 
objections the critic may chooser to allege against particular 
details in the ac!count of it, he is not at all authorized to 
{question the existence of such a kingdom in very remote 
times, while he allows th<* geneml antiquity of the Hindus 
as a |>olishf*d nation. According to the evidence reported 
by Sir William Jones from tlie Ihiranas.^* eighty-one kings 
are said t<» have reigiK^d in Maghada, whose names he also 
mentions. 'I’he first tw<mty reigns are unaccompanied with 
any chronological (lelermination : hut the ensuing are di- 
vi<h*fl by him into fiv<* separate dynasties, of which the first 
commenced with King Fradiota, about !2100 A. r.,and ter- 
minated with King Namda about loDO A. emliracing a 
jH*riocl of sixteen reigns : tin* second only (’omprises ten, 
nml ends with the year b'JtJo before Clirist : the third dy- 
nasty, that of Sunga, contain< also th(‘ same number of kings, 
and terminates A. (\ : the fourtli, that of (’anna, only 

consists of four imnH‘s, and lasted till lh<‘ v<nir UOX A. C. : 

» 

the fifth, that of Andrah, forms a series of tw(‘nty-()ne kings, 
and continuetl down t*) the V(*ar bt'fort* the (’hristian 

4/ 

eni, and 400 bf*fon' that of Vicrarnaditva ; since which time, 
say the pundits, there is no further account* of any inde- 
pfMulent kingdom (»\isting in Maghada.^’ (’onsequently, at 
this cjioch India ap|M*ars tt» have brnm placed in precisely 
the same situation as ancient Hgypt, which was at first di- 
videil into s^weral small states, but after the expulsion of the 

th<>r, in hit tuni, Snnw'rit “ This trrnti'ie,’* obs<T?t‘8 

WiLPonn, {.UmHc AV#. v<>1. ix. p l.Ti.) •’ U n most s|>f*cimen of the 

manner of h»st«»r\ ui hulm; f«»r with lh«' exo ntion of one original 

li>a, JilmrHt eviTv thing rNc e* tin* ppHlurtion of the frrliic genius of the com- 
piler, H‘ho lonl ulMOf H luHuln tl )fun» Hgn. In nil thi'^-c lUt* the compiler* 
niut reviser'* Mvm to hno- h;ol iu«othtT oliv et in view, hut to t«ljust a certain 
numU^r of irmarkahle cjmh'Ih. Thi-» lieing once etTi*ctetl, the intermediate 
»|Nicc« arc fiUnl up with ihc nanu'* t»f kings not to U' found any nlieir eli.c, 
and most nmliahlv fuicsful. (Mhorwisc, thev lonve out the name* of those 
king! of whom nothing is rt‘conicd. and attnhutc the years of their reigns to 
iomc among them U'tter kno\%u and of gtx'alt r fame. They often do not 
acrupU* to irAns|»<w some of tlu»se kings, aiui even v^holc dynasties, either in 
comwxiiicnre «^f *ome prc-eonfciv«Hi opinion, or owing to their mistaking a 
faiiKHiii king for another of the *aine name," etc. After such an avowal, who 
wrottld further prtHif? The remarks, however. lUst rjuotcd. art only 

10 bp mwjciwtood a» a|»plirAlde to modem eom[v!lers of ehmnokigtcal gtnealo- 
gtot} tKH to the lairms ami ancunt Pumnai. which usoailr affix no datt* 
to tlietf fpofa^cat ti^lc*. 

.fww.V AV». Tol. li. No. ti 
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Hyksos, or she|^erd kinf^, was consoiiflattH) into one 
empire under the sovereipis of Moinphis. But if we are 
unable to trace the vicissitudes of the jmrtieular states in 
Effvpt, much less can we attempt to inv«*stipite those of 
India ; for with the f»xc(*ption o( a fow Imn' hst?4 of inuuo?^, 
wc arc clcpriveil of almost <‘vcrvc»thcr .'tourre of infonmUion 
nec(*S5arj» for the pur[H>se. Nrv«'rthclcsj4, wc an* in 
sioii of abjH^lutc }>ri>uf fnmi hi5tor\% ilcrivi'tl from the ae* 
counta of the eoin|NUiionH and sueco^soi^ of Alexander, that 
at the epoch above notic<*d, there had already exijitinl. for a 
lon^ space of time, v<*ry Hourishintr empirf*s in the* e<nmtr\' 
borderin*:: on the (lan^es. In th«*x* aeeounts, n 15 nt»l 
merely \Vest<‘m Hindustan that pn*M‘nts to our view a 
numl>er of small states, te* we have aln^adv shown m (»ur 
rcs«*ar<*he< into Persian India; but \\v also remark at thin 
perifKl the ^nmd empin* of tin* PruMi. and their capital Pu- 
IilK>thm, situate on the banks i>f tin* (iantj^es. Here, at 
lentjfth, then, we >tep from the roofionn of pt»etieril tnalition 
into the lejxitirnate provmee of lii>torv ; at tin* same tune, 
however, and <‘sjM*<*mlly vvhen we eonsalfT the Ion*: pernnl 
of truiujiiilhty which must in*<eHHarily have preerded the 
establishnnmt 4>f empire on the ( iant^es, we may he «*(mhh^l 
to form some opinion alx) <»f the a^es just then elaps<*d. by 
referrinj*; to the events of tin* ejMwh m cpi(‘slion. Now if, 
at such an early |M*riod, we mef*t with a hii^hly eivih/.e<l 
nation, and endow «*d with a (h*«j:r(‘e of retinement vvhieli 
could not but have re(jiiin*<l a Ioiijj: Cfuirsi* of preimmtory 
discipline, have we not sutheient grounds for rr*e(»tJ:nisin|{ m 
the native tnuJition of tin* Hindus, if not <*rilical exactness, 
yet, at Unist, somo tournlation in truth ? 

AcconJin^ to what the Iliixlus themjwives inforiinHl the 
Greeks, it w'ould s4*em that Irnlm, from the time of the ex- 
pedition of Bacchus down to tlu* invasion of Alexander, had 
never suffercsl any hostile a^^n^ssion from without, nor Iw*en 
engaged in any foreign war.^* As this piece of information 

** Whatever the Cna (In'ek*. who ihcmM.'lvf* in Imha, rrcounl 

of Hindu mythoiofO* ffruivt-d uah extreme* caution. It 

eertamly appears, a* I tanre IxTort^ olwencJ, that Htunti of ttic fahlcs raniam- 
fd in the ipeat epic poems luwi come lo their kiKmlcdip* ; and, inelecd, h<»w 
eonld it well be othtTwise^ But anar'|tminlcd with the of (he 

oouatTy, they tatr anil beard every thinir througli a jm'judicrd mnhum, 
were bia«ir<f in all tbcir jui%nKmta l#y a atrrmg spirit of natkmahry. 
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comes from Meg^thenes, who heard it at Palibothra, we 
must understand it more especially of the countries in the 
neighbourhood of the Ganges, and not of the frontier pro- 
vinces of India, which had been previously subjected by the 
Persians. To whatever distance this epoch be removed, it 
is no less evident, that during a long interval of time pre- 
vious to the expedition of Alexander, the Hindus, un- 
shackled by foreign dominion, and left to their own re- 
sources, had fr(»e and undisturl)(‘d liberty to develop the 
national character: this is obviously no unimportant cir- 
cumstance, when we have to speak of the progress they 
made in early eivib/ation and liUTatun*. 

The exact d(‘t(‘nninutit>n of tlie locality of Palibothni is 
not unaUcnd(‘d witli ditHcultics, arising principally from our 
igta»rancc n*spi*cting the river Prannoboas. on wliose bunks 
it was situated. Hut according to the rese*arche.s of Major 
Keun(‘ir*' Mini Mauu(*rt it would appear almost beyond a 
ilotibt, tiiat tlie river in (piestiou can be no other than the 
Soiia ; imd that in eouse{|uence Ihdiliothni, which was built 
at it.s [loiut of junction with tin* (iang(‘s, must lx* sought 

fhi* numlKT of Ktorif^ uliuh )uu! ri’ached 

tiu'ir fnr«, wr inny proUalilv rr( k<in tlu* of U.'u’chuN iintf ticrcult's 

itUo tiidiu, Ml oaturuUv l>\ tlo* incuniattons of Itunuv anti Krishna, 

aiul thor hiTnif lu fimi*. tlosrrilM <l tit tin* lluina) atia nrnl Mnhahhanit. We 
ran Imnll) «lout»t Uiaf Utu t tiiin jiini U* r<Milry arr of tlinn Hlinln drities, 
iinrr tliry nrr ii<»t only r» j>r«MMnrd ns of jt^rtirnvl worship, hut the 

{mrtu'tdtir coutitn«‘*< and plut-r** nrr .i1m> sitcrthnl, whin* t«>lh thr onr and tlie 
olhrr had t»‘nnjUH rrivud to flu tr vor\uv. Sn* Aurian, 1^4; and 

SrnABo, vol XV, |» 4^*1; nr<*^^^dm^' i»*\vhoni, ihf mhahif.ints oi thr moiin- 
tiiina prm<*t|mUy adorrd Ih rruU <, .iiid ihov’ of thr plain Uacchux. This fact 
would Iratl to infot lln' t \tsirni r of tWi> and iif the sanH' time bring 

10 our lnind^ tlu* fi’>p« rttvr foUi>v^rr> of Si\.i and Vjshnu. Pnwf may lie 
ndduivd in Mip{M>rf 1*1 U»th our atui thr r ntitTprrtafion, though nound 
cnUciMii will not vrniuro miotlu- ptrnrtilar drtaiU: and U*Mdi*»s the prinn- 
jwil ronrIuMou that the Hindu Uaorhu*. ainl Hrrrulrs derive their origin from 

11 cHuuvption of llu* Huidu rp;r |MN‘Tas, rrniainM the same in Imth raaea, 

C<mu»arv' M vi ko fltftiny \i>l, u p, I la, L*);}. Arconliug to 

Witroan. .Ougir AV*. \o!. i\. o SA. thr of the UumyKiars of \ontiua 

WAS U»rn>wrHl fomi the M.^hahlianit ; this, however, must l»e undersUMw) only 
of the fKt«%htion of Harrhus into liidiii. Hut c\rn whrn* the scene is Laid in 
that 4'tHifitni , it IS not vrry ra^y to diM'ovrr in this jKxmi any thing of the true 
tndinn ehnnirier. It mwNt. ihrrt-forr, Imvo iva>^kxi thrxnigh jrt'vcml inter* 

iM). Mwiid t*«lition. He hml at first 
to be t'anogi*. luii was «ul>iW*<ju<'‘nUy convinct'd of his mintkLf 
A perwonal exAminnlion on the Rivot itMdf, He shows that the Sona baa 
ehunged il» former course, hAvmg prrvkmsly entered the Ganges aeiurly 
lweniv*fipp railai fttwn it* present eraUmchure,* 

r. p, lOil 
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after, in or near the modem town of Patna, where even the 
ancient appellation still sur\'ives in the name of a certain 
district called Patulputhra ; another opinion however, which 
identifies the Erannoboas with the river Cusa, would place 
that city farther east, and not far from Boglipur.^ The 
empire of the Prasii, although describetl to the Macedonian 
conqueror as the most {K)vverful of all, could n(?vertheless 
comprise more limn a part of the country of the 
. lowanLs the west it extended beyond the June- 
the Jumna with that riv(‘r, where at no great dis- 
tance from tiie modern Allahabad, was situated tin* •* ancient 
Matura, called Methora by Arrian/'* in the classic land, so 
famous for being the sc(‘ne of Krishna's apjamraiice among 
mortals, and the place wIutc lu* spent his (‘arly youth. On 
the south-east, it was Ixmnded by tin* country of the (Jnn- 
garidcs, situate towards the lower (langes, and forming 
liengal Projx'r, which was already g<)V(‘rned by its own 
Uajali, not improbably the vassal of some more |Hnverful 
neighbour.'’^* If the aiamuit empire of Maghada terminated, 
as the native reports uilirm, in the year four hundred and 
fifty-six before ('hrist/’^ we might b(‘ allowed to eonjeetnre 
the kingdom of the 1 Vasil to have b(‘en founded on its ruins, 
jM>ssibly after a certain lapM' of tinn*. I'or likt‘ th(‘ former 
it also comprised llehar, and soine of the neighl)ouririg pro- 
vinces. liut as Aloxander hiinxdf, though arrived at tlie 
banks of the Hyphasis, \^as nevfTtheless v<*rv far from having 
reachdl even the boundaries of this (‘mpire, and of which 
tluwfore he could only have uncertain information, it would 
follow of course* that its limits wen* not much cxtende<I to- 
wards the west. 

After the retreat of Alexander, tluTC aroM* a conqueror in 
India, who was known to the Gnx'ks by the name of San- 
dracottus. He was a native of low extraction, and yet 
fonnerlv in his voulh hatl seen Alexander.'* This chief fw- 
came the author and leader of a revolt, in wliich the Hindus 


hardly 
(ianges 
tion of 


• WitroBD, AmmUc Hfs. vol. v. p. 

•* p. 174. In thf iiiml of Sunw-ni: wc moift not ci»n found u>i# 

Ancient Matom or Maduni, with ihr Madurah, on tlic roant ^ ( V»ro- 

nuukdel, a mistAke which l/angif'ik ha# rommitt<.*d. Tine name# of 
And Matnrm occur aUo in Masr, ti. p. 19. 

• Ptisi, vol. vi. p. 22. * vuK f. p. 3UHL 

•* Tu TA«cn, Op. vol. i. p. 700. 
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shook oflf the yoke of allegiance to the Macedonian stranger, 
and put to death the governors he had established.**® Plai^ 
at the head of his countrymen in the western provinces, as 
the restorf!r of liberty, he became a conqueror in his turn, 
and overthrew the reigning dynasty at ralibothra, at that 
time repr(*sf*nt(?d by a weak and odious prince. Although 
the victorious arms of 8andracottus extended over a portion 
of the modem l^unjab, yet the principal seat of his empire 
was confined to the country of the Ganges, as specified in 
his treaty with Sehmeus Nicator, to whose amb^sadors he 
gave audience at his court of Palibothra, or at Canoge.^ 
The wdiolars of England Ix'lievwl that tliey had at length 
discovered a tixf^d jx)int in ancient Hindu history, wdien 
they found the Sandnicotlus of the (ireeks actually occur- 
ring in the native genealogies. He was eonsidered to be 
the same as the diandra (niptn of tin* Hindus/^ and the 
n»seiublan<‘e betwtvn tin* two names apfH^ars even more 
striking in the earliest (slitions of Athenvi*us, which, instead 
of Sandraeottus, liave Sandracoj)tus.*’“ Hut even admitting 
an identity of name, will that pmve a corresponding identity 
of |H*rHon i On tlu* C(Uitrarv, this restunblanee of name ap- 
iiears to bi' almost the only feature tlie two have in common. 
They art* lioth imhM*d repn\sent<Mi as Hindu princes, but 
with this sole exception all further comparison must cease, 
Chandra (iiipta was by no im*ans, like his namesake San- 
dnieoptus, a man of low birth, but tlu* son of King Nanda, 
upon whose death he t(H>k jH>ss<\ssion of the throne and 

• HTiS, vol. XV. 4. 

•• MiO'iorii., of Htfut., vol. i. p. 3H, It mthis that Palibothra and 
Cant>j;r wrrt- I>oth um* the oilur conMih rvd Ji-s the capital towns of the 
PniKian cinptrr; in thr Maine wav tiiat A^m and lh*lhi were uinicr the Great 
Am>nhn^» to Muuricr, Sandranjlii^ is« said to have rebuilt C'anuj^e. 
W. J on Asiatic UiMtnry, la the Afiatte eol, iv., and 
Hamiitox, liitnKluetion, p. 14, Acconluig to tlic lat- 

Urr, CtiAmIra tiapta wa?* the second Isuig of the hoii.M* of Marija, leu of whom 
rrporinl to have rngned at Nta^diada during a sjiace uf one hundred aJid 
vear*i. 

t 

VAi edit. SehueJghuiiser. \td. i. cup. .37. 

ure the account td t.‘han»lra tfupta, tnvru l>y WttroRU in the 
iMir Aw, vol. V. p. *2*14. In the lust of king* arranged by Sm W. 
JOSKA, ( HVAi, vol i. p. iRitkl the reign of Nanda itlaced one thousand mx 
humirra and two, and ('handm (iupta one tlunumnu five hundred and two 
yrani brfoiv Chrial t tlw Utter thervUwe mu*i have livnl one thousand two 
hiitidrted years Wfbre Sandnveottuv. \V tU any one jwetend that there was 
another Chandrw Oui>ta? in which case how cxumw it that hia {mxhrcesaor is 
calkd Kaitda? U it ittU neccatary to put the raukr on his gwd 
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fiir from being an enemy to the Yavanas, (under which term 
are implied trie Greeks or Macedonians^ he is their friend 
and ally. If we pursue the historj^ of Chiindni Gupta fur- 
ther, we shall find it to l>e meiY»ly jK>eticuf and borrowed 
partly from the epic and partly from the dramatic poets 
who, acconling to their particular exigencies, have so dif- 
ferently handh*(l the same liisti>rv, that wc» ar<‘ sometimes led 
to doubt whether their t'handni (iupta In* always one and 
the same p'rsoii, and not mther a common title and apjxdla- 
tion, applied to many in(livi<iuals.’‘ 

After 8andracottus tht‘ history of his empin* again falls 
into obsc'urity, in which it is involved for a space of two 
hundred years, when \ icnimaditya, to whos<» splendid mgti 
we have alnwly had sevend occasions of ulhidmtr. ap|>ears 
on the scene, as king of precnselv the same countries. Still, 
however, we f>oss<’ss no extnu*t of what is reeounted in the 
Puranas of this celebrated prim*(‘ ; a few partial and s<*at- 
tered accounts iMmiij: all that we an* able to c(»llect of Ins 
history.'' \ leniimalityu is ( ailed the so\«*r<Mgn of all In- 
dia without doubt, as having reductMi a number of the 
jH*tty llajahs to his authority. The principal seat of his 
empin* was in the land of the {iang(*s, on both sid(*.s of that 
river; and his n*sid(‘nce s(‘eiiis to have lw‘en (*stablished ul- 
temat(dv at Palilnithni and at Ganog(*. lie was also lonl of 
Henan'S, whitluT In* convened the alnNidy riiention«*d as- 

si'mblv of Brahmans. Hi* rebuilt Avinlliva, so celebrated 
* % * 

in the anci(?nt historj' of the Hindus, but then in complete 

ai^inst these atK>rtive endeavours to aj»|dy fixed chnmoh^cal dalet to what 
is nothing mon* than a jKH'tie hi*»t^trv. 

^ The«ie are rinnl hy vVriKoKi>, JtrM, vol. v. p. 2li2; where aIfKi will 

Ix' found a history Chutnlra (iupta rire<mlir»'^ to iheM* autlioritteii, 

loe. eit. The word (’liandrrt (iuj>ta niranK “ proteeted hy the 
moon.^ fWn.HcjN, in the prefa^-r to hi^ tHliiion of the Mwirn J{4ikMhniitu wdiieh 
apjw*area at (.’alcutta in Is27. identifies SHndnieoitu*> with Cliandra (iupta ; 
in fact, the reMunhlance is t<sj striking to have ls*en the ertix’t of mere aree 
dent, Fr. Th 4 vsi..] 

” We certainly ha\e a pndix treatise hy WitroiON Ai^iatic lU'*. voi. iw. p. 
117 . etc., *• Vicraniiditya and Salivahana, their renjiertoe r ms,'’ in which 
however the subject is rather «»l/..rured than illustrated. **Tlie Hindus,’’ oh* 
•crvfA this W'ritcr, *• know’ lint of one Vicrainaditya, !>tif the learned acknow- 
ledge (bur; and when at ray ri*<|uest lliey prosluced w'ritten aulhoritirs, 1 was 
greatly aar]>rised to find no lens than eight or nine.” When we recollect in 
what manner the lists of Hindu kings were made up, how can we dmibt that 
these numerous Vicramaditya* also owe their origin solely to Uic hypothasrs 
of native chronologrrs ? 

*• PoucRt vol. I p, 104 
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ruin.’* His power extended northward as far as Cashmire, 
the governors of which submitted to him of their own ac- 
cord ; and he appointed a Rajah to administer the affairs of 
that country.’’^ At one time the extent of his dominions 
embraccHl also the north(?rn parts of the Deccan, as far as 
Tagara ; but thtj Rajahs of that quarter having revolted 
from his authority, th(‘y gJiv(‘ him battle and he was slain.^^ 
Thes(* facts an* suffici(*nt to show in what sense Vicrama- 


ditya was called the sovtTC'ign of India, and how his court 
miglit easily Imve be«*n one of tla* most brilliant of the age, 
and a centml point of attraction to |>o(*ts and learned men. 

While the fon*going iiHjuiries havt* made it evident 
enough that tin? country alsait the (iang(*s must have been 
for a long scries of ages, not less probal)ly than two thousand 


years b(‘for<? Christ, th<‘ 
citi(*s ; s<», on th(^ other 


seat 4»f great empir(‘> and s|)lendid 
haia 1, the various destinies which 


have Ix'fallen tla* vvesterii sale of the |)eninsula, still remain 
involved tn the (h’epest ol»s(Mirity. It appears, as W'e have 
already remarktsl, cv^mi in the epic pi>ems, as the country 
of fahlc. Aial yet it is pr(‘cis(‘ly in this part of India, that 
wi* find (hose pnaligious iiamumiaits of aiitupiity, In^th un- 
<h*r and ab(»V(‘ grtmnd, nin>erisluible pn^ofs of the spread of 
that caste, whu'h, in the abovc-notieed staiM* of the expres- 
sion, upiH'urs to Imve been the predominant on(» m the land 
of tile (iiangi*'' ; and, with the two other superior castes, wus 
only allowed, agreeaiily in the laws of Mi nu, to reside in 
that jmrt of tla* country. N\ Inh* tla* true origin of thos<* 
rtnmirkuhle stnictures, wnipjMsl a.> they are in the gloom of 
centuries, will laily |MTini( us to advanee eonjecture, what 
can Ix' a more natund and obvious su|)iHisition, than to re- 
ft*r (heir enrtuui to tla‘ [htuhI of tia* victory gaiiUHl bv the 
Brahtmins o\it the warru^r caste ; wIkmi the former, ground- 
ing the mthienc*' thus aequirtMl on tli<* su|)[H>rt of religion, 
eiulf^avourtsl U» maintam it in the southern pnivinces also 
by the foundation nf (‘stahhshments stmilur to tliosi* already 
existing in the ueighUairhiMHl of the (iHngt*s ? And where- 
in couhl such cstahhsliments otlu*r\vis<' consist than in re- 


ligious sanctuaries ; winch, as their nature and method of 
mrangt^ment clearly show, wen' inlcndiHl to serve for the 


vol. i. jK IH.V ** rol. ii, p, 

Witi^'oiti), m the voh i. p. 374. 
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residence of the divinitK^s, as well as their attendant prust5? 
The particular n*ason wliy tln^st^ huildinpi wen^ efuistnicti^l 
under prouncl in pn*fiTenee tt»alM»ve, is sufKciently explained 
by rt»ferring to climatt* and ItM'ality ; tin* latter pn'x'ulin*^ 
even* convenience for Mich an uialertakinix ; inon* es|HHdally, 
t<Ki, udit*n 'V(‘ take inf<» account the prubabh* and easy adapt- 
ation of iiatundly (i>rin<*d irrotttM‘> to the nurjHise in hand ; 
while the heat of tiie chnmte would furmsli jxvuliar attnie- 
ticais to a re'-iden<*e in subtt‘rnnM‘jui tHldices, 1 he Mtp|>o< 
sition already made wdl al>o m aihMjuate motive for 

the earlH*st (‘stubh''hinent'' ot tin*' kind ; hkt‘ (law* of Kh*- 
plmnta and SaU-tte, Immicj: formt*^! on Mime hu,u] 1 inland in 
the ininualmte \icimtv the nuiM, uherv they ine^dit Im» 
h*ss ex[Kised to attack from the hurbanaiH ab.^riome^ ot tlie 
continent. In the siiiie maiinor, \w* <*un explain the enidual 
enlurvremeiit of tln'M* Minctuarn**', and the pro^j^revsive care 
l>f*stow<‘<l on their dcci»ratii*n, while we eon*'ider them as 
centnd jKMiitH iif r«*hoioUH dominion ; which it wan the oh- 
ject t<* estabiidi and conlirm by all |M»v'^il>ie meun> ; ‘'uch as 
(iracles, pil'j;rim{t’jrc'', and solnnn iea'^l'^. And how satis- 
faclonlv <‘an we ac<-(»unt for the jM culiaritiev aUw»‘ inen- 
tioiifsi/when we refer to the spirit of rivalr)' which Mibsisted 
l>etvvet*n a number ot such ♦•Mabli'^hment'*, ea<'h Mii\inix to 
outvie the other; while reputation, the 1 oM‘ ot oain, and 
alMive all, mutual jealouM'. m ted as a --pur to M*etanan op- 
|H>sitioit ; and when probably the worshippers ol Huddha 
endeavoiinsl to supplant the followers ot \ tshnu or Siva ; 
an attempt, however, vvhieli ended in thi' total expulsion of 
the tbnner from tie* jM*nin*»ula. In this maimer the art must 
lu'cessiirily have beoji |a*rieete»| i)\ «let!;re#*s ; until at length 
a |K*no<l of oeriend tniiajuillitv . Mjeeerdm^r the disiniction 
of party spirit. |H*nmtted the sr<*ure erection of tlicM* sanc- 
tiiarie.s in the heart of the mamiund, su<di as Kllora, lor in- 
sitance, the most wcmderful and magnificent of all. 1 he 
^^mdua) protiTeH> subsf*<|m*ntlv made in the format ion 
rt>rk-teiTiph*s ufaive jjround, and <»ther liuildinjxs, to^^tlnr 
with the jn'HVvtion U» which the Hindus broiiu^ht this kind 
of Hrchite<*tun\ has alfYnidy la^tm sfiown in our den’ription 

of the monuments themed vf*s ; and would M*eni to funus i 

a more convincinjj: prtK)f liofh of the lonjr interval id tirm* 
which must liave preci*di*<l all th»*sie »u<*c<^Mtive impriWi-" 
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mentft, and also, by consequence, of the high antiquity of 
the nation, than w<* can d(*rive from lists of kings collected 
from the and lalHiriously arranged in chronological 

owler; although certainly the gen(?ral agr<*€*ment of {xictical 
fiction with th(\s^^ rnonuments, is an additional proof in 
favour of their antiquity, 'fhe inonunients iheniselves, too, 
fmve their own language ; it is concis(» and inonosyllabic, 
but of un(|ueMionable venicity to thosi* who are acquainted 
with them, and with the |a‘o[)h‘ who (*rected those lasting 
memorials. 'I1ie nature of sacenlotal states can only be 
seen in its true liglit, when we eonu' to examine tlu* cor- 
resfKuuling plauionuMia which ancient Egypt presents to 
our view. Tlu* r<*ligion of the lliiuliis, m a gr(*atcr degree 
than that of the Egvqiliuns, was aduptid, and indeed pur- 
posely calculateih to bind tlu* p«‘ople in strict coiuu'xion with 
their sanctuaries, while* it prescribed the dutiful observance 
of pilgrimage thither, and made to de[)end tliereon the hofie 
Inith of presi'iU and future happiness. Even in modem 
times, notwithstanding the weight of foreign oppre.ssion 
under which they have laiignislu*d for niauy centurii^s, 
thousands of pilgrim^ still find iq)|H>rtnnity and nu*ans to 
visit the U*mples and holy pliu’cs ; and to supjHirt, and even 
enneh them, by the number of their |»res<'uts. W hat, then, 
may we conceive to iiave beou the eax* in more fortiiimte 
times, wlien neither Moslem bigotiy iior J'jurt»|)ean avarice 
had yet quenclu*d their /.eal, or straifened tlieir res4Uirn‘S !” 
In rt*eurriug to sueh an e|MK*h, the imagination pleiLs<*s lUsdf 
with jHirtraying tlu* varied «‘n|oyments of mk'iuI and com- 
mercial mterctHirsi*, wiiich tliese |M*ruKlical a.ss*unblit*s of 
ft>rt*igners fn>m all |mrts of Jtuba vvonhl luiturally bniig in 
their train ; we M*e, as it were, la»fore our eyes those vast 
grotliX's and halls, j>«H»pled with living nuiltiliKk*s, that are 
now only the aUHle of frightful desolation, or ravenous wild 
beasts. Hut, to return to the Hrahmuns, how truly con- 
genial to llu* spirit t»f that caste w«*rt* establishments like 
tliosM we Imve just mentioutsl, may l>e iidemd fn>m the 
Bmhmanical ctdonurs which Alexandt*r found in the north 


” [Ttw* AfiKHin! «f CHaiiTfist n tt» the four ful 

ri*. JtuQjjprrtmul. Ana Tn|>eUy, ft>r a lena of »cv«n" 

teca years, rmimif ts tolmvc liet n n-a Jnw than a miDion of 

money, aner dtsItH-ting nil nrcr^^wiry See Jmafte Jomnmi for t)cto- 
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of India as well as lliose still existinix in the recemm 
the Himalaya mountains. In fart, cKk^ not the holy city 
BenaieSt ^ the pnsM^nt day. stand in prwis^^ly the miine re- 
lation t6 the country of the (laiufes, as. nrronlin^ to ail a|>- 
peamiice. Ellom and DtH^^hiir dal fonnrrly to the DiTatii ? 

It was only in the time oftlu‘ Ihtinan rjnf)m\ during the 
first and m^rond rrntiinr^ of our <*ni, and after the rstahlisli- 
ment of a r<^»^ular nii\iunth»n In tut en Ivjrvpl ami India, 
that th<* |H*ninMiia, under its preM*iit lanne *»f the |)i*<*ran/'* 
bejDtn to emerge fn>rn oUs<Minty. It ih noiiet^d, lauh by the 
author of the l*eri|>lus of lie* Erv thri*;m Sf*a. and by Ptole- 
my ; their aerounts, however. (*ahnt»t lx* appluil t4» the 
elueidation of the earlier histoi*)* of that part t>f Imlui, except 
they make express inenthm of aiiti*n<»r ejHK’hs. In tlie 
time of the uIkivc writers, as v\ell ns Idte^Mi c<*nturies after, 
when discovered by the Portn;rues<*, the Deeeun ap|H*tti> to 
have lioen |x>rtione<l tmt aimattr u nuiidxT 4if |x»tty ItajaliH, 
s^une of whom resided in the sjum* cities us their sueeesjxin* 


of the prex*nt day. rhi** was the ease with t Izene,*^' tla* 
name of w hit li is still prex*r\ed in I /eii or I jein, - I j 

and which, as w‘e lime seen, the |»<*werful \ leramadilya side 
j€*et(Hl to his arms for a I'erfuin tiim*; it is now the resid(*nce 
of Stdndia, <me of tfie «rn*at Mahrutta ehiidtaiis. A still 
monMm|Mjrtant phu e than the lust is lapini, without <louht 
the iiMKlern l)eo|Lrhur, in the n<*i^h()onrh<xMl of the funaiUi^ 


Elloni,^‘ uml, areonline to the author of the Pen|»lus,*'‘ the 


pnuid capita] of the district of Aruu’a ; w Inch eoinprehiunhil 
mf>st of the pn^M'iil Suhah of Aiininpibad, and the southern 
pan of the CtUicun ; the northern parts of wbicli^ with the 
ijilatids of Salselte, ilombay. and Eh*phanta, W'cn* subjiH^t to 


the ftajah of Ijinkelu \\ uh the exeeption of a short inter- 
val of time, durinjj winch the resuhiice of the kinj^H was 


transferred from Tl^I:a^a to Pattan, the fonner city continui^l 


upwards of two thousand yc*ars, down to the Mtibarnmadan 


See Pmiani. 

*• Ant I AS, Prripi. Mar, Brytkr, in /VVyr, Min. %'ol. 1. 29. Arrofding 

t 0 the Ayin Acbtri, vol. ii. n. 546. Ozrrie, Oud* . and Maya, wiUtoat 

reckofiioi^ Benam, are tulJ holy j»larr» of the 5r»t or<lrr, tad ttie r«*A^ut of 
nomrrotti {algnuu. 

Attixix, lor. ett, p. 7A He nwnuom it ax f^jrmrrly a itiyai eily ; Urn in 
bit time the rraidnirr of tbe Hayahx had Ixri* iranAfrmsl lo 

•• Comparr Witroto*# Essay on TagarR. 

• Attiax. lor. ciu v. ‘i£*. 
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duced upon the 8C«ne. It exhibits l>efore our eyes, not 
merely the external form of ancient Hindu polity, hut what 
IS of p‘ettter n^oinent, the inward spriup^, and tlu^ verj* 
spirit of sacerdotal udiuinistration. That curiinis pheno- 
menon, so abhorrent frinn tht» eharaetiT of our times, tie* 
prepondeninee of tlie Mieenlolal over tht* civil j>i>w«*r, is 
then* shown in all its nakedness ; hut uot in those* iHiitms 


colours which we art* ac(nt>tonH‘<! to attia^h to the concep- 
tion, and which we borrow fn»m tair e\|M*riinu'e or habits 
of association. Tlie ejM^pet*, m thf‘ ('Um* behin* us, i*» clos<*lv 
unite<l witli tin* ulvl : Imt it i^ woh a reb*fi<niH idvl. Not 
kint:^ aK»iu*, but the souh e\en of tr<sls tlieniM*l\ ( s, are ihert* 


r<?pres(*nt<sl as hM»kintr u|» v^ith prolbuiul venenition i<»thos<’ 
holy men, who, lontr (*elebnited for their peimie’e'*, are al- 
liKhit eijual \o the Devas in point t>f rank : and thner huppv 
tlie prince> uhov Cinirt wa^ hoinain'^l with tlieir presence. 
The lM‘au ideal of a priiu e w alwav*' there represente<l uj* 
thf» union of a inonar<*h and a hero, witli lh(‘ eharaeter <»f a 


saint. 1>‘I Us (‘ornpare, f »r instanee, the pjeture whadi the 
Rainavana jjrives ns of Dasaratha. soverenni <»f Av*Mihvu : 
*' Dasanitha, the deseendant <»f Ikshvaku, jWTfectly 
ill the preca'pts of the Vedas and the \ edaujxas ; ofc'onsuiu- 
mate ability ; Iwdoxed b\ his people ; de.vterons in the 


nuinatxcaiuMit of horses ; indefati‘,:ab|e m saentie(‘s 

rient in the holy ceremoiue'- of relitrion ; a rovj 


; pre-emi- 
d se^^e^ al- 


most equal to a His!u ; renowned throntiliont the thn*e 


W’orlds ; the Nanqnisljer of his enemies ; thet>bser\cr >f jiis- 
tic*' ; master f»f hisde^iren; m iiaejrinlictaiee hkt» Shakra; 


1 m»tector of his snbj^H’fs like Menu. lhf» first of moiiarehs. "*** 
t is prolmbly in delineatine: the portraits of their sovf'rei^ns, 
that th(* national ciianieter of any |M'ople is most coiiH|)icu- 
ously <levelojK*<l ; and the Hindus, as we havf* s<»eTi, adopted 
by no means a euntempiible exemplar for tlieir own. 

The coile Menu in c<»niiexioii with the <if law 

above mentiomHl. s«*ein to preM*nt us with an exact imtion 
of the fonns of Hindu jHility : and however dividinl we may 
alw*ays be in opinion with repml to the aiiti<[uity of that 
code in its pr<*sent slate, it nf‘v«*rtheless cuiitaias a collertion 
of the oldest inatituU*s and laws relative to public ami pri- 


vou II. 


It 


i. mo. 
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vale right; which may therefore owe their sanction to 
established usage, or to the fact of their having been drawn 
up and committed to writing. These legislative enactments 
are not confined in their application to particular states of 
India; beciius(^, being attributed to Menu, the first sove- 
reign of that country, th(*y recognise the whole as forming 
but one undivided kingdom. Whether, indeed, all of them 
were in actual force throiigliout every [K3rtion of India may 
admit of nnisonable doubt; but that the groundwork of 
Hindu polity, and, by consequence, the fundamental laws, 
were the sanje in all stat(‘s, is clearly evident from the Ra- 
inayana. Wlierevc'r the dominion of the Bnihmans ex- 
tended, the mmo onler of things is found generally to have 
prfwaihnl ; we need not, tluTcfore, lu^sitate to assume the 


camIc in question for the basis of our presiMit inquiry. 

The fundamental principle of all Hindu polity is the 
division of castes. In tla* laws of Menu this classification 


apjiears to hav(i Immmi complet(‘ly organized already ; and so 
it is also r(*pr<‘sent<Hl in th<i epic |Miems; we shall hardly, 
th(*refons be liahh* to sitIous error in attempting the follow- 
ing descrijition of them. 

All Hindu writers are unanimous in assigning only four 
original Ciiste.s,*^' viz. the Bnihmans, Kshatriyus, Vaisyas, 


Thf (tH’fkft lilom* (litTer from them, (Arriav, n. 17<>; i. p. 1.53? 

Stramh, lib. XV,,) in ndinitUng Arren casle^ instead of four: vi/.. 1. Sophists. 
2. Agri ciilturist^. 3. Hrnlsruvfu 4. llanduTaftHiut n and artisans, 5. War- 
riors. a. lns|>et'lors. 7- Councillors. The wimlc of tins statement is lK)r- 
mw4*d fnmi one and the same Mmrec. that is to say, from the Indira of Me- 
gnstlienes. A verv slight act|unjntnncf. howt-ver, ^ith India Rill lH?suflicient 
to prove, that such could nc\er have licen the real division of Hindu caates ; 
but then* is less reason to lx* surpn>td that a (in'ek, whoresided for a short 
time only at the court of Saudracottu** in the <juality of an atnl>a 5 sador, should 
Hol immediately have undcrsttxHl the subject, wlien we reflect, that no subae- 
quent traveller yel lx*en able clearly it> elueiibvte the matter, on account 
of the numennis intrrmediat** castes, and their n‘spt‘ciive subdivisiuna. Me- 
ipwithenes has sometimes doidinl one enste into two. ns, for instance, the agri- 
ruUunsts and henismen*, at ollu rs, he has mistaken (prol>ahly because he 
eolles'ted h»s i n format itm from the court) the simple classes of courtier* and 
public offlrers for distinct castes, and thus made out his sixth and scrvenlh ; 
and, in fine, he has omitted some, as the merchanU and iwming'mcn. Hi* 
eaate of sophists are, m fact, jwii and j>arcel i»f the Brahmans, as it wa» their 
biiiine** to superintend relipwis ivremonies ; and this vesrv name U expresaly 
given 10 them in another (>assn«^, Aaaux, Op. p, 134 Again, Megasthenea 
conftmiid* tW iwnitents or fakirs, who, as he report*, lived naked in the 
WTKski, enduriiijg the extremes of cold and bent, (whence came the term gym- 
iHMOphtiU,) with the Hrahmana. to which caste they fmpienlly, though hy 
no ttiraita exrltisively, belong. This mistake seem* to Imve ocottioDed an- 
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and Sudraa, Of theso, the Uiw first an' 
fn>in the fourth, or servile raste, luU only by their timnner 
of lif<% but also by their ir«*iiend app^aninre. 'Fhe riieinlH'rs 
of the funner st’Vt^nilly wear round their laxly a |H‘euhar 
kind of pnlh? or e(»rtl. wineh is, htnu’ver, ditlereiit in diHer- 
ent individuals ;*“' and this Ix'inir re^j^anled as theernblein of 
a iX»cond birth, thev are <*ollo<‘tnelv terini‘<l bv Mtaiu tin* 

t * 

n*jjenerute ; an a|)|iellath»n whitdi l!a* t^pie }Hw*ts neverthe* 
less usually attach, by prefcnaice, to tiie nndunans. Tlie 
three sujXTior castes hu\c abo the full en|o\nicnt of their 
|H'rs4)nal lilaTty, a pri\ilc<^e which is ihaiusl the Sudms. 
Further, they ahaie are jK nuitted to tleri\e instruction from 
the V<*das, in the res|x*cti\e de*trrces |M‘Cuhar to (*ach easte ; 
Mj that we may not niiprojxTly term them, pnsidmmaut 
castt*s, in <*ontradislm(’tit»n to that of the Siulras, who are 
absoluti*ly didmrrcd fr<un all manner of at'tjuaintatKM* with 

th(»M* holv UmiIvs. 

__ • 

I'he purity of tlie jinvih^red <*n^tcs woul<l nutunilly de- 
|K‘ud Ujxm tlaar lua ct>nlonudme: thcniM’lves witli the otlaTs 
by nmrnaixe. ^ bi tin*' jHniit tin* laws arc v<*r\’ precise*; it 
is, liowcNcr, a imsappr^hensaai to supfwis^*, as the (irci^ks 
did, tliul marnap's are only allowable Ix'tweeu mdividimls 
of the same cust<‘ ; for tin* laws of M enu jx’nnit the thnx* 
hit^luT (‘astes to intermarry with each <>tlier, ihouoh <»nly in 
the cits<* of a sf'coiid murnaoe ; that n|H»n tlicM* terms, a 
man belom^in^ to a sujXTifjr citst(* may take a wife from an 
inferior one, witlaait riskimj: eontammatiun a vvi>»nan, on 
the otlier hand, is not allowed to profit by this conccssimi. 
Nevertheless, the purity of <-aste was |>n*M‘r\txl by another 
fundatneiital law, which cimctcsJ, timt thos<» chddren only 
who were Ixim to motliei*s of the same ciistf* as the father, 
should profHTly Ix'lontjr that caste. Whence it folhm^s, 
that the son cjf a Hnihman must also have a itnilimaii mo- 
ther, in onler t*) Im* nx*koin‘d a lejfitiiiiate Brahman him- 
seif, and sti of the rest.*^ The Siidras, on th(‘ contnirj% 

other, rofnmittesi hy Me^*nhene«, when he {ireten^i fh»t a Hm^Iu of any 
caste may la*come jiaophUL 

Mfisr, h. 37 , ^ 43, 44. lOa. C'omi«ire ilje Jv»n Jthart, ii. where 
the modem ru«tom ia dewrnbe*!, 

^ The ixinritiwl iimageti are m Maxi*, iii. Ti, 13; ix. 149. 

• Mawr, X. a, aq. The princiftal i^UMU^re ; where arr aW> funnd the variotu 
deiKmiituitioaa of mtcmieatatc eaatea. arising from une<)iial mamagea. 
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are not permitted to choose a wife, except of their own 
caste. 

While in this manner, notwithstanding the liberty of 
intermarriage, a strong barrier was raised between the prin- 
cipal castes, yet the natural consequence of these mis-alli- 
ancfts would be the fonnation of intermediate classes, the 
nurnbcT of which, it is easy to conccuve, would be very con- 
sid<*rable ; and, in fact, this circumstance renders the task 
of ascfTlaining the various shad(‘s of diflerence between 
them (‘Xtremc»ly difficult, and contributes to embroil an ex- 
amination of th(‘ cast<?s in g(*neral with perplexity and con- 
fusion. Th(‘ law, how(‘ver, has bestow(‘d a great deal of 
can^ in attempting 1o <leterinin(‘ th(\s(‘ manifold subdivisions ; 
each class has a particular naim*, and follows a <lefinite trade 
or occupalicai.'^ Several of them, Ixang the fruit of a con- 
nexion betw(*en Sudra fathers and tlu^ women of other 
castes, are impnn*, and eonsiihu'ed the most despicable of 
mankind ; tliey an* not <*ven allowe<l to dwell in towns, 
etc. Th(‘?x* app(*ur to be synonymous with tlu* mcKleni 
Parialis. 

The caste of the Bnihmaus wouhl S4*em to have spn'ad 
its<»lf all over India. It posM*ssrs tin* exclusive* privilege* of 
studying and explaining the* \ tHlas. '* This, ind(*i*d, is tlu*ir 
principal d<*stinntion ; anel as the* \ e*das an* the* source of all 
liindu lemming, >\he*the*r rehguais or scie*utifH*, the prie*st- 
hoexl is fe>r the same* n*as<ai in e xclusive pos>e*Nsiou of know- 
Unlge. The Bnilmiaus an*, the*n‘fon*, the* emly physicians 
in India; fe>r sickne*ss be'ing e*e)nMeIe*n*d a** the* punishment 
of transgr<\ssion, it is n*ine‘dK*<l by the* irnpositiem of |K*nance 
and c<*rtnin rcligiiais ce*n*m<aiie»s.’‘' 1'he»y are also judg<*s ; 
for wlm but the’iuse*lv(\s we>uld have such a |x*Hect acquaint- 
ance with the* law d'hey alone* are* the* national prie*sts, 
and eirtcr sacrifice for flu‘ms<dves as w ell as for others. They 
make pre^se*nts ; but then they have an e*s|H'cial right to re- 
ceive, and own to elenmnd thenn in their turn ; while no 


•* iK, 157. Tho favour of m.*irnMn^ women of ah inferior class, 

allowetl to the ihree jRujvrit^r rajitrs, is a ronre^ssion of the Laws of Mena, 
which, M Sir W. Josr'< rrmarki», (Insritufrs of Menu, p. according to 
the Biidimans, aUXieiheni. 

• Compare the whole tenth chapter t»f Mi.ve > 

** Maar, X. U»ki. i, Ihid. viii. L 
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one may rt*fui*e a liV)eral arconlaiuM* to tlu»ir A 

Brahman is also {>ormitt4Hl to follow the o<'<’U{>ations of the 

two castes next in t^rcler to his own : he may carrj’ anns, 

and even embark in a mercantile profession, though not, in- 

dee<b with ever)’ kind of wan'.'''* I'rtmi this variety of kk- 

cu})4ition tin? sev<‘nil chtws of Hmhnmns aris<*, amon^ which, 

thos<! who ex}>oun<l ttu* \ e<Ias take the first place, The 

latter are trt*ated e\en bv soM^reii^ns with tie* most profound 

n‘sjH*ct, and an* rc[»rcsente(| a> of a sn|)<*rniiturnl 

ortler, at who^c l)id<linu: thf |»<*\\« r> of tht' invisible world 

arf‘ obiulient. The landed po>si‘ss|nns of a Brahman tir<* 

frt‘e of all im|s)st,''‘ and hniiM-lf «‘\empt fnnn the mtln'tion 

of (*apital puniHlirnent ; lienee, to slay one of thi'^ privihs^ed 

easte, even fhoutrh he had dcMTVed death bv the commission 

» 

of the mo'^l enonnons ennn*^, W4»nld be a Inanon^ and un- 

jMinlonable oflenee. lit* ean only 1«* amerced m a jH*eu- 

niarv tine, or banished for a term «»f vear'' at most/*' Not- 

withstanding these Inoli preroeati\es, however, tin* Bnilnnutis 

are lamnd to the perforinanc'e of duties vvhi<*h, vvitli the I'X- 

('(Option of celibacv, are as sevtU’c* as tin* rule 4»f the strictest 

order «»f Kurop('an monks, rntil they are thoron^hly and 

intimately a(‘([uaintf*d with tin* \ edas, they are oblnjred to 

pass a lonjz ctair^** <'f previinis stinly in tlie InniM* of their 

(fum, or spiritual teaein r, whom they un* enjoined to 

in the Inj^ht of a se<*onfl parent. It is only then that they 

are allovvf*<b <>r nitln*r it l»e<’omes their dutv, to marr>’ and 

• ♦ 

InTome heads of tiiinihe^.’** Kverv day of their life iip|a*ars 
to in* snbjec't to tin* |M*rformance of a s4*ven* ritual.’"" The 
many pmyers, abliUnins, ainl sacrirtees they must throu^lli, 
take up a trrfnil jnirtioii of their time ; and the facility vinth 
which they may contract |>ollut}on, only to la* cleanM*il by 
rigorous fx*riances, recpiire th<‘ iin^si )n*<‘dful circumsfMTtion. 
They an* forbidden to <*at in the ciunpiny of any <>m* f>f Rtt 
inferior eastf*, and <*ven w ith princes tln*nis<*lvf*s ; they must 
not kill any thinjr that has life, except for sacrifice, and con- 
scxjuently they may in» flesh but that of victims. When 
mrivc^d at a cerUiin ape, it is th(*ir duty, or at k*ast their 
custom, to withdraw into retirement^ in order to devoti^ 


314—^19. • Pai'liso, SffH, Jtr. p. 

i\ riii 3N0, 3Hl. ** Ibid. iii. I. 

Comfiarr the whole twel/ih cIwiiIct of Mesr. 
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themwilves to reli^^ious contemplation, by means of which 
they may attain to spiritual union with the deity. As to tlie 
interior orpinization of their caste, it is no where expressly 
mentioned tlmt th(‘v r(*copnis^» the authority of a sovereign 
pontiff*, etc. : but when we‘ read of the hundreds, and often 
thousands of I}mhinans uttaeh(*fl to a single temple, w^e are 
naturally led to infer the existence among them of some re- 
gular onl<*r and gradation of rank.* 

Tin* H(*cond <!ast(% which is that of the Kshatriyas, or war- 
riors, according to tlie express assertion of Menu, arose out 
of the first." But althougli of tlie same origin, it has never- 
theless undergone consid(*rabh^ modifications, partly arising, 
as w<‘ have before n»inark(‘d, from the unfortunate issue of 
their struggle witli the Brahmans, and partly from the com- 
mon fate of all warrior easti»s, in a country which hap|M*ns 
to Ik* overrun by f<»reign inva(h*rs.^ Under snch eireum- 
stunees this caste would not long maintain its primitive 
form ; it would obviously la* the first to suffer. So that 
notvvithstamlmg tla* gn*ator part of tin* present inhabitants 
of North(»rn India are in all probability des('ended from 
these warriors,^ we can (uisily conceive* the* reason why they 
an* no longer coiiMdered to iM'long ti» tliat caste. In this 
sense the Brahmans may iu>tlv aflirm, that tin* old warrior 
castf* no longer exists, and that it is ultogetln’r annihilated.* 
But another {>assag<* in .Menu furnishes us with more d(*cisive 
iuf(»nnatiou ou tin* sul»je(»t ; aeconling to which, several 
trilK*s i)f the Kshatnyas, having neglected to obsi»n*e the 
holy customs and to visit the* Bnilunans, lH*eame so de- 
generate that they were expelled liie caste, aiid regarded as 


• [Th^ Huadhi^lx ftlonr inlnnhim! an ecclesiastical hierarchy; because, aa 
they ttul n«>! rccojttuwc the ilijvtinctiim of caste, such raethixl of sultorilinatioii 
was imtisjH'nsjihlv nccr^^ur\ ; the reverse of what naturally obtained among 
the |imhtnun«i. Kr.Thassu.] 

• Iti tlu' »»»uihrm \v\ns of (he ivninsula, the Nairs (a sticeics of conniry 
iioWtity rather than n thsimct trilje) arc consuirretl to Itekuiyg to the warrior 
eaite. V^hriher they are the disj>erscd remnants of the old Kshatriyas, is not 
yet suIRcienily aseertaimnl. 

• See vol. i. X fin. What is there said vamt lie understood of the 

origin, and not of the ancient organisation of the warrior caste. If may 
betieire modem rcfiori, the inhalntants of Multan, and its capita^ (Mailt,) from 
whom Ahfiander met with the m<kst olwtinaie reaiatioce, ait tl^ pmeiu Kaj- 

Sre K trill xsTossr** etc, p. *' 

t, 5S4, not. 
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Da5}^ or robber-tribc^s.^ Many of'thf=* lUMjxhlHmrinp ctmn* 
tries of Hindustan apjx^r to he iiilmhittMl by thest* outcasts ; 
and the sect t)f the Sikhs, for instiince, who now tM’cu|>y a 
considemble part of Northern India, can Ik* KniktHl u|K»n by 
ortluxlox Hiiuius in no otluT light than ns tin* oHspring of 
thos<? ancient exiles, 

Tfie old Kslmtriya caste inhabited tin* ni>rthern jwrts 4>f 
India; its business, acconbng to Mf*nu. was to ilcfend the 
country, un<l of (*oiirsi‘ to bear arms, 'fhi* indivi<luals of 
this class were not allowed, except if» ens<‘N td'tirgent n(*ces- 
sitv, to folhov the oceniKitious of iidenor c'je*tes ; bv no 
means, howtwer, tht»H‘ (»f the Hralimans.* riiey might de- 
rive instruction from the \ e<la**, that is to say, reail or hear 
them read, but tliev were not to imjMirt lliis knowhslgf* to 
others. It was als*» their tiufy tf> otler saerifice, to givt* but 

* Mrvi'. X. 43. They Arv rAllftl Caunarai a)*. OvJrrw. DmvimK, ('amtiejafi. 
Yfoatuis S;u*a‘>, I'arjuiii**, I’ahlaNa**. {'hinrts, Kir.ifah, JlrraaitK. und 
Sir W. Jiiiif’**. in ho Tnaior <jii lln- (‘huu**-*’, { ft'nrA*, vol. i. p. Ita.) uiult*r 
litnnd*' h\ ( Inn. IK. thf ( luiu-sr, wim, u** ilic Urahnuiio rcitnrt. »re «h *K 
from ilu' ilimho. »*t}n r nann ", wlurh fin* npj(An*iUly thnw* of di 

imUoriK. i^io* riM* to \Hnuus runjri i Mfr**. Arc tli^* Stirtik the »nrn 
art' thi* PatilavAK Modes si^Mkini* IVhUi-' an tin* ( ainlioja)* tin luludntantii 
of modern (’arnljoju: find ilie \ avail';?, ns is eommonlv KiipjKiKeil, (irrt'kfli or 
Mamionians '** Hut hovi an* vnetMilraw ;ieriiraii ernieliiswinK from a l«4ff r»** 
rital of naiuej* It i**, howeo^r, <•« riani, that si'veral of thenr* lriU‘K dr* 
foreign nation*!. ** Tlvy un'.” etmtmueH Mt nu, " Dftsyas, vil»etht‘r they 
the language of (that n. l>.'irhanan«. or KtrangiTK.^ or that of ^ 

(degemrated idiorigtneh j. Tlo-re is a remurkahlr panK-ai:* >n the / 
p. 327# n*hilive to ilnn suhn «”T, m n'fen nee to the hihle alreadv i 
of the <pinrrt*l Utmeen the Kshatnvfi Hajah Vinlna Miira with tfn* Hrahman 
Vastishthn. NVr* here find I'ahiavi kings, uhoin the editors interpret of the 
anrunt iVrsiani*; (‘haras, or Saee", whom thr\ connect with the Vavana*; 
ihr (.'andxy.as and \ ai /araj*. (prohaldv tin* flravinis of Mf no.l and the 
They air falmlouAiy rc|«»rted to have sprung from |KirfionK of (hr 
row l#«*Iongir!g to Vasi^htha, and to wlnirn they M*rv'rd ha auxiliary 
trcKi{». The explaining <»f the word Havanas hy (irreks, or MarcnJoniaio*, 
i« mo%t grnrrnlly adopted hy English sehokiri ; j'ariirularly aa thr name 
<)C€uri in thr hisinj-y of Chandra (iupta. whom they ide ntify with .Sandrarot- 
tiw. l^rA. vol. v, p. 2i>4, It is, however, dilhcult Oj my why 

Ihr HindiiA ahouUI rail th- (in** ks or Mari*donianii Vavanaa. rvrn niipfiCMing 
thr ftpprlUtion u» la* <lrn\r<l fr^im 3a\an, or lotnana, Ustaum* the Inttrr wa* 
iM>t thrir rt'Al name, [Th<* word Javan, or Vavan. ia found in firorai*, rhap, 
%„ and in Amhir, fVn*ian. ('of»(i<*, and Annrnian, i« alwayn rmployrd to 
drwjignatr thr f#nrrki». Moreover, in thr early {w»n<*dj! of Grrrian hmUiry' tlw 
name w genirally ajipiird to thr whole nation. Sr«* Horner, Plato dr 

l^. tii. ». I5h4, and Hi‘syrh. ad voc, rl 'lort'a. Arronliiig to Hrr<»doluA, 
rii. 6^ tlwt Mrdc* wrrr in forrorr tiinni mnvrrvally railed Ani ; now. Art a, 
in Kanaent., meana * nohk/ * vcmutihlr and J ndia IVificr k imf»#d Aryftrana, 
Holy Land, or country of the Aiy aa. 

, X. dik 
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not to receive alms, and to abstain from sensual indulgences.® 
These precepts, if we omit the latter, seem, it must be con- 
fessed, but little cahmluted to form a soldier ; and they will 
pcrha[>s iurnish one principal reason why the Hindus have 
nev(»r Ixten r(»markal)U.‘ for warlike spirit, and have so fre- 
quently l)(*eome tin* easy pr(*y of li>reign conquerors.*-^ In 
general, howev(T, the laws of M(‘nu are (»xtreniely deficient 
In their notie<‘ of this caste. We are told nothing of its in- 
t(*rior organization, of its divisions, its arms; nothing, in 
fac’t, oftfie f*ssential chanicter which belongs to it as a warrior 
caste. It might ce'rtuinly have l)f‘en the int(*rest of the 
liruhmans to maintain th(‘ Kshatriyas in greater subordina- 
tion to their authority than any otla*r cast<* ; but the jx'ople 
at large hav(* sullercd ilic inevitable and p(*rnicious conse- 
quences of their andiititni. 

The third caste i> that of the \ ai>vas. It is a mistake to 

t 

confine the individuals (-oinposing tins class to merchants, 
they being iiu'rely a subdivision, tla* it also includes hus- 
bamlmen. Agricnltun*, brei'ding of catth*, commerce, and 
the hauling of money upon intcTest, are tlu'ir pn*scribed 
nuxJes of «K‘enpation.“ 11ie Vaisyas, like tin* Ksliutriyas, 
ar<* also admitted to a knowhsige of the \ edas, and to sa- 
erifiees. Tliis <nistt* wonhl obvuuislv be the most numerous 
of all. 

The fourth, or Sudra caste, is scpanite<l from tlie pre- 
ee<ling ones by a brutal line of ilistmetion. Its members 
lM*ing forbithhai to wetir the sta-red thn»ud, art*, tlu*refore, 
not counted unumg tla* n*genenite ; but, acetmling to the 
Hindu exjirtvssiou, among thos<* who have only Ix^en bom 
ouce.*“ 'I law are said to huvt* sprung from the feet of 


• Willi trt thr j»rc*»rnt stAti* of the KHhatrivft ciwste, oomnare ihc 

t n. ai)7, .'tlK '•Thi’rc arc,” ?>avs the nuihor, *‘morc than five 

hundn^ tnla'* UMrin^ the luum* of KNliatriyas, Iml the real ca»tc w> called 
HO exi>t».” 

•* The mtulera name of Banians, as Hindu mercHanta are called hv foreitrn- 
pmjictly mcauH n>rn mendmutu ; the Bannyrh being a ^utaiivii^lon of Ute 

** Mksi • i. Tlu' hnTding of cattle acenw to have U-en the fimt dcatina- 
tktfi of the Vaii*yajs to which agnculiure and commerce were aubaeqnentiy 
added* Cixnparc Mast-* nt. 327. where it t« *aid, ** The Creator intnuaed the 
tnanaMiierit fd* cattle to the Vatjiyal^ a» lie did that of men to the Brahmans 
and the Kahatrty 
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Brahma : although the lowest caste of all, they atv not con- 
sidered impure ; but as they cannot inarr)* out of tlnnr own 
class,** it is principally from an infnu^tion of this law that 
the epithet impure is aj)j)lit‘d to tln» offs}>ring of an illegiti- 
mate connexion with indivahials of a stijxTior caste. The 
Sudros are absolut<‘ly forbidden a knosvhnlgt* of the \edas; 
the men* reading td th»\se books would entail upon them 
the punishment ofdeatli. riiey an* bom be servants;’* 
and are considere<l \u do best when they wait upon a Hmh- 
man, then on a Kshatnva, and lastly on a \ aisya. If a 

4 4- « 

Sudra meet with no opportunity <»f irettimr inlt» s<*rvi<*(*, he 
may, in sindi ea^*. ibilow "Mine UMdul i>eeupation : he who 
s^Tves a Bnihiuan faithlully, has the eonsolatory ho|X‘ of 
migniting, bv home future inetempHyi'hosis, into a liiglier 


caste. 1'he respi'etivf* relations oi‘ ma*'ter and servant an* 


not ver\’ expheitly detined in the laws; nt>r are we inform- 
ed U»\\hat extent the latt<‘r is to be r(‘ij:ardeil in the light tif 


asla\e; thr*\ speeilv, flow e\ei\ the various ways in which 
a man may lost* In-* liberty, eitfier by being taken prisoner 
in war, or by birth, or bv '‘iile, or when (’ondemned to 


slavery as a punishment.’' Nevertheless, the SiidruN are in 
gem‘ral <*on.’^idered as plac'ed m a Mate* of slavc*rv; Ix'causi*, 
even though a memb<*r of this easti* should happen to be 
atlranchis<*d by hi^ master, be <lui‘s m>t, tliendon*, enjiw all 
the rights <»f a free-man, his natural <*ouditio!i being that of 
a slave.’* "fhis eondition. howe\f*r. admits of so many mo- 
diheatious that we can draw no posUivi* eonehisums from 
such indefinite premiM's ; and altlamgh it ap|x*ars ef'rtnin 
that the Hiiulus had slav**s at all times, ih** (ireeks might 
ncvertln*h*ss have sutliea*nt reason for maintaining a con- 
tmrj' opini4)n bt^eaosi* slavery in India was a very dib 
fertMil thing fmm what it was in (»re4‘r(*. 

The numlM*r of mi\<‘<l raster, partly rejected and impun*, 

was alreiulv so eunsiderable. ev<‘n in th<* time of Menu, 

% 

tliat his laws do not mention the whole of thr*m by name;’* 
a circumstance which [x‘ri'ectly ex[ilains tlie relation of a 


*• Meirr, U. If,;. m ix. a'M. “ ilAd, ix, .m 

*• Ibid, vtti.415, ** Ibid. viii. 414 . ** Aiirixh', 

Set the whole tenth elmf»ter of M«*na, The Sutan, Vaidehiio, »nd (*hiii»“ 
dadA*. we there meiitionrtl its Oh* lowest an<l nio^t tm|jtirc ewtes ; the Utter 
(0>e ChwHhdiiA) we the modem Pana*, Mf.st , x. 
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modern traveller, who reckons in a general way, upwards 
of eighty-four.^" Now, as the members of these castes were 
exclusively employed in certain occupations, particularly 
handicraft, their increase in numter may be considered a 
proof of the advanced state of civilization at the early period 
when the laws of Menu were first compiled. 

We can thus comiirehend how the number of castes has 
gradually imiltipli('d ; but it doe.s not, therefore, follow that 
all the inferior ones, inariy of them impure, should have 
lM»en (lesctended from the same stock as the higher castes. 
It s(*ems evident, from what has been already advanced, that 
the three latter, which have so much that is common, both 
in initwanl ap[)euranc(‘ and in their religious and jK>litical 
privileges, constituted, pn^perly speaking, tin* Hindu nation. 
uenHlotus remark<‘d l<»ng ago, that India was inhabited by 
a gr(*at many diHer<‘nt nations:** and if wt examine with 
attention that asManblage of vuriou> races, now generally 
termed Hindus hy KuropeuuN we shall find suttieient rea- 
son to b(‘ convinced of tin’ (*orrectness of his remark. Re- 
ligion is the sole bond of \mmn whieh has joined all these 
nations togethfT, and m a certain degree made them consti- 
tute but one p(*oph‘. With this f‘\ception, the variety of 

colour and features the diveisitv of idiom and maniuT of 

* 

life, nil furnish so many pn»of> m att(‘stalion of a ditlerent 
origin.** And although it hf* imp<»sMhlf* fur us to dniw a 


f «. K-t. jvnrt. 

•* m, iN, lit' adil'o " W ht» ilo not um* tin* same langrmjifc an 

additional eonlirmniion of ihc fart, iliat all the s|M>ken in India 

werr not dorivul from the Sanscrit ; htit that mdieul differences ex- 

istcil l>etwcen tfnin in this resjHri ns wtll as in others. {It seems pretty 
clear that tlie aneients, m mukiui: usr of the term understcxxl 

very often nothirnj more than nlioms iir duleefj.; which, although derived 
ftvmi t»ne and the vnnr original stin’k, wen* \et sufheiently distinct frt>m each 
other to olM*iruet the pur|HKes of \erhal ccimmunieation. And besides. He* 
rodiitus was only ne^pjaintetl with that part of India which lumlers on the 
Kindhn, or Indus, wlien'as it t«* in the OtTran, and to the south of the pe- 
ntttsula, that we mu*it M*nrch for language’s nulicallv ditliTeni from the Sana* 
crit. Fa. Trasm ] 

It is not the rending of a dead Utter description, hut ocular testimony 
alone, which cun ron\mee uTiy one nf this differt nce. ('ould I lay l>efore llie 
reader a iM*nc« of js^rtmits uf individuals Wloncmg to diffenMit castes, taken 
on the and for which I am indebtui to the fitendly eommun teat ion of 
>f Blomcnlmch. he windd proliiddy disi^nM' with my adducing further pn^. 
The contnt*l rxhiluletl lietwtvn the Sjwintsh Oir^dcs and the Peruvian*, in 
point of cotnpleitioi} and ^leopie, is by no means so striking a* tliat between 
the Bralinuin* and the Paria*. i have the rather made cimiee of this com* 
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marked line of distinction in the case, or to say positively 
how far the Sudra <‘aste are of a ditferent stock fi\>m thf‘ 
others; yet nevertheless there appears little <h>ul>t that 
generally the infiTior castes, which are distingnished hv a 
much darker colour,*' were the |>riniitive inhabitants of In* 
dia ; whom the predominant cast(*s subsecpiently reductd 
under their authoritv, either by means of ndigion oidv, or 
by force of arms. ^ 

The distinction of cast(‘, tliough a fundamental prineiph* 
of the constitnti(»n itxdf, at lea^t m the thrive sufxTior casti's. 
bascnl iifnai tlie orgjini/.ation of famlh(^''. I'he d»*sir<‘ of per- 
ja^tuating the naMuonal of his honv' by hmrs male. is. to a 
lliiulu. one tif tlie most lively importam*e ; and the want of 

s<>ns is eonsidf‘n*d a misfortune only to he reineditsl hy 

• » 

adoption. I’he peeuliar notions of tln‘ H indns on tins ]H>mt. 


j>ariM»n, ftH tho nf On* Sj.aiH.inl'i in Nrw \V(»r!«1, riTrrtiMl 

n<it riuTt h l*y tlu’ I*u! l»y fhr rrnsK. ars t‘* In* an <'\nrl <*oun- 
t«'r|wirt <»l^ a sinnlar « <»f aon»inu>?j Itv Ihv ruli«»^ (•a**tr ovt r tlie 
nnnvr**. of Indta. ihd !»ut tti»' fustory of (}»•• Hrnhn»an«» 

lAv do tluit (tf tin* Soatuank. At all th«" falilc of l*ani»u Uania.tlic 

VAnijuivhtT of thr KMiatrtNa**. M'vnis i»*<«nn*:im -otm- allnsioim to flia! Insiory. 
Arcrmlin^ t«» l*oio.w, (vul. i. p. *is7r) I’aruvvi Hama mlia rd info Mjhjrr- 
tion the ?>a!K hala*>, a wilti anil harUaious nation, wtio f<*«i on h'lfnan 
A tnnimonary reiwirt, <‘urrrnt anion^ the iiatnrs i»f(’anara, rnake^ a «l\iiJ»Atjr 
of M'>i’nty-sevf*n to ha%e r< ij'fn**! at IlanavaHHi, N.V) u'ar** it ; \fcho 

i tin* Canas and plurn^eil thmi into tlndr prevent t|.*;i;rHdt'd ^tatr of 
I. in T.-Cor. Mark Wii.ks, SKi f*h* ^ of Sroffhem p. 107. 

Thr Hiiftuiuarui, 1. p. <‘ont.iin^ a rnnarkahie pasnaife, in whirti a 
ala, or eana, in <iewnU*d as a man of dark rolonr. 'rlir von% of Va- 


Irm] uttered a (i*rnl*le impreratjon on itif Hajali 'rn*.hansa, to tin* 
etTect that he mii;ht U* turned into n Clnindnla ; “In the selfsinnf' ni#j[ht,” 
pnK'cssls the **a mniidete metamorphosis t<>ok plare m the kiny ; on 

tiu* morrow he nj»j>eari d tike a monslrfins m^ature, in short, exact |y like a 
lala. Ills nether >i;?irnients were i*f a Idiie colour, and his upj>#*r in a 
and filthy conditioti; his eyeUalU gleaiin^l like ropiK-r; while (he 
n of tns UmIv resenihled that of a hid<x>us hrown ap\ Hw kif^ly 1 
were trails form*, “d into ln*ar Kkin,and all his ornament* int#) iron.** *rhe 


lot afterwards lirfell the muis of yasishfhn in turn; their imtirecatinii 
the tU!it>crni Hajati hn\)ni;j; recoded sipni ilirmselve!*. It would follow, there- 
fore, that upwanls of thn^e th*i>usand j'rars n;«), when the Rainayana waa 
probably comj*osed, the same diversity of colour waa olif^ervable Ijctwern the 
caste# a# at present. How' are w'e to explain ihii, exwpt by #upi>o#- 
a di6ference of <iri>fin ? 

[It I# a*toni»hing to olrtcrre (he numl»«*r of f VreArW Iritr^r# (hert* are in 
the P racrit : M. Burnouf i» of opini<m that these letter# were ongtnall> Ta- 
mul ; and, from their not Ijein^ femnd m iIk' Zend, the ArmentAti. or any of (he 
dkneaiive tan^uai^. it » extremely pmfjahle tlmi they were not incorjK#raied 
into the Hammt till after it# establUhmrnl in India. In Ihi# ea#e, the mi^ 


gration of a fomgn pisiple into that country would become almoit an htalori- 
«ml fact Pa. 
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are not ho much the effect of political institutions as of re- 
ligious precirpts ; as, for instancf^, those relating to funeral 
sacrifices ; wliieh are prescrilH?(l to be offered by children 
to the manes of their ancestors, in ord(?r to insure their en- 
trance into Svv(*rga, or panidis(». Add to this the laws of 
succession ; aral es|>ecially tlu^ prerogiitiv(*s attached to 
primogeniture, fnwii vvhieh yxo may easily conceive the 
great imj>ortanee of this (juestion in the eye of the legis- 
lature. W e have already what fretpient use the poets 
have nmde of this national p<*e\diarity ; and how, l)oth in 
tin* e[)ic poem and in the drama, the prestTvation of a male 
child is so often lh(‘ main point on which th(' action of tlie 


pi<»c(‘ turns. 

To this place naturally belongs atpiestion (*onnected with 
the |)olitieal organi/ati«Mi of the Hiiidus ; tlic solution of 
which, as 1 lm\e already had occasion to nnnark,'^ is not 
unattended with difheultv ; \i/.. to what extent is tln^ social 

k 

character of this peoph* fouiahsl \ipt»n polygamy ? That it 
wais sanetione<l m tie* liigluT cast<*s 1)V law', admits of no 


doubt whatever;-^ 


and we shall but d(‘C(*iv(* ourselves if w'e 


cxpe<‘t io find among the Hindus the same clear and rigor- 
ous (‘onceptions of th(‘ marriage union, whi(*li in liurojMi are 


** Srr Mfvi , l(M, Jk-'j. 'I’hr aftartuMl l»y tlir nncifiit 

(irrrk* HJvl Unniiu^" lo th<‘ U»th on civil and 

religious o welt known, rin j.n.n- I taMon of M. Hunsrn, “Ih? 

jurt' hcreduario At)n*mcnsmm " ( lottin^a'. I^l i. l ontaiio ttprolound ami in- 
»itntctivr invcHh^ialion of lln> votijn f : ami nar!ienlari\ devi-rvcs mention liere, 
ft!* the learned antlior h.js d)».ro\t rt‘d inuli\ ‘-nrprssim: a^reeiiu*nf In’tween 
the lawn of AtlnMo ami thc’^r '•! tin Hnnln Ih^rst, l2: whence it follows 
that the v^nTifict's nojitestnm w<'re t'tTereil m tin- one decrees of uthnitv; and 
aho that the ela^svifu-anofi <‘f tannin ami tln ir dt'M'endm^ liranehe.**, in a 
legal |M»int ttf \iew, wa^ tin vnine uniMog IkjiIi |K‘uide. [It i^ vmtv wngtilar, 
that notw nhstundnn^ the Mj>|v,»rentl\ aiind« nu an^ for deenlmg thiit p^nnt, no 
t^ut'Mion lexs drtennuu'd than that <»f ontni*genitiirt* among the Hindus, 
home writfr^ tt« den\ u> ext^tt lu e auMgetln r; and ti-vsert that j»ro|K,Ttv 
d<**eeml'* to the wlnde fanuU oj e*jnmion. OtlnT-* ag^tin.atnl these great aitd 
iHWUHirahle name?., adtmt tmlreil U\is nuKle of e>juahU* partition, to obtain 
among tmio ulu.aU i>f tile Sudra and Vai>ya cuHte, imt aUsttlulely reject iu 
amdiration to ihr caM* of the higher clavM*s ; aniotig whom it is mamtaineii 
that pnmogcnnun’*iln|i o not «in}y m'ognmnl. hot reigns {mramotmt. Thci!« 
eonlradtetor}' f>piin<m*4 seem in great meu'^nre to artsc fia>m tlie conflicting 
Haltirr of the amhortites ad lm^*il on either skU' ; those w ho deny ihr rule 
of nrimogr^niture, grtmitding itietr argnmetits ujK>n the aUtnu't law of Menu 
ana iagantiaiha ; while the supjs^rters of the opjxKtte side justify their \iew 
* the uointat issue, hy an ap^s-al U% the aclualfy existini^ practice Sec 
utiirljr, Amaitt N. S. vol. v. p, -ki, l^s ; vol, \». j 

•* In the ftrat volume, ^ Mam , ix, s 
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founded on custiMn and the preceptji of reli;;ion. The kin^ 
and great men had their ImnMns in India, as well as v\m** 
where in the East ; and the pnirtiec* Ixhig authnri/al by 
the laws, was furth<*r oonfiriiuHl and exemplifuMi in the 
epic%^ as well as drainatie jHietrv. ' 'fhe dirterenre be- 
tween a wife and a eoneubme i> not so tdearly laul down 
by tlie Hindus as by t>ther nations of tin* ICa>t ; thc»u;xh it 
sf^enis th<* law has en<I(‘a\t»tire<l to tin* djstiin^titan''’ 

And vet iievertheles'i the world of India, botli a'^ it exists m 
the faneiful dt‘>enptions i»f p a try. as w<H as m th«^ sol>er 
realitit's of actual hie, pn‘sent> us wnli a s\itb» HMit luiintier 
of charaet(*nstit* traits to sln»w that inon(»j;.nny is !Im‘ jire- 
doniinant eusttan. In ni\ thohn^v, for nistaner. raeli 0‘»<t 
ussii^ned his own [irojier wife, althoni:’h s«»me fabirs. partieu' 
larlv those ndatiieji' to Krislina, attribute to eertain d« ine> 

k 

the |>OHsessi»»n of welbtilh ii haroms/’ W !nh‘ in nnnnner* 
able passiixes <if the poets inarna^e is repros^ntial in sneh a 
nianiier as tally to la* understood of the union (»i* one man 
with one wtunan. aral aeeoinpamed i<»owith all the et)n- 
slanev aiul tenderness whndi the inutninoinal In* is snseept- 
ible of: wi* need only appeal for an illustration to the mar- 
ried loves <*f Nala and his faithful I )ainayanti : “ and to the 
tenderness with wliah the port of the Mr‘pi Duta henauiiis 
his absent sjxaisr. ^ t 'orrrspt»nd)ntr tu this, is ihr vtaee t»i 

Hindu legislation: "A man and his wife, savs Menn,^* 

« 

‘N^onstitiite but one person; a perfect man consists ofintn- 
self, his wife, and his son. In another [lassaer. the .nutual 
Hdelity of a married pair i" re<^arde<l as the first of duties.^^ 
The law of snce(*ssifiii^ favourabh* t(» the interests <if the 
eldest son, upjMnirs to 1^* founded on inom»;ramy ; w lnl<* an 
aiiditional pnKifof the e\ist»‘iiee of this enstoni may dis- 
coverKl m the tender attachment of a w de t(» her liUfibaiid, 
and which forbuls her to marry a s^*eoi»d tirne;^' altliough 
iiothinij h siiid of the tiupposf*d duty of a witen burning 

in ^ , 

• Aa of a hunan^fl uix*#, in thr SarrmtaJja. Hin W . 

U«ri4f, voK vi. 11 . ^Til. 

•* ni, 77* la Iuh preo-jaA to eii itu* choicr of n mfr. 

** PotiEt. vol. i. H’27- ^ *^^***' *his paMiasfr, t\iv Froti^h inui*tEfOf 

verj' jUfiUf th** anti^juity of itir fniae* abovr |o, m an e*- 

in *at>port of |•o^vfirAmy. 

165. ' “ 

ibid. IE. mV 


•• Ihul V. IGI. 
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along with the corpse; of her husband, either in the laws of 
Menu, or in the epic poetry of the Hindus.*^ From all 
these circmnstaiKH;s we may reasonably conclude that poly- 
gamy among the princ(*s and great men, was the conse- 
quence of luxury and fashion ; but that in general wherever 
it existed among tin* higher class(;s, it was principally 
founded on tin; necessity of preserving families ; and, more- 
over, on the religious prec(‘pt, which allowed a man to 
marry oJ»e or more ad(litional vvives,^ on account of the 
st(*rility of his first. The members of the fourth caste, the 
Sudras, wi’rt; only permitted to have one wife, taken ex- 
clusively from thcMr (»wn (duss.*^* Tlu‘se rc^gulations will not 
therefore; ne<*essarily inf(‘r tlie si^clusion of the w omen, tliough 
certainly the husband appears to la; the legally constituted 
lonl and master; and tlu* principle is (‘xpressly laid down, 
that tlu* de|M*ndenc<' of tlu* woman on the man is of [>er- 
jx^tual obligation.**' 

As the partilitai of families, and tlu* assignment of re- 

s|x*ctive rights to each, formed the earlu’st bond of six’iety, 

HO was this additionally consolidated by the division and 

• » 

laws of east<*. And, it is easy to e(me(*ive how the internal 
regulations of families and castes might beeonu* the funda- 
mental tic of Hindu constitution in geiu*ml. A<ld to this 
the common wiirship of certain diviniti<‘N, originating in the 
Ikmily sacrilict‘s, in sueh sort tlmt the go<l> of a particular 
fomity, as the latter inennised in process of time, became the 
giwls of a distinet tribe doeeiuled from it ; and the first 


^ Tlu* AWwii/fiao, iii ;10, it trur, n !»rt*>»(‘nt> Kniisalya to have formcfd the 
of horniiij^ heix lf «»m thr fmirrjii jule (»f her himl>and, IWaratha, btit 
it never tiM)k plaee; a nreunistanee ulneh lead Uf* to infer that thU 

cnAtotn wa« et)nhid<'r«*d the aneient llindu^ an a voluntHrv ai*t, and not 

aa an uuhsfxMiHahle iluiy. Sre the ennetnieju.s of nuxiern legittlators relative 
to this (Hnnt, in the •jCZ/mu/h vol. ii. j>, 4,51, etc, 

•* Mint, ix. s|, A ham n wtfe may lx* n’plaml hy another at the expir- 
atiun of eight ye,xni. [M.s., vin. mention*- the existence, even in ni« 
time, of ** Hretchefi who Uveii hy the intrigue-* of their wiveti ; and conducted 
lliem to their |>Hramour«. or connived at the vi^iit* of the Utter.” In the 
ii. 'iaTi mentam in mn<lc of a huishand who actually let out hit 
wifi? for hire? The c«stt»m of Saii. i, e. a wifeV hurtling bcrnclf with the 
dead body of her hu^Uand, onlv Wame gtmeml in ct>nmn]uence of tile op- 
pieaaivf mactmrnU of modem lawyer*; which renden‘d the life of a wi^w 
tnore iitaupiiortahle than death itaclf. Fa. TsAxat.] 

• Mrhc, ix. 157. 

tNV, V. I4H. Compare the deUiUxl rrguUtiotiA on this head, in the 
JUnt% vim, ti. |i. etc. 
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origia of sacerdotal statics like ihost^ of ln<lia, is susceptible 
of imiiUMliate explanation. It wtmld s<»enu howev(T, that 
these slates did not n*c<Mve their full and {HTfeet d<'veh>|>- 
ment. except by the* colonizatiiin of di*tueh<*d branclM s fa>ni 
a similarly organized stale, anumg ftireign and Imrlmrous 
trib<»s ; in whicdi ci \ m \ the forms of religious worship in- 
tr(Kluce<l by the new comers, being first groiin<l<*<l in the 
establishment of sanctuaries and subxujmuitly maintain<»d by 
oracles and solemn heists. lH*cume the iiu>an*i i»f gainingover 
such trila's, and of fanaling thcrcmi a nowiTful govennnent, 
more substantial and securt* than ciaild js>s>ihlv havt* Immui 
eflected by mere Ibrcc alone. fhe apjilu aimn of thes<' re- 
marks to tin* case of Iinlia has bc<'n ulrt*udv shown ; uinl 
will a<lmit of still fnrtln*r iilu.stnitioii in oiir itn|uincs mto 
anci(*nt Egj pt. Such, then, was the origin of saccrdtttul 
states or tlnMK’nuucs, as we iniglif term tln*m, with which 
the pn> 2 rress of civilization in the earlier ages of the world 
was most intiinatelv <'oiine4‘t(‘d. .As far as India is con- 
cerinnl, tin* oldest n‘mainiiig sjM*cmn*ns of her lit<*raturc, tin* 
Rarnavaiia. and in a <'t*rtani degri*«* uKo tin* J^iws of Menu, 
furnisli us with a corre<’t representation of tin* fact; and if 
is not the least part of their vahn*. that they place* us, as it 
w'erc, in immediate contact with the ancient world of India, 
us it apfM*arc<l on the banks of tin* (hinges; just as the uc- 
couuU of .Mom*s ainl lIoiin*r s<‘rve to tmusport us back iutti 
the eai*lv pcruMls of \\ cst(*rn Asia ainl (irc<*cr*. It is hardly 

« I • 

necessary tt> ol)s«*rvc, howe\er. that India would not always 
• ♦ 

n'liiain in tin* surue state as we find it reprf*se*nted m the 
aiicieut (l<H*unn*nts just noticf‘d ; but it is in them alom* that 
we must s<*ek, coniiirinubly with our preseuit obje<‘t, for any 
tracers of tin* original e*4mdition of tin* |s*ojde. 

In the laws of Mf*nu, as woll as m tin* Hindu epic fK)etrj% 
a monarchical form of government i^that most gefn*rHlly in- 
trt)duc<*d, hereditary it is tnn*. ami regulutmi acconbng to 
the .strict rule of |)nnu^eniture,“ but nevertheless counter- 
balanccH] and limiud in its jH»wers by a hac4mtotal aris- 
tocracy. tlie Hnthmans and the Kajabs then* wa,s 

always a broad line of distinction kept up, as the latter did 


** la, vot ill p. \4Ch 3hS, The Auhpret of the turn* in 

greml iiMsa»iire on the rrfti»al of BitArata, the yonn^*r wm of D&iuvnvtbii, to 
up<m the hemtitar)* rigta of hii eldcti btwier Ranm. 
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not belong to the same caste as the former ; and although 
this arrangement was probably, at first, the effect of neces- 
sity, as the king was of eours<‘ a warrior, yet it appears no 
leSvH probable that ihr. sac<Tdotal caste considered it as a 
means of pr(*s(Tving their own [M>w(*r intact ; because, were 
it otherwise, Itow could they have been able to confine 
within due bounds the inffu(*nc(^ rd* a Brahman Rajah ? We 
do not indeed pretend to say that it was absolutely impos- 
sible for a Rajafi to b(i (;leet<‘d into tin* Brahman caste, but 
as Hindu fable mentions only oiu? instanei' of such election, 


in the <*as(‘ of \’ishvamitru, already 


so often alluded to, as hav- 


ing acquired that disiinetion by tin* nio^t unheard of pe- 
nances, we may justly th(*nd*ore infer the general dii>like of 


th<‘ Brahmans to make <*\eeptions of this kind. 


I'lie laws of the sai'enhaal (Niste 


(dle('t\ially limited the 


ind«‘pen(lenci* of the king, in ]>reseril>ing to him his daily 
o<'c\ipations and imah* of life. He was to reside in a for- 
tress, situate in a n'tir(*d part of tin* e(»imtry. Hi* was to 
<»spous(‘ a wile from his own caste Iv.irly at break of day 
he rose fr<»m Ins <*oueh, and paid a visit to the Brahmans, 
who poss<‘sse(l tin* three \ (‘da*', alba* which, with the assist- 
anc(‘ of the pn«“>t of tia* Imuseliold, la* idlensi the proper 
sacnfic<*s and |)ray(‘rs: tlaai la* diwotial himself to tia* af- 
fairs of slate, and (h'lila'rated upon tluan with his minisl(u*s 
in council. At mal-day he retired to his apartments, in 
orfler t(» tuk«* refn'sliment, composed only of lawful meats, 
and prt‘vi(aisly tasted by Ins M‘r\ itors. Th(M\)ns(Mjiiences 
of jM>ison w«*re fnrtla‘r ol>viatc‘d Iw tIa* uv* ol medicanumts 
au«f ttinuUds. Aib*r diinu‘r he amuM‘d himx'lf a short tinm 


with th(‘ b<nmti<‘s of his lairem ; then he engaged in public 
busim*ss as Iwdbn*, and revi(*w(‘d hi" army, steeds, and ele- 
phants. Imnushatf'ly afttTMiiiset h«‘ resumed his devotional 
exeriMM^s, hsiem*!! to the rep<»rts of his ambassadors, and 
again withdriwv to tIa* privacy of his hanan, wluw h(» j>ar- 
took a slight n*|Kist, (mlivtuunl by th(» Siumd of music, 
until the hour of retirtuneut for the night. Such, accord- 
ing to the laws, was tlie daily life of a Hinilu Rajah ; though 
of course many exceptions to this rt*gular compliance with 
prescribed <luty would niH^essarily occur, the conduct of 


« Mfcse, vii, rwni. 145. l46,Ut5-m 
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each prince in that particular varying with his jH»rsi)iml 
character.*^ 

When the Rajah found himself incompetc'nt to disehaivjfo 
the fiinotions of his oflioe with IxH'omine: proprit^ty or eoii- 
venienc(\ he was free to select a repres<*iitativ<\ or first 
minister, who w^as to lx* a h^ariied man. completely muster 
of his passions, and of hi^^h birth.** Hie Hujah vvils also 
enjoined to admit from seviui to (‘i;rht |x‘rsoiis to his coun- 
cils, deeply read in tie* \ Cdas, ami whose* fiith<*rs had pn‘- 
viouslv filled tin* same n'spoiisihh* otlices ; in conc«Tt with 
these li(* was to <lelil)(*rate on the atlairs ot’thr nation. Ilf* 
should also make claace (>1* >onH* learned Bnihmaii, t** Im* 
the depositary of his sCf'rets. Ami f4>r the admim.stnition 4>f 
forei^i aHairs lu* was to appiunt a hioh oHicf‘r well vers<*d 
in the *Sastras, of superior abilities, ami of lujiiouruble di*- 
S(*ent ; under whos<‘ dir* etions wore the eniissarie.s of ain- 
bassaflors, w'ho comnninieated to him the d(‘sie:ns of tbn*i^n 
princf*s.*^’ 1'hus, fti exact conf<»rimty witli the laws of Menu, 
th(; Rnmayana deH(*rib(‘s tlie Ciairl <*f tlm pious inonarcli 
I)a.Haratha, s<»vereitrn of A\t*<lhva.* “ 'De* emirtiers of the 
SfHi <»f Ikshvaku were richly endowed with tToml i|uahtif*s, 
intf*lli}Xent, and failhfulh de\4»ted to the interests of thf‘ir 
rfjval master. Kc’ht Mrtnous ministers dm‘cted tin* atlairs 

w 

of p:overnrm’nt, 7 he two priests made choici* of by him 
werf! the illustrious \ U’^ishtha and \ aimuleva. To them w'f*re 
addf*d uth<*r inferior councillors to the number of six. With 
thesf* holy sae;es were associattfl the ancient j>n<*sts of the 
kin^, disf’reet, submissive, protbundly skillefl in tla* law% 
and mast<*rs of their liesire^. W ith tlu* assistancf* and coun- 
isel of such iuiviM*rs Rajah Dassiratha t;«iv(‘riu*<l hi.s kiiij^florn. 


*• To nrove it i*f only nov>.Hnry in rorncare Kinj^ Duiihmantii in the 
SaconUiia uaih l>ajwiraiha in the H.iinayana, Both of ihvm rrverrnrrU thr 
HnUimant^, but how muc ti riKire in h in nUent m the fornirr than the lallef ! 
(The n*a«on of Du^^hmanta*** irn ati r ‘•liare of indeiK iulcne^*, ik rather to Ik* 
AUhbtttcd to Uie (lifTm^nl time in whirti he livfU, and wtiirh hi%M jir^xlneed 
iimtlar eUecti on Ute ch^inicter of Kuroj*ean monarch h. Fk, Thas*!!,. | 

^ MKSt% rii. I4I. ** I hid. vii. M— 54. 

See Rama^nna^ i. lO*, etc., and the r\nU*> wditch t<s»k [)laer ujir»n the 
death of Daaaralha, iii. Itit, etc., when, during the abf»cnee of Uie next Iirif to 
the crown, ttie high priest Vasinhlha pul himMtdf at the head of afTatn*. The 
picture of an Indian crnirt, rilksl with poet^, paneg%Ti*ta, t^araotes, mnoch#, 
and attendant ofheera, together wtth the teifcTc ei»^|ueUe oi ttie omit u» 
here rmrtcnled in the vivid etdour*, and with the mo*t minute nreom- 
tiantiai deUiL 

VOL, II. 
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Surveying the whole earth (India) by means of his emissa- 
ries, as the sun by its rays, the descendant of Ikshvaku 
f[)und no p(»rHon who was nostilely dispose<! tow'urds him.’’ 
The? Sttcontala pr(?seiits us with a similar picture of the court 
of Dushmanta. 

The governnu‘nt and administration of the interior, is 
wholly r(‘gulated in the laws of Menu, by means of cities 
or tovvnshi|)s. Tin? king is enjoim*d^^ to sf‘t a head*man 
over each separate town and its environs, one ov(*r ten, one 
over twenty, one over a hundred, aiul on(* over a thousand 
towns. Th(? reiKurt of any disorders that may occur is com- 
municated by th(* head-man of d(‘tuclu‘d towns to the chief 
often, ami by him to the otla^rs in n‘gular .succession. The 
intendant of a single town derives hi.n income from the con- 
tributions of thf* inhabitants, which are paid in eatables, 
drink, and vv<kh1, conformably to the law's. The revenue 
of a chief of t(*u towns, i.s (Mjuivalent to th(‘ produce of two 
acres of land, that of a chief <»f twenty U) live.^’ Tlie chief 
of a hundreil towns reeeiv(»s f<»r his supjiort the revenues of 
a .Hinall townslup, wluh* tin* cliief of a thousand Ints those of 
a large one. A superior olheer is c harged with the? sujH‘r- 
inteudence* of all llie local authorities ; lu' is to apjxhnt a 
[larticular commandant for cwh town, who by jH^rsonal in- 
siiection, or by im*ans of emissaric\s shall inform hirn.sc'lf of 
their conduct, in order that the* king may dc*fend his sub- 
jects against those magistrate's who. instead of Ixung the 
protestors, are* the* opprossters of the* jx'oph* ; and that ujKin 
conviction he' may punish such twil-minded servants, with 
confiscation of their pro|M’rty and lianishment from the 
kii^lom. 

Tlie.se* e'nuctmcMits of Mcaui will cniable us to investigate 
somewhat nu^re tlu»roughlv the primitive constitution of In- 
dia. The' whole se'cins to have originatenl in the partial 
organiruition of isolatenl e'oininunitic's ; which, with their re- 
sptx^tive lu'nd-inen, might lx* ce>nsiderf*d as so many petty 
states; and this fundamental institution still continu^ to 
subsist, eve'll w hen se'veral of these' townshi{>N or communi- 


Mcsc. vii. I 

• Thut to the commentary, mi much land aa a man am turn 

up with two Of fire plouxlit respectively, each of them drawn by a yoke of fix 
uxm. ThU painaip'. by the way, will also prove the hijth antiquity of the 
in Inoia. 
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tie*, were united umier the dominion of one Kajah, and thita 

formed a larp^** or kinpioin. In the in^rthem part* 

of India, particularly near the iiuiiircji, where the imn>ti<»nii 

of fort‘i|ni conquerors succihmUmI each otlu‘r hk<‘ the waves 

of tluMM'can, all trH<M*s (»f the primitive form must have long 

since lx‘en oblitenitfMl ; hut in the S4>utht*nimost division of 

the jxminsula, in Mystire. and MalaUir, etc., which wert' 

U»ust of all exta>S4Hl to foreiou invasion, thev are still in ex- 
♦ 1^1 * 
istenee at the pn^siml day. A imslern traveller who visitf^l 

the places in (piestion. has furnished us with somo ver\' in- 
teresting, as well as authentie. iidormation on this 
“ Each Hindu ttmiiship. ' " says tins writer, “ is. and nalml 
always W’as. a partieular community or |MMty republic by 
itMdf; and furnishes us with a \ivid repres«*ntation of the 
early state of things, when men first joined lhems4»lves 
ther ill siK’ieties for tin* purj>os<* of relieving llaar muliiul 
wants. Every community i>f tin* above kiini. in addition 
to the liuiiled propriet(»rs. eontams twelve diflerenl riami- 
lM»rs ; the judgt’ and magistrate Potad) ; the registrar; tlic 
watehmaii of the place and tin* tielils ; the distnlmltir of 
water for the pur|K>s<‘s of nnindatiori ; the astrologer, for 
ileterrnining luekv ami unluekv days and Imurs ; tlie curt- 
WTight ; the jKitter ; the witsherman t>fthe f«*w gnnnents for 
wliich then* is oeeasion, ami wliieli are genemlly nmiiufiw- 
tunnl in tin* family its<*lf, or pureluiMNl at the nearest market ; 
the lmrlx*r ; and lastly, the goldsmith, or maker of onia- 
inents for the women and young maids, wlio is in many vil- 
luges replarid by the |)oet (rhajcsKlist) and .s<di(Hilmaster.'^' 
These twelve fiinetionaries are paid either in land, or in a 
certain quantity of gntin, funuslasl by the agrieultiinsts of 
the* community. The whole of India i.s nothing more* than 
one vast r4>ngen<?s of such n*pijbhes. I’he inhabitants, even 
in war, an* depaaleiit on their resjwH'tive Entails, who an* at 
the same time magistrates, collectors, and princiiml fanners.^ 

of (Ar *%uth r,f India, by Cir.i T.-CoL. Maiik Wai#, 
lalO, vol. i. (». Il7^ »ri. 

lUd. pu 119. Ro ibe fiistnor ccinvrtrd th(‘ t«='Tm ritimjr, which he 

(SfT pwrticubrly on thu ^tibjnrt. Mr. Colcbrookr'i 
oo Court# of in iiiaia, m the Trammrt^fm *>f (At 

.^omkm, vol. II, OiR— 19B, T«4S!tL.] 

of ihoke oiftcctw iijv* alfCAtty noficctJ la* MFt.se ; •*. foF iniiwmw, thr 
, ii;. 'iSri; the joiner, Udf; the irA#h«-rmftn. vni. etc, 

• Their mothrm fiamcsi of Zemindnn juid Ryots, wml mfrrMir farm- 
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They trouble themselves very little about the fall and dis- 
memberment of empires ; and provided the township with 
its limits, which are exactly marked out by a boundary line, 
remain intact, it is a matter of perfect indifference to them 
who becomes sovereign of the country ; and therefore their 
internal administration always continues the same.” 

Sir Stamford Raffles, in his account of the small island of 
Bali, situate to the eastward of Java, has furnished us with 
a remarkable instance of these petty states yet existing under 
their original constitution. “ Here, ’ says he, “ together 
with the Bnihman religion, is still pros(irved the ancient 
form of Hindu municipal polity, and its accompanying Po- 
tails, called by the natives Parbakes, in subordination to a 
Rajah of unlimited power. ' ** 

Will not the above serve to throw some* light on the po- 
litical situation of Nortliern India at the tinu* of Alexanders 
invasion, and illustrate the remarks we laive already marie 
on the republics tlien found to r‘xist in that part of the 
country ? Most of these petty communities, it is true, 
were then under subjection to the Ibijahs; hut some of 
them still maintuin(‘d tlu'ir original freedom, which, as we 
have just nov.^ siM*n, has lHM*n pr(;st‘rv(‘d even to a much later 
j)eriod. Such instances as these*, liowever, W(*re at that 
time, and continut*<l to be afterwards, excr*ptions from the 
general rule ; for although tin* laws of Menu made no change 
m the interior organization of isolated communities, they 
were neverth<*h*ss framed, as we have lu‘fore observ<*d, on a 
monarchical principh* ; which is the reason why tln*y are so 
particular aiul express in defining the rights and occu|>a- 
tions of tin* sovereign. As grc’uter f*mpires were formed, 
the nunib(*r and gradation t>f |M»rsons employed about the 
court would natunilly inereast* in proportion. A remark- 
able instance of this is exhibited in tlie ancient inscription 
found at Monghir, in Bengal ; in which a royal grant is 
notifitxl to near thirty of such public functionaries.^ Antong 

en, do not ocrur either in Mkxi*, or in the MaHMifana, [Certainly not ; be- 
eauae the finit i* a IVn^ian. and the m'cond an Arabic term. Trassl,] 

ST4iirn»i> R ArruKA* IkMcnfU^m t/Jarti, vol ii. App. p. ccxxxvi. The 
ex|»eiaioii ** unlimited jHiwer," mma certainly not be taken here ui the strict- 
cut ncccpUtmn of tlu? term, 

•* Sec the first volume. With respect to the boundaries, see viiL 

SC|. 

lbs. vob i. p. lafi, and the note, p. 130 . 
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these we find the prime minister ; the chief investigator of 
all things; the chief officer of punishments; the chief 
keeper of the gates ; the generalissimo of the army ; the 
chief obviator of difficulties ; the chief instructor of chil- 
dren ; the provost marshal of th(‘ thief-catchers ; the su|K*r- 
visor of cultivation, and others ; among whom we must not 
omit to reckon the king's charioteer, or gentleman of the 
hors<?.^’ The state* cal(‘ndars of our Kurof)ean courts hardly 
mention one of th(*se titles, and yet we can easily imagine 
that all the offio<*rs just nam(*d had otliers again und<T their 
immediate onlers. 

The supreme judicial authority is vtsted in the king ; ami 
he may even exercisi.* it himsf*lf, conjointly, hovvev(*r, with 
certain Rrahmans, bv whose advice h«» may guide his own 
judgment or lie may nominate one of th(*m, who is skill»*d 
in the laws, to the dignity of gnind judge ; adding three 
other Rrahmans, ecjualiy instruetefl in the \ (*das, to Im> his 
HSS<*ssors : the whole then constilutt* tin* highest court of 
justice, end>lemat!<*al of the four-headf*d Rrahma, ami are 
e(nnpf‘t(*nt to d(*cide iu all eauH<‘s, criminal as well as civil. 
Ofleuces are puuishulile either by (h*ath, uml corporal chas- 
tis(*ment, (from both which, however, all of tlie Rrahman 
caste an* (*x(*m[)t,'* or by line; tho.v^ e«»rnnuttefl against a 
Rrahman are [)n)S'nit(sl with the most rig(»ur, and the fines 
increase* in a <luplicate ratit» according to the rank of the 
caste to which the orteiahT Iwlougs.’^ 

The king is the commander-iii-(*luef of the arinv. He is 
allow^^nl to make war not only in (hd’ence of his own terri- 
lory, but also for tlie piirjKises of coiujuest.'*'^ Tin* enact- 
ments of Hindu law in this resjHTt, are by no means con- 
fonnable to our philosoplue notions ; thf?y are mflier maxims 
of prt*caution and prudence relative to the occasions when, 
and the manner in which, a war is to lx* carri<xi on. jMany 
of the ancient Rajahs are d«*s<‘rilK*d as eon<|uerors, whosf? 
victorious arm.s wen* extembnl over the whole of India, from 
the %vestern to the (*astem M*as, and from tlie mountains of 

Spie Xalut, p. 45—14(1. Ttwr kinjf* pquem in mw. of ttie 

rank the courtim ; and <»njoyii an i*«|K*rial alian? of r 

** An Dimhifianta, in the fifth art of the SaronUia. 

•* viiL 33a ** Ibid. vii. 101. mj. 
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the north to the southern extremity of the peninsula;^ but 
none of them are reported to have undertaken great expe- 
ditions beyond these limits, or to have invaded distant coun- 
tries, like the Egyptian or Babylonian conquerors. As in 
its mythological system, India almost always continued to 
be a world by itsfilf ; so also the geography of the nation 
becomes fabulous, as soon as ever it steps beyond the na- 
tural boundaries of the country. 

One of the most important, but at the same time one of 
the most difficult qu(*stions for us to determine, is, to what 
extent was the sovereign eonsi(h*r(Ml as the proprietor of the 
soil ; and consequently whether the cultivators held their 
lands in fe(;-simple, or w(»n‘ merely tenants upon lease from 
the crown ? Tlie latter kiml of tenure having been found 
to prevail, though under very inihl forms, during the period 
of Mogul d(»minion, as fur as this (‘xtended, it is therefore 
generally siqiposed to havc^ been the cas(? in earlier times 
also, when India was still an indepcmdent countiy’.^^ The 
transition from absolutt? propriety in the soil, to mere lease- 
hold tenure, would naturally taki* plac<» when the contribu- 
tions of the landinl proprietors l)i‘(*ame so bunlensome that 
their right, without being formally abolished, must ne<‘es- 
sarily lose its real value ; but whether this might have oc- 
curnHl in the earlier ages of Hindu history, we cannot 
possibly venture to dett*rmine. Tlu' only (piestion for us to 
decide in this |)lace is, how tiir the laws of Menu and other 
ancient diKMiments, recognise the prineiph* as upplie*d to 
tlie cusc» of tlu' soven‘ign ? Th<* remarks W(* have alraidy 
had occasitm to make, relative to the |K‘tty Hindu commu- 
nities us they were originally constituted, are an evident 
pnK)f that ubsi»lute [>n)pnety m tlu* soil wiis not inhertmt in 
the cniwn ; an<l tin* laws of Menu, so far from recognising 
the principle in question, contain an exprc^ss asst^rtion to 
the contrary. ** l In* sages who art* acquainte<l with the 

• A», for in'ttnnre, in the nncient inscriptions found at Mongtiir, and else- 
where. 

•* [Thisi institutu>n, (of tenure l»y tease.) of wtiich we meet with no traces 
either in ancient Hindu or in Mohamrat'^Un law, would seem to have been 
introduced, like ttie system of vilteiiage or feudal tenure in the middle a^et, 
by oaurpalton during ijirni potiheal convnljtions. Consult on this l^ad, a 
hithcrt<» lituf noiieetl in the ** ad Chron. de gestw coDittliun 

f, a|>. Acherr, Spieiteg.,** iii. 272* fuL ed. Fa. TaASsu] 
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times of old/’ says he, “ declare tliat cultivated laud is liio 
property of him who first cut away the wood, or who 
cleared and tilltnl it ; just as an antelopi* belonj^s to the first 
hunter by whom it is mortally wouud(»<l."^”^ Could the 
right of freehold have Ikhui laid down with gr<»ater clearness 
and precision, than in the jMissuge just quottxl ? Mon^over 
the same laws enumerate* with grt*at care the fiirmalities to 
be observed res|^>ecting the ali(‘nation or sale of lttndi»d pro- 
perty to what usidiil or t*ven m*cessarv pur})os(*, W(* would 
ask, unless propri(‘ty in the soil wt‘n* a fully recogniwd 
principh* In fim*, wh(*rever mention is made of th(* 
Vaisya caste, which comprises iH)t only merchants but alsi> 
agriculturists and herdsmen, tin* latter are never repr(»s<'nt- 
ed as leasehold tenants. Newertheh^ss, it is evid(mt that 
priuces, as well as the templt*s and s^iiicluaric's, were in |k>s- 
session of considerable domains, from tin* fnHpient 04 *cur- 
rence of royal and other grants of land(*d property, of which 
w(? have already givt*n several examples in the former part 
of this iiHiuiry. 

But although, acconling to the most ancient institutions 
of the countrjs the kings of India wen* by no means abso- 


Mr/vr, ix. 44. •* Iwlian vol. iii. p. 4.'J2. 

•* [With rch*n*no<* to this knotty and mucli (lrhati>(! (jncKtion, ati well as to 
that conetTning th<* law of pnmogiMutun*, the t'xij»trnc<‘ «»f which is uIihoUiU’- 
ly clonic J by some writers and as xchcniently a>»«ert<’d hy oiliers, kco chjk*- 
cially, CoL. Tot^s able defence of his view of the feudal system of Hai.tAthaii, 
in (he Attuttir Jimrfutl, N. S. vol. v. |». 40, s<j. Tliis ingenious writer thus dis- 
tinguishes liftwcen the sovereign right to share in the fruits of the soil, and 
in the soil itself ; The propru tfir fT tin* soil, i, e. he w ho n*deem(’d it from 
sterility, is the n*ot eultivator, by whom a rent or land-tax (in kind) was 
paid to the prince. Ii is this rent, tliiN t<i\, this tribute of the land, with 
w hieh the prince enfeoffs ; il is iIik alone w hich he ahenaU**, or ean alienate, 
I>ceaus4‘ it is this alone <»ver wdneh he possesses dominion. Such in the* state 
of landfsl projierty in Kajjwotaiin ; every where there arc? ‘two prr>p<frties in 
one thing,* VI/.. the rvot cultivator’s jirois rty in the land, and the prince's 
pro|>erty in the nsufrucl thereof. If is this usufrurt with which tlie prince 
enfeoflk, winch descends by ‘fixed rules’ to the eddesf sons lineally oi such 


proprietor.” U will easily U* that this view of the question invo)v<‘s no 
contrariety to the dictum of Mt*nu But si'<* also, A^infir Jounmt^ N, S, vol. 
L p. Hi, and voL iv. p. 2H2. It in extremely probable that a variety of syn- 
tenia have always prevailed in different provmces at the name lime ; f»onie 
more, Rome less, favourable to the {M.*ople ; wime admitting of jirivan* lamh*il 
property, sonie reiecting it *, that in Utr same province dintTcnt syitems have 
prcaominiiu^ at mflerent times ; and that the system of all land luring lti« 


£, N. S. voL ii. p. 316, tri. 
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lute proprietors of the soil, yet they were permitted by law 
to raise contributions tlierefrom, which in all probability 
formed the chief part of their revenue. In specifying the 
limits of sovereign right on this hea^l, the regulations of 
Menu are particularly express/’^ In ordinary times it was 
restricted to an eighth of the whole pnxluce; in cases of 
great <‘mergericy tin* king might exact as much as a fourth. 
()n lh(J oth(T hand, the imposts laid upon movable property 
nev(T exr*(*(?(h?d a twcnitieth part of the profits. In other 
resp<?cts, th(‘S(‘ impositions pr<‘ssed wholly on the industrious 
class(?s ; the Hrahmans, and no doubt tlu'ir lands also, b(nng 
(‘xempt.”*^ Individuals of the im*nial classes, handicraftsmen, 
and labourers, must end(*avour to make th(*mselv(?s useful; 
but, adds the coimmaitator, th(»y never [my taxes/’ 

Another source of tln^ royal inconn' consi.st<*d in imposts 
laid upon merchimdiM*, and the customs. In the direction 
of comiiHTcial utfairs, indeed, tin* king was permitted to ex- 
ercise an (extraordinary (h‘gr(M‘ (»f intiuence. He might ab- 
solubdy forbid tin* e\|K>rlation of m(*r(*handise, or n'serve 
tlu* wlu)le monopidy to hims(‘li’. He issm'd ordinances 
relative to the Imyrng and s(‘lling of goods ; la* regulated 
tlu* price of the market, and n‘C(‘ive(l his customaiy dues 
five per cent, on the pndits of s\lc. W itli resj)eet to land 
aiul riv(*r toll, s(*V(‘rul other enuctnuaits are laid down; 
among which it is pro\i(h*d, that any person who is guilty 
of <lefrauding the customs shall pay a fine of (‘ight times the 
value of llu* smuggh'd article.'*' 

In examining the spirit ol thesf* anci(*nt constitutions and 
laws, wc discover (*vident f ra(’c> of a g(‘rm of republicanism ; 
wdiich, however, could lu'ver come to tlu* full irrowth of 
jxditicul frcc<lom. 1 his germ was prodiuanl by the organ- 

Mkm . X. I'JtV Tht' sabjoiiu’il «'on\nu*i»t.Hn' “In good tinier, a 
twidfth; in un or a w hicli in Uic avera^* ; and only in 

limps umsskUy, a fourtti part of (ho jirtkhico.*’ Stniio otner regulations 
mofv exact will U* fotmd in chaptrr va. p. 1,’it), 131, relative to the contribii* 
turns in fruit, tlchh, honev, butter, etc,, tm ^hich a sixth of the clear produce 
ts levied. In the iUnmuuut aUo. pii. ITtK) tlie king is allowed a sixth 
iimrt of the whole revenue of the laml. f A tenth is the tnubtional share {Mud 
m Ilmdustan U'fun' the sixth was instituttnl. It is the |>onion })aid in the 
terriltwy of Ktx>rg to thij» day ; and the Dutch found and continued it in Cey- 
lon, r 

• This exemption is, how< \er. ouahhed with the condition of Uteir under- 
tandtng the Y«*das. Msm , vii. 

^ Mkxi% X, l*dt\ Ibid. viii. 400 — lOtL 
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ization of separate communities, while its ftirther develop- 
ment was obstructed by the institution of caste. The uu- 
thority of the prince was limited, not by the nation itself as 
constituting the body politic, but solely by the influence of 
a sacerdotal caste ; and the chanicter of des{K)tisin, though 
considerably modified by the {)ri(‘stluK)d, was nevertlu‘l('ss 
exhibited in its true form by tlu» ex(H*utiv(‘ }>ovv(*r, b<‘ing 
vested in the king as a mark of .sov<*reign right. “ Punish- 
ment,” says Menu,'*^ governs the whole rHc<> of mankind, 
and keeps them in ordtT." And. as a furth(*r indication of 
the same character, Hindu legislation, olluTwise so mild in 
its nature, becomes savage wlien it has to dt'tennine certain 
punishments ; especially tor otlenct^s committed against tin* 
Brahmans.*^’’ Moreover, in addition to tin* spirit of caste, 
is it not possihh* that polygamy also, by changing the form 
of donuvstic soci(*tv, mav have operati^d uidiivouniblv to the 
developnumt of fn*(‘ <'onstitntioiis ! \\ liat(*v(T l)e tlu^ real 

state of the casi*, it e(‘rtainly appears that n(»lhing of the 
kind, at h'ast in the l'jirop(‘an aeeeptation of th(‘ Utmi, ever 
cam(‘ to malurity on the banks of the (inng(*s. 

The foregoing observations naturallv lead ns to a dis<*us- 
sion of ilie ancient commerce of indta. W hat we liave to 
advance' on this suljjiH’t, w iW not so much refer to the com- 
mercial intcn’oui'se of the Hindus with fort'ign nations, 
(which has betai already jKirtly <*\amined. in our nujuirie'S 
inte) th(' Phomicians ami liab> lonians, and will re(M*ivf,* 
further illustration, wlaui w<» (‘oim* to spe’uk of Pgypt,) as 
to the? int(‘rior conmuTcc* of the* people, arising from their 
own particular industry ; though we shall lu'cessarily have* 
(X’CiLsiem to te>uch uIm) u)K)n their fore*igii coinmeTce* as we* 
procce^d. 

As a prediminary step, it will be* re*(|uisite* te> eh'seribe the* 
.source»s e)f informutiem which have* be'e*n e*onsulte;d in this 
j)art of e»ur inejuir} , as w(*ll as the* use h(*re imule of them. 
The most valuable* of the*se*, beitb f<»r its purity and e?xte*nl, 
is undoubteelly the* e'ircunmavigatiem eif the* lied e)r Indian 
Sea, |>erfonnc?d in all preebability eluring the first, or at latest 
during the second century of our e^ra.’* The work ilsedf, 


r, vn. IH. ft»r mutancr, Mc^ir, via. . 

” Pertplu^ Marin ErylhniM in lli r)scis,OV(j/r. Min. v«l. i. The* 
commentary of Deem \ incent, of whirti a ne w anti very rorrect edition 
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which is usually attributed to Arrian, commemorates the 
voyage of a certain merchant, from Egypt to the western 
coast of the [leninsulu on this side tlie Ganges, and contains 
some valuable and authentic information, witli respect to 
the commercial traffics as w(j 11 as the navigation of these parts. 
In the pres(*nt iiapiiry, wliich is principally devoted to the 
commerce of India as it existed prior to the times of the 
Macedonians and tin* Komuns, W(* cannot in reason apply 
all that is n^ported of the latter period, to the elucidation 
of its commercial relations at an earlier epoch : though it is 
at tint same* tim(? quite certain that much of what Arrian 
rcjxirls of the comnuTce in que^stion may with propc^r care 
be adupt(*d to such ])urjM»s<*. \\ hen(‘ver, therefore, we have 
had cH^casion to sp(‘ak of the early comm(*rce of the Hindus, 


little us(* has been made of the accounts furnislied by this 
writer, 'flie case how<‘ver is altcTc^l, whem th(^ national 


industry', and conseepumt inqndse giv(Mi to internal traffic, 
beconuNs tla' subject of discussion : it is then evuhmt, that 
many of the data c<»nnnunicated by Arrian have reference 
to anterior <*p(W'hs, and we are enabled to appreciate the 
valiK* of his inforiuati<Mi by comparing it with that derivKl 
fnan ancient Hindu sourc(*s, which are now at our dis{H>sal. 
Having thus premix^d, we shall not incur the imputation of 
confoumling ditferent jHTiods of time, if we 
principles as the laisis of o\ir pres(*nt in(|uirv. 

The Hindus in their im^st ancient works of poetry are 
nqm^mted as acommereial |H*o|)le. And it is one evidence 
of the pros|K»rity and w'ell-lH*ing of a eountrv, that its mer- 
chants can travel from one place to another with jxTfect 
securitv to th(»ins(‘lves and their mtn'ehandise.*^' But 

•r 

further, tlie n»gula(ions of Si»ciety apjanir to have awardcnl a 
liigh nmk to iH?rsons who were em|)loyed in the business of 
commt‘ive. In the Kamavanu w'<» an* inft>rmt‘<l, that at the 
triumphal <»ntry of Rama into his capital, all the men of 
distinction, togtnluT with th<‘ merchants and chief men of 


adopt these 


•equMitly Rpiit'amt, contaifatt|; uUo the voya^ of NearchuA, under the title 
of, **The Ccwnnu'rt*t* and Navi^tion of the Ancient^ iu (he Indian Ocean," 
in two volumes, Loudon. dio. ha« A(iait'd me Uie tixvuhk of entering at 
large into geograt>hieal and varimts other diAcus^iona, which would be so 
much the more out of place aa I have no intention of commeiiliiig on the 
wiwk ttaelf. 

A, iii. 97. 
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the people,” went out to meet him ; and the procession is 
clos^ by the warriors, tradesmen, and artisans.^^ 

The internal commerce of India ctfuld not have been in- 
considerable, as it was in a certain dep;ree presfTilxHl by 
nature herself. For the sandy shores of tin* peninsula, not 
producing in sufficient (juantity the first necessaries of life, 
and particularly rice, the imjx>rtation of these articles from 
the country bonlering on the (Janges !x*came absolutely in- 
dispensable. In return for which the latter received chif‘fiy 
spices; and among other valuables, precious ston(*s, and 
the fine pearls only to Ik* j)r(K!ured in the ocean which sur- 
rounds the fornuT. Although cotton, one of th<‘ most iuf- 
portant materials used for clothing, is (‘ommon all ov<‘r 
India, and manufactured with the same activity on tlie 
coasts of the |x»ninsula as in tin* land of the (iiang(*s, yet 
the fabric of the two countries ditf<»rs so much in t(*xture, 
that a commercial interchange* of lM>th kinds would natural- 
ly Ik* introduced. 7'he nunh* of life peculiar to the higher 
classes, (*s|)ecially in courts and cities, as repres<*ntf»d to us 
by the poets, imply the existence of a multitude both of na- 
tural and artificial wants,* ‘ only to Ik* satisfied bv a cor- 
responding system of active internal <*omiin*rc(‘. "Jdie con- 
stant experience wt* have of Asia, which shows that royal 
cities an* alw^ays the priindpal depots of inland traffic, will 
serve to establish the sann* fact abo with repml to India; 
let us only compare the pieture which tin* Harnayana dmw.s 
of the capital town of AyiKlhya/' “ It was fill(*d with mer- 
chants, and artificers of all kindn ; gold, jirecions stones, and 
jewels WK*re then* found in ahundaiHK* : every one won* 
costly garments, hract*lets, and niM’klaees. And in another 
passage, in allusion to the ni(»urning w Inch t<Kik place on 
the death of the king, the fHM*t says, ‘"Idie tables for the 

*• Rntnayana, iii. 245. 

** HamnyatMy iii. 9K, in the descripiion of the mmirnini^ for Kin^t I>a»Ar»» 
tha, which put a litop to the fanhionahle amtu^ementfc and oertif»ationi*i of the 
luxariouA Ayodh>^s. At other timt*i» the town always renoundH with the 
nobc and bufUte of men and women, like the shorn of eontendinif armie*. 

great men were ever going to and fro ehariota, idepbant*i. and pran- 
cing ^teed». The gardena of pl<*a«ore wert* alwayi^ cr#)wm*d with eager in- 
quirers after thrir friends and lovera.” In all d<*#icrij)tiona of thi» kind, we 
f:<Hi»tan(Iy meet with strong |iroofa of a highly refined state of ^Kial life 
among the ancient Hindtia, 
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gacrificial offerings are empty, the shops where they sold 
garlands are closed ; and the bankers and merchants do not 
show themselves as usual.’’ Such descriptions as these, 
even though we make every allowance for poetic colouring, 
will nevertheless sfiow what wa.s the Hindu idea of a ri^ 
and flourishing city ; and w(‘ may be sure it would repre- 
sent nothing but wliat was perf(?ctly well known. 

The great (|imntity of the precious metals, particularly 
gold, jK)ssess(*d by India, may well excite our attention and 
surprisi!. Though it had neither gold nor silver mines, it 
has always been (u^h'bnited (»v(*u in the earliest times for its 
riches. Th(^ Hamayana fn‘(pu*utly mentions gold as in 
abundant (‘inflation throughout the country. And the 
nuptial presiMit miuh* to Sita, we are told, consisted of a 
whole? measure* of gold pieces, and a vast quantity of the 
same preeieais ni<‘tal in ingiUs. (lolden chariots, golden 
tnippings for eU*phants and horsi*s, and golden bells, are also 
noticed as arti(*h*s of luxury and magnifiei'iice and it 
has be(*n already shown, in tin* course of <air inquiries into 
the anei(*ni lh*rsiuns, that the Hindus were the only j>eople 
subj(*et to that empire wht) paid their tribute in gold and 
not in silv(*r."'' The quantity of this rnetal tht‘n current in 
India will thendbre enable ns to infer, with n*uson, the ex- 


istence (»f a eonsi<leral)i<‘ foreign c<»mm(*r(’e and traih* with 


tlie gold eountri(*s, W’Ihtc ih»‘S4* latt(*r an* to In* sought 
for, will lx* shown in tiu* s(*(|uel, when wt* eoim* tt> ascertain 
the connexion subsisting ImIwim'u lixlia and Tliib<*t, as well 


as tlx* country situate beyond the (ianges; at pn*s<*nt we 
shall conti'ut ourM*lv<\s with remarking, that it is evident 
fnun the IVnphis, that eoinnx'reial transactions with India 
during the tinx* of tlx* Komans, and for some time after- 


wunls, w<*re priueipally earrit*d on in n*ady money, which 
is more than once mentioiu*d as an article of impi>rtution.**^ 


^ III 

” Dlisy, 'it)0 indtvil, rjuotrs tlx* rxistrnrc of jEr<»ld nnd silver minew in 
tlu* mounXiUiH uf ('apitalm, w htoh *in' repirsented by bim a» the of tl»e 

GhtU ; but vir Iwve no other proof of the fact. The Poripius alao(p. 

3t») fnim hcanwiy, of eertjun gt»UI mines «iituate on the Lower Gnnges ; 

where, however, UH‘r«‘ h luxhin^ of the kind to be found now. 

** i. 8tv also the introduction to the MahabhanU in 

KaA34l*i vol. i. \\, 147. 

** See the Perxian^ in \ol, i. 

* Aa, fbr euuufde, in p. 2S of the c«* 
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And who does not recollect the complaints of the* elder 
Pliny, of the vast sums annually al)sorl)t‘d hv tin' commerc** 
with India How, iiuhnnl. could the case have l>eenotla»r- 
wise, when a country, which produciHl in siipemlnindunet^ 
every possible article, whether re(juired for tla^ neeessari(‘s 
of life or the refinements of luxury, would of coui*sc* exp(»rt 
a great deal, while it inijxirhHl little^ or nothing in r<‘turn ; 
so that the commercial bahince vviaild always lx* in its lii- 
vour. Hence it followed, that from tlu* moment she ]x>s- 
sessed a foreign commerci*, India would enncli herself witli 
the precious metals hy a ne<*essarv coustxjuence from the 
very nature of things, and m»t l)y any fi)rluitous concourM* 
of circumstances. 


This naturally brings us to tlx* (|u<\stion, whetlu r the 
Hindus j)oss<*ssed a regular i‘t>iiiage, and how far back the 
use of it ext(*n<ls ! "I'liere is no doubt that the pretdons 


metals, gold and silv(*r, parti<‘nlarly gold, wen* in very an- 
cient tinu*s th(* (‘stablished nx'dium of exehange in India ; 


but this, h<»W(*ver, will not prove it to have been coined. If 
we cun re|X)se any confidence in the published translafKais 
of native works, the use of coined immey would app(‘ar to 
have prevailed in very remote turns; tl)r it is e\pre>Hly 
mentioned in the fable of Kri^lma : but it s unef*rtain 


whether th<» passage* is taken fn»m tlx* Mahabharat, or tlx* 
Bhagavut, or from one of the otix‘r Pnranas.'- In the* Ha- 
mayana a distinction is maele Ix*tween gold pi<*e<*s and gold 
unwrought but it dtx*s ix)t follow that tlx* piee es bon* 
any impression. In the Uiws of Me*ini, tlx* re.sp<*etive* weights 
of [>aras and racticas of c<#pp<»r, silver, and gold, are* very 
exactly determimxl, without, howe*v(T, any allusion to their 
stampexl. IdH* list of kings giv(‘n l>y I'x’fi'nthaler also 
mention of various changes intnxlu<‘<*<l into the* coin- 


being 

makes 


age by different monarehs, !>ut we* know not on what an- 
thority the account rests,' * and we have alr«*ady notiee*d tlx* 


which was, moreover, actually cxchnn#?ed a^in«ft the native n»oney. 
yofuttfut. The Hindu gtild coinage w.'w teriue<l r«Xr#K', (p. llx* Kol/nA of 
the t>re«ent day. 

** Plix. Hist. Xni. xii. IH. 

* PouER, vol. i ^ ** Une grande quantile d’argent monnoy* .^ 

• HamajftiftOf h (rX>. ** He aim gave n mil ajuXt (of |ficee<>) of ffohl; and 

A like quantity of unwrought gold.** Mention w alao made of prc)»'‘ntH of 
from ten to twenty crore#. I hid. iii. p. IN. 

** According to thk lUt, King Savem, tlx; thirty-fifth rntmarch of the fmi 
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very little credit to be attached to the list in question.*** 
The Periplus expressly mentions pieces of Hindu gold coin, 
under the name of Kaltris, which were exchanged with profit 
against the Grecian and Roman money But whatever 
may have been the value and character of the ancient Hindu 
coinage, it is quite cf^rtain that its us^» is of very remote an- 
tiquity. This is sufficiently attested by the p(?rmission to 
lend mone y upon interest, and by the exact definitions laid 
down in the Laws of Menu witli respect to the rate of in- 
t(*rest. And, again, in tlie* Sacemtala we find the discovery 
of a leist ring reward<*d with a sum of rnemey and in the 
ilitopaeh'sa, among otlier jM»rsons, we frequently me*(*t with 
mone?y-c!ainge'rs.*“‘ 

Pre^cious stone‘s and pearls, botli of tlu*in indigenous pro- 
ductions, may be* coinpnse*d among the most ancient ob- 
jects e)f Hindu luxury, anel, there'fbn*, of e*ommerce ; and 
tliey are* efve'u <*xpre*ssly re*cominen(le'<l by Menu, together 
with eonil and woven stufis, as the* most inqMirtant articles 

on which the* \ aisvas we*re carefullv to inform themselves 

« • 

as to price,*''' e*te*. It woulel be supe*rfluons to adduce proofs 
on this he*ad from native* works for eve*n the olde*st sjh*- 
ciinems (»f Hinelu sculpture, tbund in the r(H*k temple*s, suffi- 
ciently utte»st It. According to the* Pe*riplus, pn*cious ston<?s 


of <*ve*ry kinel were breaight from the mte*rior to the [K)rt of 
Ne*lkynda;'“ among tla*se*, eliainonds and niliies are par- 
ticularly notice*el ; •** and its the* jbrme*r is a native of India, 


we inav re*asonablv conclude* that some* of the mines whert^ 

• • 


of t\w nine mcr«, that r»f the Canihw, hail nlre.'uly issued a cold and silver 
coinage, ennlainiujif an edVu,^ of the sun. Ilajah Sernaut, of tne sercond race, 
w»« tne hnet who added h\s name ; Kajah of the seventh race, coineel 

oieern with lus name, and the re|>rt>cntaiion of some divinity; and Rajah 
uedienchand, of the eighth rare, first g^ive the wdiich was hitherto 

iM:]uari\ its presiutt circular fonn. But we nmy justly asX, how (he author 
came to know all thiAi? N\>w it has lan^n already shown that these ItsU dcs 
serve m> sort of ctuifidenee: the (piestion, there fort*, still remains whtTc it 
did. I« there even any Hindu coina^je older than our era ? \Vc riTtainly know 
of none. There are, indvsnl, plenty of roins iinpresstHl w’iih some emblem- 
atical deruT, but none of them have either date or inaeription <»f any kind. 

^ See atK>ve, p, •• n. 36. 

• Jonas's nWfc*, vol. vi. p. *iS0, ** Ibid. p. 27, 44, 47. 

• Manr, ia. :t2y. 

• Whoever wudie# to set' (hi'in may read the Gitagovinda, which fre«|iicntly 

mentiona the omamrnia still m use among Hindu women at the |>rc*eiit day. 
^ also iiu 157. 

Coft)|»are ViNVKNr, voL h. App. p. G, 
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they are found must have lx*en werk(‘d at a v(*ry rt*inote 
fieriod. In another passaj^e wo find mention mailt? of the 
onyx-stone, which was brought from Ozone, and eonst*- 
quently from the Ghat mountains, to Harypiza.*'* 

Although pearls won* as aiu’iontlv us<*d for ornani(*nt as 
precious stones, and are. moroovrr, indigtauMts to tin* 
country, yet it is surprising we fiial no sort (»f allusion to tin* 
pearl fisheries, in any wtu-ks of the ancient Him! us that hav«* 
come down to us ; wla'n'as, the islands and sand-lmnks Im»- 
tween {\*vlon and the main-land, wlii'n* thex* fislanaes exist, 
and where Rama built his famous Imdge when he made war 
upon Ravana, are precisely thox* s|s»ts winch are most cele- 
brati^l in Hindu mvihologv. Hut tin** circuinstaiM*e is nn- 


doubt(*dly owing our very limited accpiamtam e with the 
ancient litt*rature of India; because the fable re|M>rtt‘d by 
Arrian, of Ibrcules’ having xnirched the wla»h* Indian 
Ocean, and found the |a‘arl with whali he adorned bin 
dimghter Hamlica. is of Ilimlu i>ngm.' I Um tin* lisheru*s 
in (jUf'stion must have existed la fore the time <»f Alexander, 
is evuh’ut from their lM‘mg nieiilioned by his Cinnpanioiis.'^* 
The author of the Heriplus informs us. not only tliat pearls 
w'ere found near Maiiaar, a small island situate between 
Ceylon and the contin(‘nt ; but that they were als<» bor(*<l 
there.^’^ It is, th<*refore, pretty certain that thex* fisheri(*s 
existed from time immemorial ; '** for tin* pi'arl is of no use* 
till it is lK)r<*d ; while tin* ojH’mtion itself n*<juires no in- 
considerable d(*gn*e of skill. In tlie tiim* of tin? writer just 
quote<I, the |)rineipal mark(*t for pearls was the town of 
Nelkynda, or Neli<‘enmi.‘'‘‘ 

The use and manufacture of ornamental works in ivor\’ 
equally ancient throughout India. Pendants for the <*ar, 
and necklaces, I>oth of that material, form the onliriar>* de- 
corations of the divinities of Elephantu, as was obs^Tv#**! t<» 


W T>^ 


p, ii 


174. Kai rof-Tii 

posinjBf Hc*rcukn to have of IMui'niciaii i xtnwtion, wr might fil%c> undrr* 
utatid thU tradition to alludt* to the Ph^i'niriann having pearl ti«hcric» in the 
Indian »ea«. as they had in the Persian fialf. 

** AaaiAK, p. 194. 

Omjfr, ifm. voL L p. 34. In ihiii work Maoafir ix called the hhind of 
j probably from the name of iK*mr fm*ek who diiwiovered it 


Situate to the northward of Calicut, in 12* N. lat. 
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bo the cas<; even in Alexanders time.’'* Above all, the art 
of workinf:^ in ivor}' ninst have attained a hif^h degree of 
|)erfection, from tlu» cireumstanci*, that the oniamental 
chains ulH)ve notie(*d si»ein to have been ear\ed out of a 
single* piece. 

Acc<»rding to tlu* unanimous re[)ort both of history and 
tnidition, W'(‘aving is reckoned among the most important 
numufactures of ancient India; a c(»imtry wliich nature has 
abundantly furnish<‘d with all kinds of raw material for the 
purpose*, and especially cotton. ^\ (* are not informed, how> 
<*v<»r, who was the inventor of the* sirnph* loom usf‘d by tin* 
Hindus, which from its first origin does not appear to hav<* 
undergoiKi any altenition. 'Flic variety of cloth fabrics 
mentioiuMl (‘vmi by the author of tla* Ih'riplus, as articl(\s of 
conuTUirce, is so gOMit, that we can hardly siipjMist? the num« 
lK?r to hav(‘ increas(*d aft(*rwards. We th(T(‘ n*ad of the 
Bni*st lh*ngal muslins; of coarse, middle, and fine cloths, 
either plain orstri|ied : <»f <*oars(‘ and fine calicos; of co- 
loured shawls and sash(‘> ; of coarse* and fine* purple* gCKKls, 
a*! well as pie'ce*s of gi»lel embroiel(‘ry ; of spun silk and furs 
from Se*rica.' As it is certain this \arie*tv of chith manu- 

ft 

factur<*s was th(*n found to e*xi*>t in Inelia, so is it e‘xtn‘inelv 
probable* that such wa^ the* eaise* hnig prior to the time of 
the Periplus ; for the* inelustry which j)rodue*e*d them was 
not the* fruit e»f e*xte*rnal commt*rce, but of the* national wants 
the'iuselve's. With re*>|M‘ct to e*arhe*r time*s, ineh*e*el, we can- 
iu)t e'xpect te> finel such an accunite* e*nume*nition of manu- 
fttctuitsl urticlt*s, as the* IN riplus i> the* old(*st work we have 
on the* subjtH’t ; but that they wt*re* tre*ne‘rally the same, there 
is everv n*ason t<» l>e*lie*v<*; for the* (ire*eks who visite*<l India 

«r 

four lumdreHl ve*urs iM'fore, in the tniin of Alexander anel his 

ft 

imnuHlitite su<*cesse»rs, e)bserve*<l the* seime state of things 
prt*vailing, 'Fhe ceetton garme'nts id' the Hindus were the 
first to draw the'ir tttte‘ntion, from the extraonlinarv white- 
nesii of the cloth ; and the*y are d<*M‘rilH*il as Ix'ing made 
and worn in tin* same mamu*r as at the pn*sent day.* The 
accounts we* find of this cUah in the*, pn^phet Ezekiel would 
lead us to similar conclusions.^ That the “ coloured cloths 
and rich apjairer' brought to Tyre* and Ilabylon from distant 


ARHURt op, irti 
* AttRUR, Op, {K 179. 


• p. la, irs22,*iJ<,32.3a 

* Kxek. xxerii. 24. 
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countries were partly of Indian nuinufarlun^ will scarcely 
be doubU*<l, after w'hat has Ix'cn aln*ady said of the extent 
of the Phoenician and Uabylonian coinnien*e/ Hut still 
older and mon‘ tin{x>i1(int testimony will Ix' fi>und on this 
subject in India itself. The colonriHl garments usually 
woni by the inhal>ita!its nf AvchIIivu have lR»fon» 

noticed, in the desiTiption of timt eity (juoted fnan thf» 
Ilamayami.' Tlie |>riuc*ipal (wsMej^e. however^ tt> which we 
would now refiT, is the on»* ilesenptive of the nuptial pre- 
sent made to Situ hv her fatht*r the kmtx of Videha.^ It 
consistt*<l of woollen stulK furs, preeiou'^ sttmes. tine silk, 
vestments of divers colours, princely oniamimts, and sninp- 
tuous carna<xes of (*verv kiinl. Now, what can we under- 
stand hv tin* t<*nn wtK>l!en stnllN hut thosi* (’aslunir sliawls, 
which still loriri part of (he feinah' attire m l%astern ciain- 
tries, and even in nnxlern Kurope / Only the finest <*l<»tlis 
of this material wouhl he u suitalde pres^ait to a kiiej^s 
daughter, and es[K‘eialiy. too, upon such an occasion. 'Hie 
{Missa^^e, therefore, just (piotisl, supplit‘S an additiimal pr<H>f 
in favour of the Ineh anti(|uity of these eelelmiteil falirieH. 
Mention is hImi made of (Mnirse woolhm (dollis, or tilts to 
cover wa<xj»;ons.* Articles of furriery, so rnucdi sought after 
in warm countries, us in (’hum, for lustanee, more hv wav 
of ornament than lor deh'iu e uoain^t the r(»ld, would of 
course? only coimr from northern climc‘s. With respect to silk 
stufl's, they are proh.ihly what w<* should h^ast of ad expe<*t 
to meet with in India at that <*arly periixl. 'I’he alawe, how- 
ever, is not tlie only pttssiure in the Hamayana where they 

are mentiomHl. V estments <*f silk an* iisuallv worn on festal 

¥ 

CKX!asions, ami even in tie* intiTior of the royal harems. 

m 

Such, also, we find to have* lK*cn tin* cas<? ujKm the recep- 
tion of Hajah Dasaratha’s four lieaiitiful daiijxhtera at th<* 
court of Ay<Mlhya.^ “ Kausalya, Suniitra, the fair Keikeyi, 
and the n^st of the knife's wivf»s, eat^er to embrace their 
beauteous daughters, n^ceiviHl the happy Sita, the far-fam^nl 
Urmila, and the two daughters of Kusa Dhwaja. All these 
ladtea, sumptuously clad in silk, and entertaining each other 

* See the fim rolume. ^ n. I.V)of thi« tolame. 

* HamapamOy i. 605. ’ Ibid. i. 201. 

* L 627. Compare nl 201. 
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with agreeable convers«tion, hastened to the temples of the 
gods to offer incense.” From the circumstance of these 
garments of silk being woni on state occrisions in the harems 
of princf^s, we might immediately conclude the stuffs to have 
been of foreign manufacture ; hut to this subject we shall 
have anotlier ojijxirtunity of reverting in the sequel. 

Besides the materials hitlu^rto notic(?d, Herodotus and 
Ctesias both mention the bark of tr<K?s b(?ing used in India, 
from very n*mote times, for the purpose of manufacturing 
cloth.^-^ In the Sacontula, we find garments of this descrip- 
tion worn by pious hennits and penitents;*** and Sacontala 
had a mantle of the same kind, (‘xpressly distinguished from 
the magnific(*nt apjiarel which was present(*d to her by the 
Devanies, whon she b(‘came the will* of Duslnnanta.** The 
king also, iluring the tinu' of liis penance, laid aside his 
robes of muslin and silk, and put on garments of a similar 
coarse texture,*’ 1'he manner in which tliis cloth was 
manufa(*tured, is no wlu‘n^ particularly described ; but there 
is a n*nmrkabl(’ passage' in the Sacontala, which says, that it 
was dried in tin* sun,** It must, therefore, have been dif- 
fen*nt from that made l)v the South-s<'a island(‘rs of the 
same material, as the lattt'r will not btnir moisture. Or, 
might it not have Ix'cn first wi'tttal during the process of 
manufacture, and tlu'n ex[K»sed to the sun ! 

Among articles of fcKMl, rice, a<*cording to the Ramayana, 
occupies the first place. Of this, various kinds are there 
distinguished ; and in tlie flourishing city of Ayodhya, the 
most esti'emed, as w(*ll as the most usually eaten, w'as that 
CJillc^l shali, which ri|Hm('d in tlie cold si'uson.** One of 
the most ('urious |)a.ssag<*s in the abovt' poem, relative to this 
subject, is the li.st of provisions and drink, with which Rajah 
V^Hsishtha regalixl the well-fed army of Vishva-Mitra 

Ever)’ man Imd wliat In' desinnl, sugar-ciuie, honey, laja,'® 
mireja,*’ wine, and the most generous liquors ; an immense 

• Hriton. iii, pXotKif. Ctks. Indit. 22. 

*• Joses’k n orA'4, vol. vi, n. 225. 2211. " Ibid. p. 257. 

** Ibid. p. 2?^ ^ ” Ibid, p, 2S9. ” JRamayana^ i. KML 

Bmmymm, i. Compare the dcseription of an entertainment aiven 
by Bhurdmaja, iii, 

•• A di»h conaijttinff of rice. [Fried grain, in Witaos’i 

** A firmented drina of molaiMca and water. 
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variety of dishes piled mountains high, and containing dam* 
ties for sucking, licking, chewing, and tlrinkingj** together 
with rice-curries, sweetnieabt, pftstrj\ and largi? vesseds t\[M 
with excellent curds and whey ; all utlapt<Hl to the >ix kinds 
of taste, and servt*d out in evt‘r\* dinK'tion, in thousands of 
vessels sw<*t*ten€*d with the inspi>s4it<Hl juice of the supir- 
cane.'’ What may excite our Mirprise in this copious enu- 
meration of provisions is the fact, that altlaaigh the question 
concenis an imtertainment given l(» Mddu*r>, wv nevertheh's?* 
6nd no allusion to more substantial finsl than men* sw<*ef- 


meats. The supir-caiie is not mdy inentiun«sl in the Hn- 
mayana, hut also in the l^awsof Menu*' and in tlie Periplus 
as an article of exjK)rtation. '' The juiee ol it is Munetinies 
dnink in a raw stati*, at others it is thiekein d and preMTVid 
in vessels for future us«»; hut ue jueet wtth lu) tmei^s of its 


iKnng rrdined. Of strong an<l intoxicating li(|uors, anri<ait 
India was acquainte<l with nam* than one sort; flu* um* <if 
them, however, wae» by no means grnenil. 1'he Humityana 
distinguislu's the Surs, who indulg*^! tluuuselves in these 
liquors, from lh«» Asurs, who al>Manie<l from them;** two 
sects which «*ven at that time must have bem of pretty an- 
cient standing, its they an* notu'ed in the old fable about the 
descendants of Aditi (who are the Surs; and Diti i who arc 
the Asurs). 


Under the luwl of strong li(ju<irs, wine is more than once 
mentioned in the ihimayuna. If we Mip|H)s(‘ this to m<*an 
wine made from grajK's, it nnivt, in that ros^*, have been 
imported; lK*caiis<% to the !h‘sI of our knowledge, they do 
not press the gra|>e in India itself.®" It is very douhlful, 
however, whether this sort of wine is to l>e unclerstoofl in 


the passages alludes! to ; and even aclmitting it to have bc*f*n 
intrrauced into tlie country^ as early as the time of the 
Ramayana, it would scarc^^ly Im? the usual drink of common 
soldiers, any more than it is at the presemt day. It app«^rs, 
indeed, much more prolatble that palm-wine i.s intendf^l hy 
the expreasion ; as this could Ije e^isily made in any part of 


“ Let the mder fiincy hinneelf in India, where they the juice of the 
cimr-eane and other succulent fruit*, iick ice, and <Jw the brtchnut. 

• Masr, Titi. 3MII. *• p. 9. ** i. 41ft, not- 

• In the wine is eevenii timoi mentioned a« an article of 

ahem ; for instance, in p. 22— where it is said to hare been brotighl from 
Itafy and Syria. 
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India, and was, moreover, in the time of the Periplus, im- 
ported from Arabia, which is the reason of its being called 
Arabian wine.®^ The strong liquors, liowever, in most 
general use throughout India, apj)ear to have been those 
obtained by distillation. The Raniayana mentions a bever- 
age of this sort procured from fruits and the sugar-cane;"^ 
and in Menu we find three principal kinds distinguished,''* 
acconling as the liquors in question were distilhxl from mo- 
lassiis, hruis(‘d rice, or tlu* Madhuca-tlower."*' Of the last 
we know nothing Iw^yond the mere narru; ; the two former 
are most liki^ly ecpiivalent to the arrack and rum of modern 
timi's. The llruhmans are forbidden the use of all three. 

India is the mother country of spic(‘s; and we have al- 
r(*ady shown, in the course of our iiHjuiriivs into Pha*nician 
commerce, that, from tin* most ancient tinu's, she supplied 
the wholi* western world with that article. Although in the 
few native* works at our |)r<‘s<Mit disposal there is no parti- 
cular mention made ofspic(*s, yet we cannot j)Ossibly doubt 
of their consumption in the country its(*lf. This silence, 
howevfT, is merely the (‘tl(*ct of a(*ci(h*ntal causes ; for nei- 
tluT M<‘nu or tlie Uunmyanu had any special occasion of 
alluding to the subject. But it is quiu* ciTtuin that pepj^iir 
was very early known to the western world us an article of 
commerce*; for The^ophnistus e*ven distinguishes sinenil va- 
ri<*ti<‘sof it.'*’ Togetlu’r with the* spire* itse'lf, the name also 
of pepjHT s<*(*ms to have migrated, probably through Persia, 
into the ceiuutries of the \\ <*st.‘” fhere is little doubt that 
it came eirigitiully from the southern [larts of Malabar, from 
Cwdun and the maghbourhocKl ; which was noticed for its 
growth of |H*p|a*r by ('osiuus in the sixth ceiitur)', and in- 
detnl is s<» at the pn*S4*nt day. 

With resjMH’t (e» articles of jH^rfumeiy, we are enabled to 
a^HMik more* d<*cisive»ly. 'Fhe's** im* of various kinds, partly 
foreign, as iVankincense*, and partly indigenous, as the san- 




tUuMfU Lntifotia. fC'aUeel nUo Mnhwah by the natives. Set* an intmtt- 
ingdwcn|Hion of thU ven curioiw and uticfuJ tree in tiie AshUh' /ir«, voL i 
p. 300, fej., toifeileet with an account of the native method of dittiUing the 
Aowera, |i. 3tia. Tuassu] 

• TaaopiiaA»T. /fiaf, PUnt. ix. 21. 

•* The Sanarrit name t« whence the Greek Latin piper, 

pqiper, etc* Da. HcNTRa^a Kcmarkt on the species of ^pper, etc*, in the 
' * ' Mm, vol. ix, p, 
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dai-wDod, whicli is frequently mentioned in the Hanmyana 
and the GiUigovinda,’''^ and was in eonuimn usi* thnm^hout 
India well as (Miina. Perfumes in ^eiH*nil, and {mrtieu- 
larly frankincenses were from tli(‘ most ancient tinu^s not 
confint‘d solely to the of sacrihce ; tluw wen* also 

indispensable reqinsitt^s in Hindu private life, and ab<»ve all 
on festxil occasions ; an example of which will la* found in 
the Kamavana, v\h(‘re the pu<*t desenlx*s the st»l(*mn entry 
of Bharata into Ins grandfather’s capital : I’he inhabit- 

ants, after havine: wati^red the streets, laid spnnkItHi them 
with sand, and jxi^rjdshi*!! them witli llouer-pots. ran^iMl in 
order, and contaimne: fnitrrant jilants m full lilos^nm. Tin* 
city was adorned with pirlands, and <*\haled the **<lo«rN of 
frankine(*ns<* and sw<*el‘smellm^ |H*rlumes, llie (|mmti!y 
of frankinefMi**e eoii'^iimeil m India dc‘ser\es to be purtieu* 
larly remarked, as it is not an mdiueiious proilni'fion. but 
imfiorted from Araiaa. ' Many other kinds of pr*rfume are 
mentioned ni the Periplus as benr^^ of native growth ; we 

can seareelv, liieiefore, doidit their having Iw'en usi*<l in 

« 

very remoie antHjmty. 

This is not the pla<*(* for < ouiiieratm|X in detail all the ob- 
jects of eomiiierce meiitioie'd in the earliest aeeoiiiils ol 
India ; such, for instam*c\ as female slaves, desfua d lor the 
replenishiiijjr of han*nis ; * dillerent sorts ot colours, as la<* ' 
and Hidij^o i tooethiT ilh lutsr aial precious metals; not 

** I, iii. IliT). f'lna <•!•*<' wlit'ff' ; ji. .'is, (>.*», Arrord- 

to wliirli. it on tlo* niouTil.iinH of Malriv,!. An odorifrrotjn 

unj^Mirnl uKo from tliK by rfslunn^^ llj<' v^oim! toaoWtl«*r and 

mixinif it witli oib lU' kmwn f 1 1'//*/ rrwX <#«//#% vol. n. No. i p. 112. s^j.) has 
furniAnctl us with a Irurnoi impnrv into ihf nafnn and |»rojH*r(mH of ihi'^ wfKKi. 
Thf pa>''ai»rs abtio* (junt'-d mu*-! Im* umlrr-'trMHl. in all prohalulit), <»f (In* li(‘i»t 
Mw-rici. of sa 4 }^labwo*>d, viz. tla* yidlowr, whif*li ^row> in Malalfcir, and not of 
tiu* ml fiort. 

. I. 

•* [Mr. ('oi i ««o<»KF has sat jsfartorily vliown, that »ho rf^finonn pirn a 
Olihanum (the frankinrrn^- of tin* anrjVnt^) i« an indipmons prfKiurtion of 
India as wa ll na of Arabia. Sto ho “ Ar< onnt of (ailiannm,” in ih^ 

Pun, vul. ix. p- 377, sq. Arronhm,^ to No , hi hh. howr\rr, (vol. i. p W.) a o 
not cvi?n a native of Arabia, tint (jripiialiy brmiiflit ihahtT from Aoyjofioia; in 
w’hich ojiinion he w mipixirtcd by Bruce. Set* Me iiiKMii, QueMti<>n 

I, i, fiOa. Rajaii Janaka h there repmw'nletl a* adding to H»* 
other tir«s»eiiU a Ihoiwand female flUves, adorned with cidlar* of gold. 

• CrriiiAJ*, cap. 21. ,, 

•* Indtaii black, (called fdXnc in the Peri/fins^ p. *<£X> a* ^cH a* ein- 

nabar, (p. Hd arc aWj mcniiontd. At the prciient day tndigo, called iff Utc 
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forgetting the celebrated Indian steel, ^ and many other valua- 
ble productions. But enough has been already said for the 
purpose of showing the extent of ancient Hindu commerce, 
considered witli reference to its principal objects. 

The nature of the* country, however, rendered the inter- 
nal commerce of India diflbrent from tliat of the rest of 
Asia, in r(*spect of transportation ; for it was not necessary, 
nor indeed was it always imssible, to employ caravans, as 
in the extensive tnicts of Inner Asia. That this mode of 
conveyance wa.s nevertheless occasionally resorted to, we 
learn from the beautiful episode of Nala, where Damayanti 
in her flight is representcnl to have joined a caravan of mer- 
chants.*^* But the beasts of bunhm made use of, in this 
instance, are tame elephants, which were therefore attacked 
in the night and dispersf^fl by their wild brethren of the 
forest ; and besi<h‘s, the caravan in (juestion appears to have 
b<»!ong<Ml to sonu' royal p(*rsonag(‘, rather than to a company 
of private* merchants.^' The* greatest f>art of India, that is 
to stiy, the* whole of the* peninsula. lK*ing tniversed with 
roe^kv mountains, would scarc(»lv, if at all, admit of the cm- 
ployrnent of cam(*ls ; and the* nuKlenite* distances l>etwoen 
one town and anothe*r, anel the ge*ne*nil spread of civilization, 
would enable me'n'hants to tmve*! alone* with p(*rfect secu- 
rity, while* river-navigution anel the* coasting tnvle* aflbrded 
tmusual fucilitms for transporting merchandise*. The (hinges 
and its tributary streMims were* the* grand commercial routes 
of Northern India; and me*ntiem is also made of navigation 
on the rivers of the* jH*ninsula in the south.'**^ It is not 
imprtdmbh*, inde*e*e!, that artificial i'out(*s b<*twwn the Ganges 
and the* Inelus, as we find to have !><*t*n the case in after- 
times,*’' exisl<*d e*ven at an (»arli<»r jH*ri<Ki. The great high 
n>ads ae'ioss the country are not only frequently men- 
tioncxl in the Ilamayana;*' but we also r<*ad of a piirticular 

niUtvo* nU, ii. f. dark Rtill forms a principal branch of the commerce 
India and Bokham. 

». Imlic. rap 4. 

•* AWfM. etb Hopf. p. Sts. rtc. See p. Ifib of this volume. 

•* It is called the ramvan of King Cnandir. AViw, xii. 13^ 

•• The /Vri)i/»a (p. 29) expressly remarks, that merctiandise was turns- 
jKirted from the commercial towns of the interior to the sea-coast on carrutgrs 

, p. 31. The river-toUs are specified in Mase, viii. 406. 

p. KUO. As, for cxninple, Ramnftnm, iii. 
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class of men who were commissioiUKl to kwp tliein in re- 
pair.^^ According to Arrian, the conmnwial intercourse 
between the eastern and wt^stern coasts was carritnl on in 
country-built vessc'ls ; and wh<‘n we consider tlu‘ liigh an- 
tiquity of the ptmrl-tisheries in tlie straits of C<*vlon, to- 
gether with the necessary requisite's tlu'n'to, we can hanlly 
doubt that such wits also tin* ca>e many hundred years 1 m‘- 
fore his time. It would apjx'iir, then» that conviwance of 
nierchandisi* by means of a caravan, its in other countri(*s td’ 
the East, continiKnl always foreign to the practict' of Indio, 
unless the multitud(*s of jiilgrims and pi nitents, that were 
continually reM>rting to places of suiu tity, mu\ lx* sahl to 
have compensated for the want «»f it. 'fhe almost iu- 
luanerahle crowds that yearly tloek to lh*nar(‘s, .lie^gmuiut, 
and els^'whert*, amount mg to many huudn»d tluuisands (»f 
souls, would obviously give ri.M* to a .s|x*eies i»f eonmH’rce 
unitiHl with devotion;*' and markets and fairs would U* a 
natural, and in<h'(*d an nidispoiisable ri'quisite to satisfy the 

•* The |>nnr!|)fll im iif Iwiok iii. wtirre the jmX‘ 1 deserjU-H the 

j»n‘i»aratiofj-s tniule fnr Hlj.Hratu’** *• Tlw people were etdleetitl li>- 

^etner who Mipermteiuhnl dilTen^nt (lurt*^ of tl»e fuads ; aide riirjM'Hter*», d»i;)kjerK, 
engiueerH, hind day lal>ourer> witit cartH, hewers »»f wimsI/’ et<‘. it t» not, 
indeeil, jMjhilively fn»‘ntit)fje<l that were rej^tilar arliheMl road** ; for then* 

is nothin}* of th«* sort <'Vi*n .at tlio |>r*'sfut day to Iw* fonnd in India; Imt tiiey 
were at hast Im^aten or h*vrllrd wavM. Ilowr\er, in n. w** read that 
“lindgt*^ are laiilt, r<K*ks l#roken tliron^^h, eaiiaU and wedK dnjf, an<l ihe 
roads pianti’d with tlower^ and tre<‘'. • thu'. lolorind, iln v reM'nd>lr tliir euu»*e- 
ways of heaven." Tliere is no allusion to milestones, tlioui*h olherwMM* wtdl 
know n in tite Knsf. 

*• It will Ik" tuiflieient hy way of illustration, lo quote Cajit. IlardwnkeV 
aec*amt of the juljjnrnaf^* and fair held at liurdwar on the Carij^es, in .'^KT 
N. lat. Sec A$iafu vol. vi. j». 31*2. “Tiiiii fair/' says the Captain, **U 
an annual assenihlaji^e of UiikJus, t‘» hnfhe, hir a certain numlMT of days, in 
the waters of the fi.tnj^es, at this roiiMTraf«-d sitot. Tlie multitude rolleeteJ 
hen* <m this occasion, nii^dit, I think, with iiKMieraiion, lie cotn|iuled at two 
and a half miUionH of soul?*. Aiihoujifh the jHTfonrmnce of a reh}i(iouii duty t* 
their primary" ohjeri. yet many avail thi iuM-Ues of tfir opjiortunity to transact 
hasinesK, and carry on an extensive annual eoinmerce. In thia concourse of 
nations, it is a matter of no small amusement to a curious oWrver to trace 
the dress, features, maniierH, etc., whieli charactenx^" the ja*ople of the difler- 
i»nt couiitrit** of C'ahul, (’ashmir, I*;vhore, Rutan, .Siririai^ur, ('ummow, and 
the plains of Hindustan. From some of theae very distant countries, wimle 
famdiea, men, women, and children, umlerlaki' the journey ; mnw travelhn^f 
on foot, fu>me on horM-liack, and many, |»artieuUrly women and chiUlr<*n, in 
long heavy carta, raih'd, and covered with sloping matlefl roofs, to defend 
them agaiiiat the sun and wet weather; and during the rontiruiance of ii>c 
fair thi^ serve also as habiiatums." And yet liurdwar i* l#y no mean# in 
the first rank of holy placet I Markets and Vairt are expre**ly meiitioiicd in 
the iii. 
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wants of such throngs of people. And consequently, too, 
the establishments already noticed under the appellation of 
choultries, the erection of which was considered a religious 
duty, and whose forms not imfrequently displayed all the 
magnificence of nativcj arcliitecture, might be said to have a 
similar destination with the caravanserais of other Eastern 
countries, without, however, tlie resemblance between the 
two being exactly p(‘rfect. 

Altliougli coininercial traffic was not carried on in India, 
as elsewlains by means of* caravans, yet there was necessarily 
an occasion for the (‘stablislirnent of certain intermediate 


de|>6ts and placivs of mercantih* resort. I'liesc* were partly 
in the inl(*rior of the (‘ountry, and partly also on the coast; 
and the nam<?s of lhr<*e <»f tlann are givtm by the author of 
the Periplus : ()/ene to the north of tin* |x*ninsula, and 
Tagara and Pluthana in th<‘ intiTior. The first of these, 
Ozene, or, under its iiiodern appellation, Oujein, is the pre- 
sent capital of Scindiah, out* of the most powerful of the 


Malirutta chi(‘llains, but 
as an ancient <utv, and “ 


it is also r(.*pr(‘sented by Arrian 
forinerlv ’ a roval nvsidence.** At 


first, ()zen<‘ was the niarkt‘t for internal traffic, and sup- 
plied the neighlHiuring country with necessaries ; at a sub- 
sequent p(»riod, how(‘veT, it also !)(*canie the emporium of 
foreign comm<irc<* for inland j>roductions, such as the onyx- 
stone, muslins, coarsi' and fine calicos, which it transmitted 


to tin* havcni of Barygaza for ex|H)rtation ; and probably it 
was also a de|H)t for tin* produce of mon» distant northern 
countries of whi<*h we shall have iK‘c«vsion tospi^ak hereafter. 
Ozene was at all tim(‘s reckoneil in the numlM^r of holy towns, 
and indciHl of the first rank, the surrounding territory, for 


** l». 27, 2 S. The imHiorn Oiycin i:* ont* mile distant from the 

ancient town, which wan ovcrwhclmctl by nn earthqiwike, h« rejiort in 
the time of Vicramadiiyn. At the depth of fn>m tiheen to cijjhteen feet, 
entire whUh of extrnonluuuy hued hrickN \:mv>us utensils, and an- 

cient coitu have Uvu discovered ; and, vi liai is. mon.' hingnlar, a large Quan- 
tity of wheat. Adjoining; ihe>e nuns is a subtemincun |>uiace, tuiid to nave 
been the alnale of Hajah Bhirtiry, the brother of Yienmoditya, It contains 
n galleries, and aimrtmenU, euriou«ly car\'al with hguiv« of men in 
high relief. It is, hoi^ever, in){>ossible to explore the whole, a great portion 
of the ruins being choked no aith rubbiah. See Ht n'tks’s narrative, in the 
AsittHe vol. vl \\ Uwjein ia, therefore, certainly one of the most an- 
cient towns in India, and it is also a place of great aancuty ; both which cir- 
cumstanecs would concur in proving it to have been originally an eslablith- 
meiit altogether resembling those olEUora and KIe(dianta, 
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the space of two coss in circumference, being held to be 
sacred.’^ It is, therefore, of course, the resort of pilgrims ; 
and every year, at a particular season, an immense number 
of people flock together from all parts into the town, a cir- 
cumstance which immcHliately explains the reason why 
Ozene, as the residence of kings and a place of such |x?cu- 
liar sanctity, should become the princijml d(»p6t of interior 
commerce. 


In the interior of the l)(*eeun, two places, Tagara and 
Pluthana, are expressly mentioiu*d as the most im|M)rtunt 
commercial sttiples in the whole province.*" Tin* first of 
these is the ancient l)(H)gur, or Devagiri, “the hill of the 
gods, ’ celebrated for its pagodas, and also for tlu* closi' 
proximity of the still mon* eeh'brated Kllora;*' and con- 
sequently we have hen*, too, another j)roof of the intimate 
connexion subsisting between tin* (‘stablishment of inland 
commcTce uial njllgion ; for Tagara, b(‘ing consid(T(*d one 


of the most famous sanctuaries in tin* <*ountrv, would of 
eours<i ow(* all its importanc<*as a phate of naarantih* n*sort, 
to the gr(*at numlxT of pilgrims who for more than a thou- 
sand vears had been wont to assianble then*. I'la* author of 


the Periplus reckons Tagara among lla* largc^st cities of In- 
dia, even in his time ; a eireunistanee w hich wouhl naturally 
lead us to infer a long period of antecedent spl(*ndour. 


From lienc(^ coarse* and tine cotton gocnls, dilicnait kiials of 


muslin, and other indigenous pnxluclious, wen* convey(*d 
over ditticult roads to the port of Barygaza, to be ship|M*d 
for foreign count ri<*s. 

The situation of Pluthana is not so w'cll ascertaimil. 


Acconling to th<» preseait te*\t of the* Periplus, it should l>e 
sought for at a disUmeeof twenty da}>’ journey to the .south- 
ward of Harj gaza ; and Tagam is said to have l«H*n te n 
days* jenirney to the <*ast Pluthana. At first we* might 
siipjX)se^ it to 1 h* the same; with the* ineKlern Patual, which 

in fact is alx)ut a liunelred anel fifty mile*8 distant to the 

♦ 

w estwanl of Tagani, and cons(*quc;ntly ifie; journey be;tw7'en 
the two places w'ould require; a s[>ace e:»f ten day.s to ae;ceim- 
plish with heavy laden carriages over difficult and moun- 
tainous routes ; but then the; distance from PatuaJ to 


A}fm Acbari^ ii. 54e5. ** p. 29. 

** Sc€ p. 72 of ihi« voIuBir. 
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Oujein,^ instead of being only twenty, is at least thirty 
days' journey. The passage, however, in the Periplus is 
manifestly corrupt ; and we must therefore be content with 
mere conjecture. Nevertheless, iinder all the circumstances, 
it is quite clear that Pluthana was situate among the Ghats, 
for it was tin* general market for onyx-stones, which were 
trans{)orted from this town over very bad roads to Barygaza.^ 

Th(' most active internal commerce, however, was that 
carried on in the northern jmrts of India, along the course 
of the (janges. Here was the royal highway, extending 
from Taxila on the Indus, through Lahore, to Palibothra on 
the (ianges ; and wliicli, measured by svha'uSy was upwanis 
of ten thousand stadia in hmgth.*’*" The first writer, we be- 
lieve, who makes any mention of this road is Megasthenes ; 
but whether it existed before the time of Ahixander is very 
doubtfuh as Arrian does not expn?ssly notice it ; and the 
aidmeaHurenient by schans is not of Indian but Persian 
origin. On the other liuiub the facility with which Alex- 
arid(‘r was abh* to advance, us well as the frequent use of 
chariots among the ancient Hindus, would chuirly sliowthat 
th(*re was no want of levellcKl roads in this part of India. 
Even the Ilanuiyana d(*scribes in a circumstantial manner, 
the rua<l leading from Ayt)dhya over the (hinges, by Hasti- 
napur and the Jumna through l^ihore, to the city of Ginibe- 
raja in the interior id' tlie Punjab ; and by which Rama, 
after the death of his father, was eondiict(*d to Ayodhya. 

The observations hitherto niadt*, will at leiust serve to 
throw some light on the internal comnu rce of India ; and 
the latt<»r probably will receive additional illustration by 
combining therewith tlie n\sults of our inquiry into the 
c-oinmerce of the sune country, u.s it <‘xisti‘<l in times ante- 
rior to the rtdgn of tlu* Ptolemies. In conducting this in- 

[Thr author i>ri»hably n«‘ans nar\*gnw\, though both towns appear to be 

' ■ “ " fnun ratuat. Transl.1 

• Kh\ cit. [ W 1 1 . for u. with ever)" appearance of probability, sup- 

|M>seii Pluthana to In* the modem Pultanah, situate on the Rt»utht"m bank of 
the (lodavery ; about two hundriHl and seventetm British miles to tht* touth- 
mtird of Baroaclk See .iswa*r vol. i. p, sq. T»AXSt.] 

• SriABo. ji, lOlO. Casai BOV has demonstrated the true reading to have 
been 10,000 stadia, insurml of 20.000. It is the same road spoken of by 
PtiBT, Uid, AW. vol. vl p *il. and which WitroBD {AthtHc JUeM, voL ia. p. 

etc.) and other writers have emWavourt'd to e3C|)lain ; but they do not in- 
form u« whether its antiquity n"acln*s as far laick as the times oi whkh we 
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quiry, wc shall confine ourselves to the same liinitfKl prin- 
ciples of criticism already prescribed for examininj^ the 
other; that is, we shall only make use of the information 
contained in later writers, such, for instance, as the Feriplus 
of Arrian, in so far fortli os it either din'ctly refers to mon* 
ancient times, or is capable of throvvinp^ some liti^ht on them, 
in connexion with the accounts furnished by earlier writers. 
In the mean time, hovvev(»r, we would r^njiiest the reader 
always to boar in mind a n'lnark, the profiriety of wliich 
must by this time be sufticientlv eviflent, and will lx* further 
corroborated in the sequel : viz. that the* internal comme'rce 
of the East has un(lerp:one little* other clump* than what 
would arise from partial eleviations in the route; while* on 
the contrary, the* dire*ction (»f \\ e*ste*rn commerce ha.s be*<*n 
subje'ct to consielerable modifications. 

The* natunj of the country iinel its prcxluctions, te^p^ether 
with tlie peculiar p‘nius e)fthe* |)e*ople* themselves, l)oth con- 
tribute»(l to rende*r Hindu coinme*rc<* of a passive rather than 
an active* character. I'or as the* j)r<Mluctions e)f India were? 
always in high re»quest with the* \Ve*ste*rn world, the Hindus 
would cle*arly have* no occasion to truns|Hirt tlie*m to fbre*ign 
countries themse*lve*s ; tli(*y woulel of courM* exfM*ct the* in- 
habitants of the latte'r to (’omc and fe*tch what th(‘y wunte?d. 
And apiin, the* Hindu natitaiul clianicte*r has no pre*tensions 
to that harely spirit of adve»iiture*, winch is capable* of achieev- 
ing the most cxtniordiimr)* unch‘rtakings. Mdnle their fa- 
ble*s abound witli j>nKlii:ious e'nti*rprise*, the |>e*ople them- 
se:*lves are content to l<*ad a qin(*t and |M*aceful life, with just 
so much activity as is r<*quisite* to guide the plough or di- 
rect the .shuttle*; without ninning the risk of hazanlous and 
unne*ce*ssarv adventure. Their India — tliedr Jambu-dwipa, 
comprisexl in thedr estimation the limits of the? known world. 
Separated from the rest eif Asia by a chain of imjiassoble 
mountains on the? north ; w hile on all other sides the* ocean 
formed a barrier, which, if tlieir laws are silent on the sub- 
ject, yet at lea^ the?ir habits or their cu.stoms would not 
permit them to transgrf*ss ; we can find no certain proof 
that the Hindus were ever mariners. 

These rcmark.s, however, must only lx? understood os ap- 
plicable to the great body of the nation, without at all im- 
plying that some particular individuals were not enterprising 
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enough to pass the seas, and establish themselves in foreign 
countries, in order to profit by commercial speculation. 
Merchants of this kind are expressly mentioned in the Ra- 
mayana, who ‘‘ traffic beyond sea and bring presents to the 
king.”*‘ In fact, no law liad ever forbidden this species of 
commerce ; on the eontniry, the Institutes of Menu contain 
several regulations which tacitly allow it, in giving the force 
of law to all commercial contracts relative to dangers incur- 
red by mx or land.*'^ Moreover, the religion of the Hindus 
does not recognise the Egyptian principle of the sea being 
impure. The latter is assigned its own peculiar sovereign; 
and according to mythological report, the sea, that is, the 
Bay of Bengal, owed its origin to tlie influx of the holy 
stream, the (iang(*s.''^ It is w('ll known that the Hindu 
merchants, called Banians, an* in the habit of traversing the 
ocean, and settling in foreign countries. And a modern 


writer obsiTves,'^ that, “Hie commerce of Arabia Felix is 


entirely in the hands of tlu* Banians of (Juzerat ; who, from 
fathf*r to son, have* established th(*mselves in the country, 


and an* |)roteot(*(l by tin* governm(*nt, in consideration of a 
certain imfiost levied u|>on th(*ir (*stimated property."’ We 
can easily conc(*ive this to have be(*n the cas<* also in much 
earlier times. In tin* Hitopadesa ” it is said, “ A ship is a 


necessar)’ reijuisiti* for <*nabling man to traverse* the ocean;’' 
and in anotner pus.sage we read of ascertain merchant, 
who, after having Ix'en tw(‘lve years on his voyage, at last 


** Ramn^am, iii. *X\7> 

“ (Stt' Mtm , iii. \iii. 157. Sir W. Jontvs hius Fupposed that from 
Inatomry uu’niioncd in the la\V'» of Menu, tlu* lliiulus must liave been 

navipatufK in tlie of that work. Now. that ships tx'lonjTin^ to Hindus 
went to M*a, and that a pn»|Hirtionatr initTcst for tlio hazard of the sea was 
to lie tmid on money lK»rrowed, must U* |HTfi‘ctlv true; but it remains to be 
proveii that the seamen were Hindus. And SirNV.V (*ndeavour toprtive (hat 
they u^eii the sea in former ages, proves that it is contrary to their principles 
nn4 proctiee lu later times. It is only within ihm* few* years that the Eng- 
lish nave licen aide to carry their sejKiys to 4*<"a; and in doing this, there 
seems to have licen employed money, discipline, and a variety of fictions, to 
salve their conscience, k'lshcrmcii there are, hut they can cook and eat 
their food on shore ; and even fishermen are an abomination in Malabar. 


Merchants, however, may grow* rich at home while other nations are their 
carriers} and the Armenians, who are nonaWgators themselves, freight ships 
in every pnrt of India, Transl.] 

•• i, 400. 

•* From the accounts of M. CtorpaT, in the AUaem. Otijcr^ Ejikmm, for 
November, 1816, p. 

• Sia W. ioMls’s vol. vi. p. IM. 
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returned home with a cargo of precious stones.’’'^ But 
what makes the case still more evident, is the story toUl in 
the Sacontala of the merchant Danavriddhi, whose inmu'nse 
wealth devolved to the king on the former’s perishing at sea, 
and leaving no heirs behind hini.^^ If, in addition to these 
authorities, the reader wislu's for mon‘ decisive historical 
proof, he will find it in the Periplus ; which, bt*sid('s hut- 
chants of Arabia and (Jreece, mentions also the Banians of 
India, who, for comnuTcial purpost*s, had established tiumi'* 
selves on the north side of the island 4)f So<*otni.'^ 

The foregoing remarks will, it is hop<*d. serve to explain 
in some degree the mannm' in which the Hindus look a part 
in external commerces ^\"e have se(*n that although it was 
not their general practic<* to travel in (*aravans, or to man 
vessels for the purjKises of commerc(‘, yet it Uy no means 
follows that private; individuals had not (*\t(‘nsive mercantile 
transactions with fonugn countri<»s, and ev(*n occasionallv 
undertook long voyages thems(*Iv(*s. \Vv shall now then 
proce(Hl to in(|uire into this foreign commerce of the Hin- 
dus, according to its several directions, towards thf* north, 
east, and west; and (*xamine each (luarter in successam. 

The only country in the north with which India lm<l 
commercial relations wits China.-**^ Notwithstaialmg all the 
obstacles which nature luTsc’lf has inl(;rpos<Mi, such as ap- 
parently inaccessible mountains, and pathless dc<;(‘rts, it is 
impossibh; to doubt the existence*, cvtai from very remote 
times, of a commercial intenronrse betw(*en the two coun- 
tries ; particularly as we meet with arti(rh*s of Chinese mer- 
chandise in India. Silk stufls and garments of tin; same 
material, are menliomxl in tin* Hamayanu as onlinarily worn 
in the harems of great men.^"“ Whether, infhred, tlie rich 
nuptial vestments sfxiken of in the Sacontala,^’’ might not 
likewise have been made of silk, we shall leiive our 
readers to determine. The Periplus, however, exprr*ssly 
mentions silk stuff’s, and also spun silk^ as articles of 

W. Jones’s Work*, p. KO, ** IbM. p. *2 

fjrWuir, p. 17. Thmr cal Ifd the island of DioHroriat'?^- 

ViNCENT, voL ii. p. 574. has alrcatlv shovrn that the name of China 
U oi Hindu orijnn, and came to us from Inffia. [The uonl Smim ^J*^**^ 
the Bible, Isaitm, xlix. 12. Conu>art* also a passa^p: in 121 ; 

the ** NouTeaox Melanges *’ of Xf. Abel, ItrmtmUt li. r ' 

• See p. 273» of this roltimc. 

• $l« W. Jones’s If W jU, trol, vi. j>. 257*] 
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foreign importation.^ That silk is the indigenous produc- 
tion of China and the neighbouring country of Tangut, on 
its western frontier, both compris^ by the ancients under 
the indefinite appellation of Serica, is a fact too well known 
to require proof we have, therefore, only to ascertain by 
what route, and in what manner, the commerce in question 
was carried on. 

It is an undeniable fact, that a land traffic between India 
mid China has existed heretofore, and probably is still in 
being at the present day. But the obscurity in which this 
part of our subject is involved, cannot altogether be cleared 
away, in consequence of the very small number of European 
travellers who nave investigated the countries bordering on 
the route. With r(*gard to the comnuTce itself, we shall 
begin by quoting some decisive testimony from the Periplus, 
which will set tlie matter beyond a doubt. The first place 
mentioned in that work, as being situate on the eastern side 
of the peninsula, is Masalia; which extended a considerable 
way along the* coast, and was famous for the manufacture of 
cotton pi(jce gocxls.^^ That this can be no otlier than the 
modern Masulipatan, is sufficiently proved by its situation, 
name, and produce.^ The next commercial town men- 
tioned by our author, is one situate on the moutlis of the 
Ganges, and Inuring the same name as the river, where 
betel, pearls, and the finest sorts of muslin were sold. Then 
follows an account of the island, or mther peninsula, of 
Chryse, which is mentiom^d as the furthest part of India 
towards the east; comprising, in fact, the modern Avo, 
Pegu, and Malacca. Ti> the northward of this, and con- 
tiguous to the t>cean, lay a country in the interior of which 
we find the large city Thinu ; from whence raw and spun 

• PeriftiuMf p, 3(». 

• [It is not at all improbable that ailk was also indi^noos in India eren at 
« reniote ei>och. Sw briiLEOKL, Iferiin Kakmder, p. 9. Fa. Teansl.] 
fit is woruiy of notice, that the Rudra-Ynmala-Tantra, in an enumeration oi 
Hindu castes, mentions Uic Fundraras and Pattasutracaras, or feeders of silk- 
worms, and silk-twisters ; this authority, therefore, in conjunction with Uie 
frequent allusions to silk in the most ancient SaTiscrit hooks, may be consider- 
ed at decisive of the question, provided the antiquity of the Tantra be allowed ; 
of which Mr. Colcbrookc seems to have no doubt. See hit Essay on Indiaii 
Ciassfs, in Atmik jEssetmAes, vol. v. p. 61, sq. Silk is known throughout the 
ArcbipeUigo by a Sanscrit name, sir^en. Teahsl.] 

I, p. 3A. • V iNCENT, vol. ii. p, 5SJ3. 

^ 36. U Aic itryicry, Bipa, rwi “ 
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silk and silk stuffs were conveyed by land through the coun* 
try of the Bactrians to Barygaza ; and also by the Ganges 
to Limyrica. From the last words of this passage it is evi- 
dent that silk was imported into India by two difteremt 
routes ; one towards the west altogether by land, through 
Bactra, and the other towards the east by the tJanges. The 
city Thina, whether it be Pekin or some other large towm 
in Western China, was in either case the great (?mporium of 
silk merchandise in these parts. Th(^ next qiuvstion, there- 
fore, for us to decide is, by whom and by what routes was 
this traffic in silk carri(‘d on t 

With regard to the persons engagi'd in the abov(* com- 
merce, there is a very remarkable testimony contained in a 
passage of Ctesias, already quoted on anothe^r occuision,'" and 
which we have always considered as pn‘s<Miting the earht*st 
traces to be found of any coniK^xion between China and the 
Western world. ‘‘ The Indians, says he, “ who live near 
the Bactrians, make expeditions into the* gold d<‘s(Tt, in 
armed companies of a thousand or two thousand me*n. But, 
according to re{)ort, th(*y do not r(*turn home* for ihre^e* or 
four years.’' Now we* have before shown that the de*sert 
here mentioned is the gr(*atone of Cobi, and the* “ Ineliuns 
are the northernmost inhabitants of the? country, or thosti 
who bonlered on the Paropamisus. But the* (*x])eelitions 
through this dessert, made in such num(‘r()us caravans, and 
for so long a space of time, fer what r(*gion could the^y be 
intended, or whither, in fact, w^mld they lead, except into 
China ? The writer, it is true, having only heard of gold as 
the object in quest of which theses e?x[K*ditions were under- 
taken, makes no mention of silk, with which, probably, lie 
was unacquainted. It were superfluous, however, to prove 


cat rh Movtov rb Sifpiciv i/c BapvyaZav Barrp^ ^piroi* 

KiuvoikAv ird^v hit rov rdyyov vorafiov. That the Thina of the I <*rii)lii« mu«t 
be looked for in the north, that is, in Serica or China, is quite evident from 
the express words of the passage just quoted, Ptolemy, however and oiner 
writers, place a town of that name in Malacca, near the modem Teiiassenm. 
Concerning this determination and the reasons for it, sec Mannert, voi, v. 
p, 234 275. 

•Some writers identify it with the “ Senim Metropolis,” of Ptolemy j 
others take it to be the present Se-Chuen. 

• Sec the chapter on the Babylonians. 

• Apud iBLiAH. An, iv. 27. This passa^ is not to be found »mtmg 
the Fragments of Ctesias, because it stan^ only at the end of the copter, 
but that it is really borrowed from that writer is evident from the context. 
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that silk might have been used as a medium of exchange for 
gold, and that the most valuable production of China would 
surely not have been suffered to remain a useless com- 
modity in the hands of the merchant. The individuals in 

? uestion, then, were North Indians, that is, inhabitants of 
Jabul and liadakshan, wlio travelled in numerous caravans 
for the productions of China, which they either exported 
themselves, or tiunsmitted for that purpose to their neigh- 
bours the Bactrians, in whose country the first principal 
mart of the carrying trade for Media, as well as India Pro- 
p(»r, was most probably situated. At all events, these mer- 
chants are represented as travelling through Bactra in order 
to reach India and Barygaza; l)ut whether their route 
was altog(jther by land, or partly down the Indus, can only 
be determined by conjecture. The accounts we have of 
Alexanders expedition evidently show, that an active navi- 
gation must have existed on that river and its confluent 
streams long before his arrival ; otherwise he could not in 
so short a time have collected a sufficient number of vessels, 
for enabling him to embark the gr(‘atest part of his army, 
and so transport th(»m down the Indus to its mouth, pass- 
ing in his way by Pattula, a commercial port situate on the 
delta of the river. 

That part of our c|uestion which relates to the particular 
routes by which this coinmeTO* was carried on, may be an- 
swereil by applying the accounts of later times, as the na- 
ture of the subject will allow us to do, to the elucidation of 
an earlier period. Thest* accounts are funiished by Pto- 
lemy,’* who calculates the distances between the Euphrates 
and Serica acconling to the determinations of Marinus. He 
mentions as a principal commercial station, a certain Uthinos 
pyrgos, or stone tower, which was situate under the same 
parallel of latitude (42'') as Byzantium and the capital of 
the Seres, from which latter place it was seven months* 
journey distant. The approach to this tower was through 
a defile at the point of junction between the north and south 
chains of the Imaus, that is, where the great mountain range 

According to Ujc latest Russian accoonUt, the principal rendezvous of the 
ciumvans which set out for Indio, Persia, and Asiatic Russia, as well as China, 
is the modem Bokhara. So that what the ancient Bactra was formerly, 
Bokhara it now. 

** FtoIh I cap. 1 1, 1 % 
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of Taurus, on the western frontier of Little Bucharia, di- 
vides itself into two branches, skirting the vast plain of the 
desert of Gobi. 

It is only within these few years that additional light has 
been thrown on this statement of Ptolemy ; and the tower 
itself, so interesting a monument for the history of com- 
merce, been actually proved to exi4. WV an* indel)t(*d for 
this information to \\ ilfonl, who had it from a Russian of 
the name of Czerniehev, who had Ixvmi nuah* prisontT on 
the fronti('rs of Sil)(*ria bv tlu* Kalmuek'i, and sold as a slave 
to the Usbeek Tatars. In the v<‘ar his master, who 

was a merchant, w(*nt to trad<‘ from Bokhara to (’asligar, 
Yarkand, and Gashmir; and being |)leas(‘d with his lie- 
haviour, gave him his liberty ; uptm which, in company 
with sonu* Armenians, he came to Luekmiw, wh(*n* h(‘ was 
relieved by 8ir Lyre Goote, whos(» giaierosity enabh'd liim 
to revisit his nativi* country. Acconling to the Russian's 
narmtive of his travels, ‘‘ Wblford says, “ d’la* eh*vat(Ml plains 
of Mem arf^, pijrhaps, tin* high(*st sjiot, or at haist i\\v high- 
est flat, in the old continent. Its height towards India and 
Ghina is ])rodigious : it is not so consi(h*rabh* toward the 
north, and is still less towanl tla^ north-west, when* the 
ascent between the stone-tower and the station of the mer- 
chants trading to China, is by no means very difficult. 
The stone-tower still (*xists under tin* nana* of (Muhel-Sutun, 
or the Forty (Columns,’’ and is famous all over thesis coun- 
tries. The station of the m(*rchants is still their [dace* of 
rendezvous to this day, and is called Takhti-Suleirnan, or 
the Throne of Solomon. 'I'h<* tow’(*r is at tin? extr(*mitv of 

ft 

a small branch, jutting out of a range of mountains to the 
left of the road, or to the* iioiih, and which |>roj(*c.ts towanl 
the south, and ends abruptly in the middle of a plain.^* Its 


” Afiatic Jte», vol. viii. p. 323. 

” The ruins of Pcrsepolis Jirc also called by the Persians Chehl-Mendr, 
agreeably to their usual custom of expressing an indefinite numla»r by the use 
of a definite, such as forty. Can this tower lx* the Temple of the Sun, men> 
tioned by Ctesias in the eighth chapter of his Indica? See Persians, p, R4. 

In 4P N. lat., GST E. long. [In the majis hitherto published, the gi*©- 

O hy of these countries is extremely defective. The new Allas by Sidney 
has a place called Takhti-Suleiman laid down in lat. 3P *M.y\ which is 
much too far south to be in the route of merchants travelling from Bokhara 
to China ; to say nothing of its being represented on the left hank of the 
Indus, on a plain, and far away from any mountains. Tuansl.] 
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extremity, consisting of a solid rock, has been cut into a 
regular shape, with two rows, each of twenty columns. 
The front part is in a very ruinous condition, and the up- 
per row of columns remains suspended from the top ; the 
columns below answering to them, with their entablature, 
having been destroyed. It is a most wonderful work, and 
ascribed by the natives to supernatural agents, as usual.” 
The latest Russian information which we have been able to 
procure, relative to Bokhara, serves to confirm the above 
account. Bokhara is now what Bactra formerly was, the 
grand mart of Indo-(.1iines(! traffic. Upwards of three hun- 
dred Banians are <\stablish(*d there, and the road leading 
from thence to India through Bactra, which is tw^(dve days' 
journey distant, is still in coniinon use. The route from 
Bokhara to China passes through 8amarcand, Cocan, Takhti- 
Suleinmn, or the Stoiu'-tovver, and tlui neighbouring town 
of Owsh, where th(‘ mountains begin. 

This tower so calhal was therefore a building of consider- 
able extent ; probably a large caravanserai, witli a sanctuary 
atUiched. According to the Russian accounts, it is still 
much fre<jucuted by pilgrims: it is h(‘re also we find the 
miraculous stone,'*’ said to be of sovenugn application in all 
diseases. At the entrance of the (h‘sert, some such monu- 
mcnUil (‘difice as the ulH>\e would natumllv enough be re- 
quired, and therefore easily become an important commercial 
station. By menus of this building, it is ea.sy to detenninc 
the particular route as w(*ll as the length of time employed 
by the Hindu merchants in tluur journey to China.’^ If 
wo assume ('ahul, or rather Bactra, as their place of de- 
parture, the exjiedition would take a north-easterly direction 
as far as the forty-first degree of north latitude. It would 
then have to ivseend the mountain.s, and so arrive at the 
stone-tower through th<' defile of Hoshan or Owsh. From 
hence the route led by Cashgiir, beyond the mountains, to 

** Qtt. The stono called Y wche jirolmbly ? 

•• The route of Czemicl>ev from Cogend to Cashgar is as fo]loii*s. From 
Co^nd to Cucan, two days’ journey ; to Marhclan, one day ; to Qheraba and 
Chitiel-Hutun, two days ; to the pass of Hoshan, one day ; to the lead mines, 
ten days j to Girrcl and the entrance into the plains, two days ; to Cashgar, 
one day. In a “Chart of the Country of the Kirohcc* Tators,** (Weimar, 
18C4») designed after a Hussian MS., we meet with the following nlaees ; 
Cncan (Kotachan); Machalan (Murg^n); the detiie of Hoehan (Adjan); 
and Cashgar; with the distances mamed as above. 
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the borders of the great desert of Gobi, which it traversed 
probably through Khoten and Aksu (the Cjisia and Auxazia 
of Ptolemy) : from these ancient towns the road lay through 
Koshotei to Se-Chou on the frontiers of Chinn, and tlu^nee 
to Pekin, a place of great antiquity, if we are to understand 
it as the metropolis of Seriea, which, indeed, the accounts 
of Ptolemy would hardly l<‘avt‘ any rmm\ to douht.^^ 
whole distance amounts to upwards of two thousand fiv<» 
hundred miles ; and though tla^ jounuy to and fro, together 
with the necessarj^ delays tliere, is said to have required a 
space of no less tluin tliree years to aeeoin|)lish, we shall 
not be disposed to consider this calculation exaggerated.*" 
But the Periplus mentions another route, by which silk 
was imported into India; viz. down th(‘ (iang(‘s to its 
mouth, and from thence to Liniyrica.’‘‘ This way, though 
it was the shortest, was yet the most difticult, as it must 
have passed through tla* lolly mountains of Thibet, in the 
heart of which the (iung(‘S has its source. Neverth<*h*ss, 
whatever hindemnces nature might have oppos(‘d to such a 
route, it is, however, c(‘rtain that motives of r(*ligion and a 
thirst of gain hav<? been able to overeorm* them, and have 
done so for a long time. In pr(*scribing to its votaries th(» 
duty of pilgrimages to tluj sover(‘ign pontiff, who resides in 
the interior of Thibet, the religion of Lama furnishes strong 
inducements to undertake the journey. Wc an* in possets- 
sion of an itineniry of tint Dalai Lama hims<^lf, from his ntsi- 
dence to Pekin, whither he had been invited by the em- 
peror Kien-Long, and where h(* died of the small-pox.*^’ 

” The latitude given by Ptolemy is nearly correct. 

** Among the niodema who have travelled this route, we may notice the 
roisaionary Gocz. He proceeded to Pekin from Cabul, by way of Samar- 
cand, Cashgar, and Ycrkand, at which latter place the caravan from Cabul 
exchanged their mcrcliauditic with another coming from China. Purchan 
Piigrim^ vol. iii. p. 312. 

Perij*lt4Sf loc. cit. 

•• This journey was undertaken in the year I7S0; and an authentic ac- 
count of it will be found in Tcrser’s Pmbftssi/ to Thibet^ p. 443, 4.')7. The 
principal stations on the road were Duebu, situate on a river of the same 
name, forty-six days’ joumev ; Tuktharing, twenty-five ; the town of Cumbii- 
Giunbaw, nineteen, where tfic Grand Lama was detained four months by a 
heavy fall of snow; the town of Tumdatelu, fifteen; Nissaur, nine; Karam- 
hu, thirty ; Tolowar, twenty-nine ; Singhding, fifteen ; as far as which latter 
the emperor had come to meet him. The Lama only reached Pekin a year 
after leaviiiff his residence in Thibet It is worthy of remark, that the pre- 
sents made aim hr the emperor, consisting of silks, pearls, and furs, are pre- 
cisely similar to tnose so often occurring in the Ramayana. 
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This itinerary, however, containing only the names of 
towns, with which we are otherwise unacquainted, and sup- 
plying no accurate determinations of their geography, will 
not throw much light upon the subject. Nevertheless, every 
thing concurs to prove that some such commercial route 
must have already existed in the time of the Periplus ; and 
though we are, indeed, unable to assign the particular sta- 
tions, yet as in after-times merchandise was usually con- 
veyed down the (ianges, it is quite certain that the route in 
question must have followed the course of that river, and 
consequently have proceeded from the south-west of China. 
The modern route passes by a town called Tesliu-Lumbo, 
situate in 21)” 4' 20' N. hit. and 89*' 7' E. long. ; and as it 
roaches the (Jangi's in a din*ct line from hence, there is less 
reason to doubt tlu‘ probability of its being also the ancient 
one. T(\shu-Lumbo is u place in Thibet where the great 
commercial roads cross each otluT ; and Mr. l\irner, from 


his resid(*nre, was abh* to sei* at once the roads leading to 
China, to Nepal, Mongolia, and to C^ishmir, through Ijidak, 
the principal market for shawl-wool, and the point of junc- 
tion for the road l(*adiug from (^ishgar.^^* 

At thi‘ mouth of the (Ming<*s, merchandise* was conveyed 
to a town of tin* saim* nanu* ; situate probably in the neigh- 
bourhood of Duliapur, to tin* south-(*ast of (\ilcutta, and 
on the central bninch of the river.“* Tlu* l\’riphisdoes not 
inform us in what way tin* transport of goiwls was ejected 
from hence to the last Iliialu market. Limvrica ; but as the 
whole coast of (\)n)mand<*l was navigated, we can scarcely 
doubt that it took plai‘e by sini. 

The passagi* abovi* quot(*d from Ctesias evidently shows 
that the first d(‘scrilH*d route by land is much older than 
the Periplus ; but whether the second has an (*cjual claim 
to remote origin, must lx* h*ft undt*termin(Hl. That articles 
of silk, liowever, were imported into India from China by 
one or other of the two routes, if not by both, as early as 


” TriisKR, p. 2%. 

"• Acconiing to Mannert, vol. v. p. 232. Its itituation, however, cannot 
lie defined with precision. It was not merely the cmjwrium for Chinese 
commerce, but also for the productions of Ben^, particularly fine muslins. 
As the Ganges, with its inbutary streams, formed the high road of inland 
commerce, we can hardly doubt that tlie commercial town situate at its 
month was a place of eonKiderable importance. 
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the composition of the Ramayana, is too well established to 
admit of the least doubt. 

Silk, however, was not the only article of commerce 
which India received from China. The Periplus mentions 
a second, under the name of “ skins from Sericar^'^ an ex- 
pression which may be viiulerstocxl in two difterent s^'uscs, 
either as denotinn; furs or prej>ar(H! leuth<*r. M'hiciiever 
mode of interpretation be adopted, the skins o(‘rtainly C4ime 
from the land of the Seres. In tlie fii*st case, supposinj^ 
furriery to be intended, tlie exprtvssion would prove, that 
one branch of th(‘ fur traih*, of whieli wc have already 
spoken in our iiujuiry into the Scythians, must have* been 
transmitted throuLch Seriea into India ; and th(‘ supposition 
is confirmed by a passa'je in th(‘ introduetion to tlu', Muha- 
bharnt."^ In the S(‘eond ea>e, assuming th<‘se skins" to 
have been dr(!ss(‘d or prepanul, it is not at all improbable 
that the preparation of Morocco, and tin* finer kinds of 
leather, was tbriuerly as w(‘ll known in Asia ns at the pre- 
sent day, beino; still indispeiisabh* for tla^ manufacture of 
slippers, usually worn by tin? ^reat p(*oph‘ of both sc'xes. 
But what may Ix? considerrd as certain is, that this sjM'cies 
of commerc(^ (.*xisted lom^ Ix'fore the time of tlx* Pe*riphis, 
and was indeed of very remt>t(5 anticiuity. In tlx*, llama- 
yana we find skins of auinials’*’ nx*iitioned amoix,:; llx* nuptial 
presents made to a kind's daujj^hter, that is, to Sita, to^(;the,r 
with shawls, garments of silk, and [)n*ci()us stoix*s. So 
that, whether we uixh'rstand the term to imply fiix* leather 
or furs, the skins in qu(.*stion w(*re obviously, in (*ithor case, 
of considerable value, and an article of foreip^n merchandise?. 

Tlx? Periplus dest?ribes a third branch of commerci?, as 
remarkable as the nuxle of procurinii; it was attended with 
difficulty. We shall cjuote tlx? passaji^r* enlin? : It is not 
easy,*' says the writer,''*’ “ to arrive at Thina, and but few 
individuals have made the journey and n‘turned back apain. 
This country is sitmitc under the Little Bear, and is said to 
touch upon the Black and Caspian Seas, at the |K>int where 
the lake Maeotis empties itself into the latter. Every year 


** iipfumx Periplus^ p. 22. 

•• These skins are translated by pelles pUIom in Frank’s 
Tob i. p. 147. 

•• ** Deer-skins.” Ramamna^ i. 605. 

•• Peripim^ p. 36, 37. 
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there come to the borders of Thina a set of ill-formed, broad- 
faced, and flat-nosed people, who are called Sesate,®^ and 
resemble savages ; they bring with them their wives and 
children, and cany great burdens in mats, which look like 
vine-branches. They stop short at a certain place between 
their own territory and that of Thina, where, seated on their 
mats, they ceUfbrate a kind of festival, which lasts for some 
days ; and aftfwards they return home into their own coun- 
try. The natives of Thina then arrive upon the ground, 
collect the mats left by the strangers, take out the haulm 
wliich forms the bdre so called,*^ and, joining the leaves 
together, make the whole up into balls, through which they 
pass the fibres of the haulm. Of this there are three several 
kinds, the large, middh% and small, ])repared in the above 
manner, and convev(*d by the persons wliose occupation it is 
to prepare it, into India. I1ie country situate beyond Thina 
is unex|)lor(‘d, eitlu.T in consequencf^ of cold and severe frosts, 
which render travelling thither very difticult, or because the 
immortals have so will(‘d it. ' From this description we 
come to the following nat\mil conclusions, viz. 

First. The jx^culiar kind of merchandise here alluded to, 
though not expressly mentioned by name, can evidently be 
no other than tlu‘ bet(‘l, that is to say, the areca-nut, en- 
veloped in the leaves of b(?tel, which, as is well known, the 
Orientals are in the gent'ral liabit of chew ing. The method 
of pre|>aration described above, though not altogether cor- 
rect, is yet, howev(‘r, suHicitmtiy .so in its essential jK)ints. 
The betel is a s|H?cies of pepper, tin* fniit grows on a vine, 
and the leaves are emplove«l to wrap up tlie areca-nut. 

Secondly. The jx^ople trailed belong to the Mon- 

gol family ; and it is scaretdy pi'ssible to describe tliem in 
more striking colours than in th<j passage b(?fort» us. They 
are nomads, and tnivel for purposes of commerce to the 
borders of Serica ; the festival they celebrate, as is usually 
the case, is at the same time also a fair. The goods they 

** Bc«aUe bv Ptolemy. 

We cannot mistake the Hindu name surviving in the Greek 
appellation: the term elsewhere' used in the Periplus to denote betel is 
(Vincent, vol. ii. p. 735,) which is also applied to the prepared 
balliL The names of the thnn^ kinds are Malabathmm hadrofph«rum, me- 
•osphsenun, and mtcrospha^nim. It is evident, therefore, that the paasage 
alludet to the preparation of betel. 
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bring with them are disj^sed of to the Seres, by whom they 
are subsequently transmitted to the Indian markets. 

And thirdly. This fair must have been held in some 
northern country ; because Thina itself was situated so far 
north as to touch upon that region, which is represented to 
be inaccessible on account of the (?xtreine rigour of the 
climate. 

In this last point, however, lies all the difficulty ; as the 
betel grows only in warm countries, in the two Indian |x»nin* 
sulas, in Malabar and Arracan."•• *** and consequently could 
not have been brought into India from any (listance north 
of the latter. The solution adopt(»d by \'inc(?nt, who sup- 
poses it to have been import(‘d from Armcun by the Ta- 
tars of Thibet, does not seem to bring us any nearer the 
truth.^^ The author of the PiTiplus (‘vidently places the 
mart in question far north ; and makes the S(*sata' iidiabit- 
ants of Middle Asia, und(*r tin* sanu* paralhd as th(» Black 
and Caspian Seas, and, in fact, as tli(‘ lake Mseotis, whwh is 
the most northerly f)art of th(» former. 

At the same tiim?, how(‘ver, it is impossible* to d(‘ny that 
the author of the abovi* work must have* had v(‘rv confused 
notions of these northern countries, which la* had never 
visited himself, but drew all his information from hearsay. 
Can we, therefore, do him any wrong, or oflend against the 
laws of true criticism, if we vimture to assurm* that lu* has, 
in the passage before us, confounded two very <liHerent nar- 
rations, one relating to the northern trafKc and Its cf)imner- 
cial mart, and the other to the traffic in betel, which he 
has incorrectly stated to belong to the former? We shall 
not take upon ours<?lves to decide this point ; but that the 


•• And tio, indce<], the author of the Periplun himself had !»cfore correctly 
stated in p. 3*2, w hen sjxiakinjf of Nelkynda, that the Malubathrum was 
brought thither from the interior, that ih, from Malabar. 

"Vincent, vol. ii. p. .*>27. Bv the Tatars, Vincent understands those of 
Lassa, or Thibet. But the inhahitanta of the latter country have no sort of 
resemblance to the Mongol physio^omy. Wilfosu, in the Aniaiir Bmm* 
VoL ix. p. (JO, gives another explanation, according to which, the SesaU’, or 
Besaise, were a nomad trilic on the frontiers of Bengal, supporting themselves 
by the occuiwtion of baskct>making. This opinion, however, w ill not utrrvc 
to explain the difficulty in miestion, as the Sesatir of Arrian are located in 
countries much further nortn than Bengal, h is much more likely that tw 
author has here confounded two different narrations. Nor does it seem diffi- 
cult to account for the fact, in 6up{iosing him to have mistaken Thma for 
Txina, which latter appellation was used even by Cosmas to designate China. 
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Sesate of the Periplus were a nomad Mongol tribe, appears 
to be as little questionable as the fact of their residing, not 
in Southern Thibet, but in Middle Asia, which is obvious 
from the description itself. Supposing them to have been, 
as is probable enough from their origin and place of resi- 
dence, a branch of the Issedones of Herodotus, whom we 
have already s<Mjn to be a nomad mercantile people, this 
circumstance would s('rve to explain the commercial inter- 
course carried on through Central Asia, and establish the 
existenc(j of a regular chain of mercantile nations, extending 
from China to India, us well as to the Black Sea. At all 
events, we are fully justified in applying these accounts of 
the Periplus, not riK'rely to the time in which that work 
was composed, but also to the elucidation of an earlier pe- 
riod. Tlie us(‘ of l)(!tel is veiy ancient in India ; and, be- 
sidt^s, tli(‘ nortlu'rn commerce just noticed stood in no kind 
of connexion with that of Alexandria, and consequently, 
th(*ref()r(‘, could not originate from that source. 

The second din^ction which the commerce of India took 


was towards the east, that is, to the Ultra-CJangetic penin- 
sula, comprising the countri(‘s of Ava, Pi‘gu, and Malacca. 
Tliese ar(‘ not, it is true, (*xpressly so mentioned in ancient 
Hindu records ; but the pundits are unanimous in under- 
standing Anga, tlu* powerful sovereign of which country is 
noticed in the Ramuyanu,'^ to mean Ava and Yamala is 
interprettHl by Malacca.*^ Tht' traftic with those countries 
woidd of course bt' carried on by s(‘a only, though the trans- 
mission of giKKls across the Bay of Bengal could not be at- 
tended with much ditticultv. That this navigation existed 


in the tinu* of the Periplus, is evident from that work itself, 


as it actually mentions a place situate on the Coromandel 


coast, from which tlu* passages was usually made to Chrysa,^ 
Tins apjx*llution is inanif(*stly used by Ptolemy to denote 
Malacca;**'’ but in the Pt»riplus it seems to be applied in- 
differently to the whole n*gion on that side the Ganges. 
How far the commercial intercourse with this country ex- 
tended btyond the time of the Periplus, cannot be deter- 


•* See the chapter on the Scythians. 

^ t. 159. ** Ibid. i. 119. ct ib. not 

•• WiLFOao, in the Attiutic vol. viiL p, 30X 

p. 34. ■* Sec Mannkrt, vol. v. p. 242, sq. 
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mined with certainty ; as no particular kind of merchandise 
is there mentioned which would enable us to ascertain the 


question, if we except gold, from the abundance of which, 
the Greeks gave the peninsula its name of Chryse, whence 
we may very reasonably infer that metal to have been an 
article of foreign export. Nevertheless, the antiquity of 
this connexion may be inferred from other sources; because, 
in the first place, tin? Hindus themselves were in the habit 
of constructing vesstds, in which they navigated the coast of 
Coromandel, and also madt' voyages to the (hinge's, and the 
peninsula beyond it. These v(‘ss(.‘ls bon' ditierent names 
according to tlu'ir size.‘-^ Nothing, indeed, could furnish 
better proof that this commerce did not originate from an 
intercourse with tlie (ireeks, but was the soh^ product of 


ancient native industry ; a fact which 


n*C(‘ives additional 


confirmation from tiu* (‘xistence of commercial towns and 


ports on the (\)roman(h‘l coast, from tina* imnaunorial. 
Masulipatam, with its clotli manufactures, as w(‘ll as the 
mercantile town situate? al)ov(' the mouth of tin* (Sanges, 


have already becai noticed as existing in the time of the 
Periplus ; and if we allow thes(* jdaces to hav(? be(*n, ev(*n 
then, very ancient, of which th(*re is scarc(‘ly any doubt, 


have w^e not also equal n*ason 
and navigation to be so too 
especially the southern part, 
have been thickly studd(*d 
towns ; a cinniinstaiKa? which 
throw some light on the ruins 
punim, already described.*^ 
time it was called a place 


for bfdieving tlaur commerce 
? 'Flu? coast of ('oroinandel, 
is r(*pr(*sented by Ptohany to 
with a serif’s of commercial 
may not improbably serve to 
of tin; wondfTful (dty, Mavali- 
Even as early us that writers 
of commerce," (Ein[>orium,) 


I, loc, cit. The smallest kind, formal of a single pieee of timU*r, 
I,) and iised for navigating along the roast. w<‘re called mmjarn ; the 
larger sort, in which voyages were made to Malaf’ca, iKirc* the name of whn-' 
diftphmta. This last aj>i)ear8 to he a compound term. Arc they iKdh of 
Malay origin ? If so, it w'ould prove the navigation in question to have been 
carri^ on by the Malays, a f;ict of which there ajUH*ars to l>e little doubt. 
They are not to be found in Marsden’s Dictionary of the Mfilay, though we 
mignt reasonably expect the insertion of naval terms ; but there are severai 
words very much like them, which tend to 8UpjK)rt the above conjecture. 

' ‘ phonta has lx;en derived from the Hindustani, / ‘ 

coOan l>oats or ships ; in Sanscrit, signifies a Ixjat or shin, and tii, or 
in the western parts of India, is either an adjective form, or the mark of the 
genitive case. Amatic Me«, vol. v. p. 

• See above, p. 
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that is, if we assume his Maliarpha to be the same as Mava- 
lipuram, a supposition which its geographical site and the 
magnificence and extent of its buildings abundantly tend to 
confirm. In what sense Mavalipuram might become a 
town of very great commercial importance, is clearly shown 
by its peculiar situation ; and admitting it to have been at 
a remote efx)cli the centnil point of intermediate commerce 
betweem the two Indian peninsulas, similar to what Malacca 
became in 8u!)sequcnt ages, we have tlien a sufficient reason 
to account for its splendour. 

The same observation will also apply to the neighbouring 
isle of Ceylon. It was through the followers of Alexander 
that the fame of Taprohana, as the first of Indian islands, 
and its pearl-fisheries, became known in Europe, and in- 
creased with the progress of time. In th(j accounts of 
Ptolemy, wo. find its shores w(‘ll furnished with commercial 
ports and if we cannot ventun* to refer the precise in- 
formation which this author gives, not only of the coast, but 
also of the int(»rior of (^\ylon, to a Phaniician source, yet 
the stu[)endous monuimmts, still found there, are amply 
sufficient to show, that at some distant time, as we know 
also to hav(^ b(‘en i\\o omo, according to Cosmas, even in 
the sixth c(»ntury,‘'*^^ this island was the centre of Hindu com- 


•• Ptol. vii. cap. 12. 

’*** Cosmas npu<l Movtfaiton, Ih'hl. Pair, yoL ii, p. 336. 

The whole jmKsaffi' i« too imjK»rtant, in rcft*n*nce to Ceylon, and the ancient 
commerce <if Imhii, to Ik* (anittcd here. ** Taprobana, railed by the Hindus 
Selandiv, (Sinhalu-I)wipa,) a larj^c ibland in the Indian Ocean, where the 
hyacinth-stone (r\jb\ ) is found ; it is opposite to the jiepper country’ (Mala- 
bar); and in the vicinity are numenais other small islands (the \faldives). 
It is gt)verned by two kirifp^, one of whom rulcvS in the country of the hyacinth- 
•tones, (the mountain tracts of tin* interior,) and the other on the coast, w'ith 
its harlwurs and commercial towns. From all India, Persia, and Elhiopiat 
between which countries it is sittiatc in the middle, an inhnite number of 
veasels arrive at, as well ivs gt) from, C^'vlon. From the interior of the conti- 
nent, ns, for instance, from Cliiiitv, and other commercial countries, 

it recinves silk, alot‘s, cloves, and other priniuctions, w'hich it exj^orts to Ma- 
labar, (MaXa.) where the {)ep|>er grows, and to Callienc, from whence is 
broui^ht steel and cloth ; for this latter is also a great ct^mmcrcial jwrt It 
Ukewise makes consignments to Sindc on the Iwracrs of India, whence comes 
musk and eastoreum ; and also to Persia, Yemen, and Adule. From all 
U)ese countries it receives articles of produce, which again it transmits into 
the interior, together with its ow n productions. Selandiv is consequently a 
great em{>orium; and being situate in the middle of India, it receives mer- 
chandise from, as well as sends it to, all parts of the world.** It is therefore 
evident, from this passage, that Ceylon was, in the year 560 of our era, 
|>rincipal mart of the carr^dug trxide of India ; and that it was so three hnn- 
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raerce ; for which purjwse, indeed, its natural situation and 
commodious havens afforded singular opportunities. 

The western coast of the peninsula on this side the 
Ganges, conteined in tlie time of the Periplus a chain of 
ports, of which Barygaza in the north, and Muziris, toge- 
ther with Nelkynda, in the south, were the most considiT- 
able. The first is Beroach, not many years since refluc(*d 
by the British arms, and which in moiiern times has lost 
much of its ancicmt splendour, owing to the neiglibourhood 
of Surat ; Muziris in Limyrica, will be* found in the presiMit 
Mangalore ; and Nelkynda survives in Nelicennn.* Pat- 
tala, wdiich was a plaet* of eonsi(leral)h' importanci? even in 
Alexander s time, would appear to he mon* anci<*nt tlian the 


former; according to the illustrations furnisheil by Pottin- 
ger, this town is not to be id(*ntifi(‘(l with Tatta, as was onc(' 


supposed, but with the modern Hydrabad,* situate^ on the 


Delta of the Indus, in hit. 25. 


If, as it is said, the won! 


Pattala, in Sanscrit, m(*ans a commm'cial town," this cir- 


cumstance would prove tlu* ( xtrerm* anticpiity of the navi- 
gation carried on by tlie Indus; and Agatharcliid(*s,Mvho 
wrote upwards of three, hundred y(»ars before tin* time of 
the Periplus, had previously notic(‘d the activi* commercial 
intercourse kept up bc'twemi Pattala and Yinmai. Of the 
other towns, we .sliall only numlion (hillu^m*, the imwlern 


dred years earlier, in the lime of Pfok'my, is also certain, frcjin that author’s 
own account. And so it was also in the time of the ernperor Claudius, ac- 
cording to Pliny, Jlist. Nat. vi. 24. From this writer, who f|uo»r<< tlie testi- 
mony of ancient historians, {prisd tnenwraut^) namely, those of Alexander’s 
age, ** W'ho first discovered Taprohana to he nn island,” we learn that Ceylon 
enjoyed this corornereial repufafion in the time of (he Ptolemies, and even in 
that of Alexander. If we extend this jM-riod but a century and a half further 
back, which no one, surely, will consider unreasonatile, we come at once to 
the interesting historical fact, that during a sjiaci* of a thousand years, tliat 
is, from 500 before Christ to 500 after, the island of Ceylon, so conveniently 
situated for such a purjwse, continued to be the great emiwrium of the Hindu 
carrying trade, from Adulc on the coast of Africa, Yemen, Malalmr, and the 
Ultra-Gangetic peninsula, even to China. f>n the cither hand, in the my- 
thology and in tne oldest epic |)ocms of India, Ceylon does not at all appear 
in thw matter-of-fact shape, but only as the land of fable; a circumstance, 
however, which tends to establish its claim to nmiofe antiquity. With re- 
gard to the ancient monuments still existing in Ceylon, particularly the ruin* 
of Mandotta, and the gigantic reservoirs to lie found there ami at Trincoma- 
l», see espedally Bertolacci’s View of the affneuUuraJ, rommereial, and 
flmtneial IrUereid of London, IKI 7 . See Apjiendix XII. 1 

* Sec the maj) in Vince.nt’s edition of the The«c places are 

somewhat differently laid down in Ma.nnebt. 

• See on the Persians, vol. i. ’ 
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Gallian, situate over against Bombay and the islands of Sal- 
sette and Elephanta, as a proof that in the vicinity of these 
famous sanctuaries, commerce had once fixed her abode, 
Calliene is expressly mentioned as having been formerly a 
place of considenil)le importance, but that its decay was 
owing to a certain king, named Handanes.^ 

From these and other similar towns, the commerce of In- 
dia was directed towards tiu? west. We have already ob- 
sijrved that it would he precipitate to apply what the Peri- 
plus reports of their flourisliing condition to an earlier 
period ; because the*, commercial ])rosp(*rity alluded to in 
that work, originated ultogi^tlnT in the direct intercourse of 
India with Egypt ; which oidy comm(‘need under the 
Romans, and was not even in existenei* during the Ptole- 
mies. lnd(*|)(‘nd(*iitlv of this. how(*v(M*, a verv ancient con- 
nexion subsist(‘d hetweiMi India and Arabia, and mediately 
with Egj'l>t also, by in(*ans of the commercial towns estab- 
lisluMl i>n th(? Nile as well as on tlu* Euphrat(‘s and Tigris. 
This point has been alr(‘ady in great m(‘asure ascertained, 
in the course of our in(|uiries into the Phcenicians and Ba- 
bylonians ; and will receive additional confirmation when 
we <H)ni<‘ to tr(*at of tlu* l^gyptians and Ethiopians. With- 
out, then'fori*, rep<*ating what has been formerly said on an- 
other occasion, (»r anticipating the n‘gular s<‘ries of our re- 
marks, we shall contiMit our>elves with obs(*iTing in this 

i )lac(*, that if Arabia <ln‘w langely upon the productions of 
India, y<*t in its turn this latter country was no less indebted 
to those of the fornuT. Frank inciaist' forms an article of 
commerce pinruliar to Anibia, though in part originally im- 
portnl thither from Africa. Now w(‘ have already shown 
how gen<‘ral was tlu* us* of this p(*rfume in India, and yet, 
acconling to tlu* express testimony of the Periplus,* it all 
came from Anihia ; from w hieh eountry, indeed, India, in 
common with the rest of tlu* world, must have derived her 
supplies of that ailich* from the earliest times. 

Besides this commercial iutenx>urse bi'tween India and 


* p. 30. 

* y, IS. The princijwl mart of the frankincense trade on the 
const of Amina, was MiKha ; to which place vessels came from Baiygaza and 
Limyrica, and received in exchange for cotton goods, etc., the incense from 
the kingfs ofheem From tins it w^ould apt)ear that the trade in question, at 
Mocha, was a royal mono|>oiy. 
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Arabia, the Periplus informs us of another scarcely less re- 
markable trade, carried on with the oppowsite coast of Africa ; 
comprised by us under the general denomination of Zan- 
guebar, that is, the Black, or CaH're coast. After having 
enumerated the commercial stations as far as the promontory 
of Rhapta, now calh^d Delgado,*’ which was most south- 
erly point of his geograpliieal knowledg(\ and after dt»scrib- 
ing their mercantile relations with Egypt, tin* author con- 
tinues,’ “ Moreover, indigenous productions, such as corn, 
rice, butter,*’ oil of sesiimum, coarse and fine cotton goods, 
and cane honey, (which we call sugar, an* r(*gularly (*x- 
ported from tin* interior of Ariaka, ( (Vineaii,) and from Ba- 


rygaza to the opposiUi coast. Some j)arti(:ulur \(*ssels are 
purposely destined for this tnuh*, oth(*rs (*ngagc in it only ns 
occasion or opj)ortunify otii*r." It is obvious that tin* navi- 
gation just notic('d, could havr* had no s<a1 of connexion 
with the Grteco-lndian coinm<*rce; but was perfectly iiale- 
pendent, and fur that r(*ason, of much (‘arlier origin tlmn the 
other. hVoni what follows, it is al>o evi(l(‘nt that lK)th the 


persons and v<‘ssels engaged in this trad(* wen* Arabian ; ftjr 
tlie wlioh* coa''t, though parc(*llod out among several ]>ettv 
chiefs, was n(^v(‘rth(‘less (h‘pi‘ndent on Arabian princes.'* 
But furtlier, ubs(*rves Arrian, “This navigation was regu- 
larly managed; an exprr*ssion whi(‘h, as applieil in n*f('r- 
ence to those s(*as, can !n(*an nothing elx* than that it was 
regulated according to tin* monst)ons. lb*re, then, wr* h*av(^ 
an indisputable proof of the (*xistence in very anci(‘nt tim(*s 
of a maritime commerce, caiTie<l on by the .\riibians be- 
tween India and tlu* oppcjsite coast of Africa; w<* se(! m 
what manner, and by whom, the productions of the former 
country were conveyed into the lcitt(*r; though if is po.ssible, 
indeed, that the impt)rtation of Indian produce into Africa, 


* Situate in lat. lO” South. Sec Vincent’s map, vol. ii. p. I2I. 

’ Periplus^ p. S. 

* Ghee, or melted butter; an indisj>ens.Tlilc n*quisjlc in India, for rrdigimw 

as well as common purposes. It app<*Hrs also to have l>c‘cn known to Ctk- 
siAS; for the **oil of milk," noticed by him in his cap. xxii., can be 

nothing else. \Ve may remark, by the way, that several of the stories related 
by this writer, and which have usually bes’n considired as incongruous ab- 
surdities, may be explained in a similar manner. His Cynocephali, for in- 
stance, or people w'lth the head of a dog, appear to mean the Pariahs, or 
some other impure caste. 

* Pffriplm, p, lO, IS. 
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by means of the intermediate traders of Arabia Felix, was 
much more considerable. “ Here/’ says the Periphis, was 
Muza, (the present Mocha,) wholly inhabited by Arab ship- 
owners and sailors, who traded at the opposite port of Bary- 
gaza, with the productions of their native country.” 

It is surprising, that under this head the Periphis makes 
no mention of gold. Now, the eastern coast of Africa, to- 
wards the south, contained precisely those countries where 
this metal is found ; and when we observe in later times, 
that the exchange of African gold for the spices and cloth 
of India was of regular occurrence, and considering more- 
over that similar commercial transactions took place on the 
Indian Ocean both before that time and afterwards, we are 
naturally Ic'd to iiujuire whether the exchange above men- 
tioned did not exist also at*a much earlier pf^riod. In the 
time of tlu* P<Tiplus, the (»stablishments, or at least the do- 
minion of the Arabs on the African coast, extended as far 
down as Hhapta;*' and when Pliny wrote, the same adven- 
turers hud already natimilized themselves in Ceylon ; and 
had even introduced their religious worship into that island.^" 
Admitting then the fact of the Arabs having navigated the 
Indian seas, can we [lossibly imagine them to have neg- 
IcHitiHl an article of commerce, which, more than any thing 
els(% was culculat<Ml to (‘xcit(‘ their love of gain? It is true, 
indeed, that we have* no jxisitive testimony in support of the 
direct commercial inl(»rcourse b(*tween India and the east- 
ern shoR's of Africa ; but then if \\ v conciMve the navigation 
to Ophir as (extending not merely to Yemen, but also with 
great probability to Africa, we have immediate proof that 
the gold countries of tlu‘ latter were well knowm even in the 
time of Solomon, and that the natives of Yemen enriched 
themselves by the discovery. In this manner, therefore, it 
might, if not by diRct means, yet at least indirectly, find its 
way into India ; a circumstance w hich will also serve to ex- 
plain the great abundance of tliis precious metal in the lat- 
ter countrv. 

Whatever opinion we may choose to entertain on this 
point, for I merely adduce the above as a probable conjec- 
ture, yet the early navigation of the Indian seas, and the 

f, p, 12. '* Ibid. p. 10, ** Puny, vi. 24. 
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commercial intercourse of the surrounding nations, are facts 
not the less generally certain. They are indeed completely 
established by the consumption of Indian produce in the 
Western world ; that is, in Eg}’pt and A\"estern Asia. Nor 
is it less true, that from time immemorial the Arabs, us a 
seafaring people, had monopolized the whole cariying trade 
of the Indian Ocean ; and continued in undisturbed posses- 
sion till the discoveries of the Portiigu(*se. 

The preceding obsi^rvalions, referring as they do to Africa, 
naturally bring us to a point which I have reserved for the 
termination of this [mrt of our irujuiri’ ; us it prepares us, in 
some measure, for th(‘ transition from Asia to Africa ; I 
mean the affinity (‘xisting between the Hindus and the 
Egyptians. By tiu* term affinity, I would merely undiT- 
stand the resemblance discoverabh‘ betw(‘en th(» two na- 
tions ; as it is by no means my design to attempt dedueing 
the origin of eitluu* from the other. W hen 1 shall havt* 
placed in juxtaposition, not only the various points of re- 
semblance, but also th<‘ p(*culiur shades of diHerenc(‘ vvhieJi 
distinguish both people, 1 sliall then leave it to the reader 
to determine whether sueh eoinparison l(*ads to the conclu- 
sion that one is derived from the other. With reganl, how- 
ever, to my application of tin* ttinn pt'oph*, it is ru'cessary 
to observe beforehand, that 1 mtTcly allude to the higher 
classes, or castes, of (*ach nation ; as, on account of the 
greater degree of interest attached to their superior civiliza- 
tion, they may not unreasonably be said to comprehend tlu' 
whole people respectively. 

Upon comparing, then, the Egyptians and Hindus toge- 
ther, many and very remarkable points of rescmjblance will 
certainly strike th(* observer. First of all, w<; notice a phy- 
sical similarity in colour, and in the conformation of the 
head; the brighter complexion of the higher Indian castes 
has been already mentioned, and the ancient paintings still 
found in Egypt attest the same peculiarity with regarrl to 
the upper classes of the latter country ; a fact which will be 
incont^tably demonstrated in the volume on tlie Egyptians. 
As to the form of the hearl, I have now before me the skulls 
of a mummy and a native of Ben^l, from the collection of 
M. Blumenbach ; and it is impossible to conceive any thing 
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more striking than the resemblance between the two, both 
as respects the general form, and the structure of the firm 
portions. Indeed, the learned possessor himself considers 
them to be the most alike of any in his numerous collection. 

But the nisernblances we discover between these two 


people*, upon com{)aring their civil and religious polity, 
their arts, customs, and manner of life, are no less striking, 
while they are inu(;h more varied than the other. 

The constitution of tin* ancient Hindu and Egyptian 
states evidently lx.'ars tlie same character. Both were sacer- 
dotal ; hjgislation, and ev(;ry oth(‘r species of sci(*nce, was 


in the exclusiv(* possession of a caste or tribe of priests, who 


also contiiu;d th(j power of the sovereign ; elected, in both 


cas<is, not from their own body, but from the warrior castes. 
• » 


The same form is observable in lli(‘ courts of these limited 


monarchs; th(‘ir authority and occupations, as well as fa- 
miliar conm’xions, are p(»rfc,ctly similar. 

The ris(^ and pr()gn‘ss of th(‘S(* stat(*s in political civiliza- 
tion appear to hav(^ follow(*d the same* course*. Originally, 
Egypt also contaiiKKl several petty communities; which, 
however, owing to tla‘ir limited extt‘nt, might be consolidated 
into one gn^at kingdom, more <‘asi!y and more permanently 
than was possible* in India, where nature, by the interposi- 
tion of lotly mountains, pathless deserts, and broad and rapid 
streams, has thrown almost insuperable ob^tacles in the way 
of such a union. 


In both countri(‘s, the constitution was based on a division 
of caste ; which, as far as tin* higher ord(*rs W(*re concerned, 
was perfectly similar ; and tin* only ditlerence with regard 
to the lower classes, in'ct'ssarilv arose from circumstances of 
a purely local character. In Egy|)t, as well as India, the 
impure castes are distinguished from the pure. The sacer- 
dotal orders of both countries exhibit various points of re- 
semblanc(*. Tht*ir j^)ossessions and their rights are the same ; 
their mann(*r of life is connected w ith a similar ritual ; and 


the costume of tin* one ditfers not from the cotton garments 
of the other. Both are married, and yet in neither country 
is there any female priesthood. Each order possesses its 
holy books, the perusal of which is confintxl to its respective 
members alone. The influence of both is established by the 
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same means ; that is, by their being the sole dejwsitaries of 
knowledge ; for they are not only priests, but also astrolo- 
gers, physicians, judges, etc. 

The warrior castes of both countries pres(»nt an equally 
striking resemblance to each other ; tlie Egyptian, however, 
was the more powerful of the two ; thougli (*ven this in the 
end was obliged to emignite. Their costume, and manner 
of equipment, appear to have been alike.*’ They had their 
war-chariots, but no cavalry, precist^ly as the Hindus, only 
tlie Egj^ptians did not employ el<»phants in battle. 

In all states of this kind, the inferior classes natunilly form 
themselves according to local circumstances. In Egypt ns 
well as India the right of propriety in the soil originally ob- 
tained ; and w^e learn from th(» Bibh^ that the patriarch 
Joseph, during his abode in the foniKT countr\% t(H)k occa- 
sion of a famine to transfi‘r the landed pro|M?rty from the 
original owners to the king. 

\\di ether the gods of Egypt wen* derived from those of 
India, is a question whieh 1 must h*av(* lor the professed in- 
quirers into mythological history to dotc*rmine. In such an 
undertaking, however, it is searc(?ly jK)ssibl(* to aflvance 
much beyond simple conjecture, more or h*ss probable ; 
that in certain divinities, common to both people, we may 
recognise the same general id(*a prevailing is certainly very 
true ; but it does not at all follow therefore, that (*ilher witc 
borrowed from the other. The worship of tlie Lingam 
was as natural to Egypt as it was to India ; but might not 
the natives of each country have invented and introfluc(‘d 
it independently of the other ? 

The most surprising resemblances, however, are those* we 
meet wdth in their external worship, lliis among b(jth 
people is attached to particular sanctuaries and particular 
localities. Bloody and unbloody sacrifices are prescribed 
by the religion of both, as indeed they have been also 
among other nations. The same authority required the ob- 
servance of pilgrimage ; whence the numerous a.s8emblies 

•• Compare the representation of two Kshatriyahs, from an Indian drawing 
in Dalberg’s treatise Ueber die Mutik der Inder^ tab. ii., with tfic numerous 
designs of Egyptian warriors in the Description tPEgy^de, 1 1 is remarkable 
that the head-dress of these two Kshatriyahs, is the same as that of the Indian 
warriors represented in vol. ii. plate 10, of Um? Descripdum 
vol. ii. p. 

VOL. II, 


X 
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of people that crowded together upon festal occasions ; with 
these were connected penances, and even personal sacri- 
fices. Not only bathing in the holy river, but drowning 
also is supposed to confer peculiar sanctity.'^ The religious 

P rocessions are likewise similar in certain points of view, 
mages of the gods too are not only carried about the per- 
son, but also conveyed from one temple to another on 
enormous stages, erected upon four-wheeled cars.*^ The 
worship of animals is found in both countries, but not so 
generally nor so fully devtiloped in India as in Egypt. As 
much reverence indeed is paid to the Bull Nandi of the 
former, as to the Apis of the latter; and the cow is an 
equally sacred animal, which it would have been as great a 
profanation to sacrifice on the banks of the Nile,** *** as it still 
IS on those of the Ganges. But we hear nothing of the 
worship of any other speicies of animal in India and in- 
deed, it is sufficiently evident from what has gone before, 
that the Hindu idea of the brute creation was totally differ- 
ent fh)ra the Egyptian. 

With respect to the state of the soul after death, the 
notions of both people were pretty much the same, their 
priesthood inculcated the doctrine of a metempsychosis ; 
the popular creed contained the same representation of 
Hades. And even the judgment of th<! dead, so celebrated 
in Egypt, is reproduced in India witli eveiy feature of exact 
and astonishing resemblance.*” 

The progress of art among these tw^o people generally 
followed the same path. The study of architecture was 
the predomiiuuit taste, to wiiich sculpture and painting, in 
Egypt as well as India, served only as accompaniments. 


** Hrrod. ii. 90. ^ Ibid, ii. 63 ; see also above, p. 96. 

’• Hkrod. ii. IS. 

[The Hindus have also a religious veneration for monkeys, probably out of 
resiiMt to Hanuman, so celebrated in the Ramavana : the late Bishop Heber 
in nis Journal alludes to a cose of two )x>ung oncers, who shot at one near 
Btndrabund, l>eing driven into the Jumna, by a mob of Brahmans and 
devotees, where they i>crished. And Mknv, ii. 132, 136, enumerates a list of 
animals, the slaughter of which by an individual of the Sudra caste would 
entail the punishment of death. Transl.] 

** PoLiKR, ii. p. 426. Jamray (Yama) the Hindu judge of the dead, like 
the B^ptian, has also two assessors, one of whom enumerates the good, and 
the other the bad actions of mankind. The resemblance in fact is so strong 
t^ the designs lately published of the Egyptian doomsday might be almost 
explained by referring to the Hindu representations alone. 
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The architecture of the Egyptians, however, is not pre* 
cisely the same as that of the Hindus, though it is impos- 
sible to mistake a similarity of general character prevailing 
in both. That of India evidently took its rise in grotto 
constructions, and the same feature prevails in tlmt of 
Egypt. The internal arrangement of the gn^at temples, 
their component parts, the flat-rooftxl halls supported by a 
forest of pillars, the pyramidal form of the large entrances 
or porticos, found in both countries, involuntarily remind 
the observer of one another.’^ The same taste and the same 
mode of procedure obtains likewise in the ornaments of 
both. Colossal statues of gods and animals, reliefs on the 
walls covered with stucco and painte<l in various colours, 
the grand entrances of the sanctuaries adorned on festal 
occasions with flags'^ — all this is still seen in India as 
formerly in Egypt. We nevertheless m<‘et with certain 
variations ; the general character only of the art was the 
same in both countries, as its ulterior development in the 
one as well as in the other ru^cessarily varied ncconling to 
local circumstances. The ornamemts of the ca{)ital of a pil- 
lar, for example, are in both cases copied from native plants. 
Add to this another mon*, important distinction : in India, 
where they bum their dtmd, the grottoes are inhabitefl by 
the living ; in Egypt, on the contrary, where they did every 
thing to preserve them, they were the receptacles of the 
dewl. What influence this distinctive peculiarity would 
naturally exercise upK)n the architecture of the Egyptian^ 
will be shown hereafter, when we come to treat more parti- 
cularly of that people. In sculpture and painting the two 
nations appear to have reached very nearly the same degr^ 
of perfection ; and both undertook the execution of compli- 
cated subjects in relief : in this department, however, the 
Egyptians perhaps succeeded better than the Hindus. In 
painting, neither people understood the art of blending 
colours, or paid any attention to the rules of perspective. 

Both nations had their literature ; but that of the Egyp- 
tians was by no means so rich, in poetry at least, as that of 


^ Sec above, p. 98, sq., and compare the general accoanta of 

• AMuUie JUm, voL vi. p. 389. , 

• Samayama, Uu 209, 212, in connexion with the vignette title of voL ii. 

book ii 

X 2 
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the Hindus. The epic poem, so intimately connected with 
the civilization of India, appears to have been completely 
unknown in Egypt. How, indeed, could the poesy of that 
gorgeous world have flourished in the narrow valley of the 
Nile, hemmed in on both sides by a wilderness of sand ? 
The clime of Egypt seems to have been equally unfavour- 
able to the other higher species of song. And even though 
we allow her to have possessed what we may term her sa- 
crenl books, in the writings commonly attributed to Hermes, 
yet these latter do not appear, in an equal degree with the 
Villas, to have been the sources of the sacerdotal religion. 
The knowledge of history, apart however from accurate 
chronological determinations, was confined in both coun- 
tries to the family registers of the kings, and the popular 
traditions of their individual exploits ; but the Egyptian, 
nevertheless, depended more upon public monuments than 
that of the Hindus. 

Rut the most remarkable dissimilarity b(‘tween the two 
nations is exhibited in their different modes of writing. 
The Egyptians had tludr hieroglyphics, of which there ap- 
pears to he no sort of tmc(‘ among the Hindus. As far as 
we know, the latter were only acquainted with literal writ- 
ing, which in fact was not unknow n to the former people ; 
but then, owing to the circumscrib(»d extent of their litera- 
ture, it evidently would not be so comprehensive as that of 
the Hindus. Rut how unfavounibly must the hieroglyphic 
writing of the Egj^ptians have 0}>enited, not only upon their 
general literature, but also u|X)n the free development of its 
particular branches, scientific (lustronomy, for instance) as 
well as religious and ceremonial ! Had indeed that inti- 
mate connexion subsisted between the religious opinions of 
the Egyptians and those of the Hindus, w hich some modem 
writers are inclined to suppose, could the Vedas have been 
unknown in Egypt, or the hieroglyphics in India ? 

In their customs and manner of life, the two nations as 
closely resembled each other as the different nature of their 
respective countries would allow. Agriculture was the 
principal occupation of both ; and exercised principally on 
the same objects, wheat and rice. To this, both people 
added another branch of industiy, which their other indi- 
genous productions, and above all cotton, seemed naturally 
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CONSTITUTION AND COMMERCE. 




to call for. The art of weaving, which in botli countries 
was more the business of men than of women, poes back to 
as remote a period of antiquity in Epj'pt as in India. The 
simple Egyptian loom coincides with the Hindu ; as does 
also the ancient plough, if we may judge from a repn's(*nt- 
ation of it copied from the monunu^nts of Thebais. The 
domestic society of (*ither nation was organised on the siune 
principle. Polyguniy was allowed, without however being 
generally pnictised ; and therefore also tlu* many legislativ<» 
enactments bearing upt»n this subjirt, would of eom*s<* Ui 
nearly similar among both p(M>ph*.*‘ 

The foregoing com[)anitivt‘ sketch of tliesi' nations will 
furnish the reader with abundant nuitt(‘r for rethn'tion ; an<l 
must itself necessarily prectnle (Mir discussions upon Africa. 
It is by no means my pres(*nt intmition to confine th(‘ circh* 
of our view, and terminate this imiuiry by asserting the d(*- 
rivation of the Egyptians from the Hindus. That is not at 
all my own opinion. Hut as w<' hav(* alnnidy prov(*d the 
antiquity of a comimTcial intcreours<* betwe(‘n the naliv(*s 
of the southern world, th<‘re is nothing improbalile in such 
an opinion ; on the contrary, it is perfectly agr<‘eabl(* to 
Hindu manners that colonies from India, i. e, Hainan fami- 


lies, should have pa.ss(‘d over into Africa, and carried with 
them their native industry, and pcThaps also th<*ir r<*ligious 
worship.*'"* The obJ(*ction drawn from the fact thatth(» Hin- 
dus were not a s(Mifaring peojih*, jiroves nothing to th<‘ con- 
trary ; for the Egyptians were even l(*ss so, ano yet it is 
notorious that they planted colonies in Cret(* and (In^ecc?. 
And as the latter probably (?mployed Pha*nician vess^ds for 
that purpose, so might the Hindus have hud n^course in a 
similar way to the Arabians. Whatever weight may be 


** [Whoever wishes to see this qwstifin examineil more in detail, should 
consult the excellent work of P. Bohi.ks ; f8j»f<‘ially dedicated to a coinpa- 
parison of ancient India with E^^'pt. Tkavki..] 

• [The colonization of the ea^^fem co.'Lst of Java, a fact so well established 
by Sir Stamford Raffles, is sufficieiit to prove that they were IlrahmanK, and 
not Banian merchants, who effected these settlements. And hnrl any jK)rtion 
of the ancient literature of Eg\"pt lK*en preserved to our time, it is more than 
probable the authors 8up|>osition would be found correct Fa. Thansl. 
^ee SchlegelV Imi. Bihl, tom. i. p. 400 — 42.5. A writer in the AbuU* 
(vol. iv. p. 32.5) giveis a curious list of the names of nlaees in the in- 
terior of Afric^ mentioned in Park’s Second Journey ; which are shrm’n 
to be all Sanscrit, and most of them actually current in India at the pnjsent 
dav. 
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attached to Indian tradition, and the express testimony of Eu- 
sebius,** confirming the report of migrations from the banks 
of the Indus into E^pt, there is certainly nothing improbable 
in the event itself ; as a desire of gain would have formed a 
sufficient inducement. Moreover, how could such a thickly 
peopled, and, in some parts, over-peopled country as India, 
have disposed of her superabundant population, except by 
planting colonies ; even though intestine broils (witness the 
expulsion of the Buddhists) had not obliged her to have 
recourse to such an expedient?** 

Supposing, however, the Hindu origin of the Egyptians 
to admit of historical proof, which it does not at present, 
and most pnibably never will, yet the fact would allege no- 
thing against the civilization of Egj'pt being exclusively of 
native growth. In such case, the germ only would have 
been introduced, and in an Egyptian soil, and under an 
Egyptian sky, must liave developed itself somewhat differ- 
ently from what it did in India. And let not the reader 
foi^et that the question before us concerns an interval, not 
of one, but of many hundrwl years. Such a germ as we 
speak of was tran.splanted from Egjqrt into Greece; but 
how very different weri^ its fruits in the. latter country from 
thostf which had ri^wned on the banks of the Nile ! 

Hen*, then, with a mind still free and unprejudiced, we 
take our leave of Asia, in order to examine the political and 
commercial phenomena which Africa presents to our notice. 
And should we .succeed in rendering the subject as familiar 
to the apprehension of our n*aders. as we have endeavoured 
to make it with regard to Asia, the dark cloud which now 
hangs over that interc.sting |M)rtion of the globe will be dis- 
perse, and a new and instructive prospect unfold itself to 
our view. 

•* See Markham, Chrmiam, p, 335. [The most decisive evidence of the 
fact, may U* found in Philostratiis and Nonnus. Fr. Traksl.] 

• It ii hardly possible to maintain the opposite side of the question, via, 
that the Hindits u*ere derived from the Kjo-ptians ; for it has oecn already 
ascertained that the counm* bordering on die Uanges was the cradle of Hindu 
civilisation. Now, the £^*ptians could not have established themselves in 
that neighbourhood i their probable settlement would rather have taken place 
on the coast of Malabar. 
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FAR(JAUl) 1. 

I. Tfte iu'o Jirsi Fargards of thr Vpfididat, from ihe 


OuMiJZD, speaking to Sapetnian Zoroaster, said as follows : 
“ I have created, O Bapcitmuii Zoroaster, a place of delights 
and abundance, such as no other b(?ing b(*sides myself could 
have formed. It is called Eeriene Veedjd, and is more 
beautiful than the whole wide world. Nothing, ind(‘ed, 
can be compared to it for pleasantness. 

“ I have acted first, but Peetiare," whose soul is immortal, 
has exercised his own power after me. 

‘‘The first abode of happiness and abundance which I 
created without any mixture of imfmrity, wa.s E(;rienc 
Veedjo. Upon this came Ahrirnan, pregnant with death, 
and prepared in the riv(‘r which waters Eeriene Veedjo, 
the great serpent of winter, the oflispring of l)iv. 

‘‘ Here there were then ten months of winter and two of 
summer ; whereas formerly the warm weather lasted seven 
months, and the cold only five. The winter spremi.s cold 
all over the water, land, and trees ; and is very sciven? in 
the middle of Eeriene Veedjo. This scourge, however, is 
highly beneficial to mankind ; for scarcely has winter be- 
gun to appear, than all gexxJ things shoot fortli in abundance. 

The second place of happiness which I, Ormuzd, createcl 

* by Klecker, tom. ii. p. 

* The source of Ahrirnan. 
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for an habitation was Soghdi,^ abounding in men and heids. 
But the pernicious Peetiar^ Ahriman produced swarms of 
flies, which destroyed the herds. 

The third place of abundance which I fashioned for an 
abode, was the great and holy Moore then came Ahriman 
and introduced evil speeches. 

‘‘ The fourth place of delights created by me was the pure 
Bakhdi,^ decorated with lofty standards; thereupon came 
Peetiare Ahriman, bringing death, and produced an army 
of ants. 

The fifth place of abundance which I, Ormuzd, created 
was Nesa,® between Moore and Bakhdi ; then came the 
deadly Ahriman, and brought forth there reprehensible 
doubt. 

“ The sixth place of plenty created by me was Haroin,^ 
celebrated for the number of its inhabitants. Upon this, 
Ahriman the destructive produced there the highest degree 
of misery. 

The seventh country and town of abundance which I 
created, was Veekereante® with numerous villages. Here 
the de^ly Ahriman instituted the worship of Peris, (Fai- 
ries,) which inflamed the anger of Gueshap. 

“ The eightli country and place of felicity created by me, 
was Oman,^ fertile in pastures. Thereupon came Ahriman 
breathing d(* ** ath, and poisoned men s hearts. 

“ Khneante,*^’ the abode of wolves, was the ninth place of 
abundance created by me; but the destructive Ahriman 
there |)erp(?trated an act which rendered the passage of the 
bridge Tscliinevad impossible, which is a sin against nature. 

“ The tenth place of felicity which I, Ormuzd, created, was 

* Without doubt, the modern A1 Sogd, or Sogdiana. Whether this coun- 
try i« 6liU infratcd with gadflies must Ikj determiued by future travellers. 

* Mdore, in Chorasan, the Mardana of the Greeks. 

^ Certainly Balkh or Bactria. How formidable an invasion of ants may 
be, IS well known from their ravages in Guinea and the West Indies. 

* Nesa, a city in Chorasan, the position assigned to it in the text will not 
allow us to confound it w^ith Nysa on the Indian frontier. 

' Probably Herat or Asia, properly so called. 

* In Pehlvi Kawdl, which hears a striking resemblance to Kabul. 

* Perhaps Lahore, though we have not sufficient evidence of its identity. 

** This place is uncertain; some writers suppose it means Kandahar. 
The brid^ of Tachinevad leads from the mountain Albordi to the vault of 
heaven, m habitation of the blessed. 



** In this word we may recognise Arokage (Arachotus) on the borders of 
India. 

“ Probably Hendmend in Shehestan. 

" Supposed to l>e the town of Key or Rages. 

•* This should be Chark in Chorasan. 

• Appimntly the district of Pars ; if any doubt remains as to the identity 
of name^ it is removed by the circumstance of its being mentioned as the 
county of Feridoun, a great hero among the Persians. 

*• There can hardly be anv doubly that Heando is the Zend form for Hind. 
The end of this, as well as the preceding verse, seems to allude to the prema* 
tore puberty of women in hot climates. 
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The sixteenth country and town of happiness and abund- 
ance which 1 created, was the mighty Rengheiao;^^ the 
abode of numerous cavaliers who acknowledged no supe- 
rior. But the deadly Peetiare Ahriman brought hither, 
and into all its dependent villages, the raw cold of winter, 
tlie pernicious gift of Div. 

‘‘ These countries and towns were all pure and embellished 
with fruitful valleys — there was not the least uncleanness 
among them. 

“ Abundance and Bihisht are the reward of him who is 
upright and pure.^® He alone is holy and pure who doeth 
holy and pure actions.” 


FARGARD II. 

Zoroaster asked Ormuzcl as follows : “ 0 Ormuzd, sur- 
rounded with majesty, thou equitable judge of the universe, 
who dost exist by thine own power, and who art purity it- 
self ; what man has first interrogated thee before myself, 0 
tliou who art Ormuzd ? To wdiom hast thou communicated 
thy law?” Ormuzd replied, “The pure Jemshid, the chief 
of men and herds, was the first man who inquired of me as 
thou doest now, O Zoroaster ! To him I imparted a know- 
ledge of the law. 

“ ‘ I am Ormuz<l,* was my reply to him ; ‘ be obedient to 
my law, 0 pure Jemshid, thou son of V ivengliam ; meditate 
u|K)n it and convey it to thy p(»ople.' ‘ But,' tmswered Jem- 
shid, ‘ I am not just enough to execute thy law', to meditate 
upon it, or to convey its blessings to mankind.' Upon this 
1 replied, O Zoroiister, I w ho am Ormuzd, ‘ Cannot Jem- 
shid execute my law ; can he not meditate upon and com- 
municate it to mankind ? still less then will he be able to 
make happy the world, my property ; to bless it with fer- 
tility and abundance, to be its nourisher, its chiet^ and its 
sovereign,' In answer to this, 0 Zoroaster, the pure 
Jemshid replietl, ‘ Yes, 1 w ill make the world thy peculiar 
possession, both happy, fruitful, and blessed ; I will provide 

, ^ The locality of thU place i> uncertain : according to some, it is to be 
(bund in As^na. 

“ The oiduiary formula of benediction. 
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for its necessities, will nourish and govern it like a father, 
so that under my sovereign care there shall be no frosty or 
scorching wind, no corruption, no death; and the dews 
shall disappear as soon as I repeat the words of thy law/ 

“ The holy zeal of Jemshid was great before" rue, and 
therefore he reigned. Whatever his sublime tongue com- 
manded, was done immediately. 1 gave to him and his 
people nourishment, intelligence, and a long life ; his hand 
received from me a poniai’d, the blade and hilt of which 
were gold. Upon this, King Jemshid trav(*rsed three hun- 
dred parts of the earth, inhal)it(‘d by donu*stic animals as 
well as savage, by men, dogs, and birds, and filled with niddy 
and brilliant fires. Before him there w(‘re neitluT tuna* nor 
savage animals, nor men, nor red-flaming fires; the jaire 
Jemshid, the son of \ ivengham, pnKluced all. 

“Jemshid arrived in the country of light (the south) and 
found it beautiful, lie clave the ground with the blade of 
his golden poniard, and said, ‘ Sapandomad, bl(‘ss us ! ' 
He proceeded still further, and pronounc(‘d the holy word, 
accompanied with [)rayers for wild and tauj*' animals and 
for men. Accordingly the* txpedition of Jemshid through 
these countries becanu? the source of ha[)|)in(*ss and |)ros- 
perity to this third part of tlu? world. The domestic ani- 
mals and wild beasts as well as men ran togetluT in great 
crowds. 

“ In the same manner did Jemshid traversf* the two other 
parts of the world. 

“ Jemshid now built Ver, the vast extent of which was 
comprehended in a .sejuare enclosure. Hither he brought 
the germ of wild and tamcj animals, of men, flogs, birds, and 
the ruddy bright flame of fire. The water burst forth in 
torrents, and surrounded the grand palace of \'er. Here 
were fowls of all kinds ; and the ever-fruitful golden fields 
produced every thing that was good to eat. Here too the 
youth were shamefaced, modest, respectful, strong, and well 
nourished. 

“ Into Ver Jemshid brought the seed of men and women. 
The land was charming and excellent, and as pure us Bi- 
hisht Hither, too, Jemshid conveyed the germ of all kinds 


** That ist the third part 


The lied (genic) of the earth. 
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of aamuJa, of dl trees, and all nonridnnent The little bills 
of tbk countiy exhaled agreeable perfumes. 

** Among w the inhabitants o( Verefehue,** ^re was no 
man who commanded with seventy ; no beg^ ; no im|W|’ 
for who would seduce people to the worship of Din ; so 
concealed enemy ; no cruel tyrant, the oppressor of man- 
kmd ; no ravenous tooth. 

“ Jemshid caused nine streets to be built in the large 
towns, six in those of moderate size, and three in the snail 
ones. Jemshid constructed at Ver a palace on an eminence, 
which was surrounded with a wall, and its interior was di- 
vided into several apartments and well lighted. 

‘‘ Jemshid endeavoured with all his might to render Ver 
complete, according to the commandment which I, Ormuzd, 
gave to him.” 

Abundance and Bihisht, etc. etc. 

•* That Ver, rich in every blessing. 
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On the cuHciJhffn chatticicr^ and particularly ike imtcripHonM at 

i>, by G. F. GroiefendL 

You request me, Sir, to furnish you with a brief sketch of 
the result of my inquiries into the cuneiform character, and 
particularly the inscriptions at Pcrst‘j)olis, for the purpose 
of subjoining to the new edition of the first part of your 
Researches into the Politics and Commerce of the Nations 
of Antiquity. To a request so flattering, 1 shall endeavour 
to furnish the best answer 1 am able, and so much Ujc more 
willingly, as I have been for some time waiting for a favour- 
able opportunity of publicly testifying my acknowledgments 
to your kindness and friendship. Although in the present 
sketch we have only to do with the inscriptions of Persepo- 
lis, and specially with the kind 1 have deciphered, 1 shaU 
nevertheless take advantage of your permission, to extend 
my remarks to the other kinds of cuneiform inscriptions, as 
fiu* as may be compatible with the limits of the present 
essay ; it having b^n discovered that the general conclu- 
sions drawn in my first Treatise, were only applicable to the 
inscriptons at Persepolis. 1 shall therefore, nrst of all, en- 
deavour to determine with exactness the particular as well 
as general character of all the known sp^ies of cuneiform 
writing, and then submit the results obtained from an ex- 
amination of all the species, before I proceed to a detailed 
notice of the Zend inscriptions which I have succeeded in 
deciidienng* 

Inwy^rst Treatise, the cuneiform inscriptions are dt- 
vidad iccofiiia^ to the countries where tfa^ are found, into 
Area classes; via. the Babykmian, the Persian, and the 
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►-Persian, But as both the Persian and the Baby- 
lonian species have been discovered in Egypt, it is obvious 
the above division is inadmissible, in a case where the cu- 
neiform character is to be examined with reference to its 
distinctive peculiarities. Neither can we admit of a classifi- 
cation of these inscriptions, according to the nail or arrow- 
headed form of the letters, because the very same characters, 
which, on the Babylonian bricks, resemble nails, or daggers, 
are observed to take the form of an arrow or hammer, or 
even simple lines, when graven on a finer sort of stone. 
Under these circumstances I shall endeavour to define the 
several sjK'cies in some otluT manner, first pointing out the 
distinctive character of cuneiform writing in general, and 
then classifying the diflerent kinds according to the differ- 
ent construction of their letters. 


In the first place, I exclude all kinds of writing, more or 
less alike, which wen^ used in the west and north of Europe, 
and confine to tin* t(?rin cuneiform those inscriptions only 
which have been discovered in the difibrent provinces of 
the ancient Persian ein{)ire.‘ Thes(i inscriptions are distin- 
guished from all other m(Kl(‘s of w riting adopted in the East, 
by the absence of (‘very thing lik<‘ roimdness : some speci- 
mens, it is true, pr(»s<Mit the ap|K*amnce of circular charac- 
ters ; but upon conifniring them w ith others, it is evident, 
that this form is ratlier a fault of the copiiT than the true 
shape of the original. In my t>pinion, the cuneiform letters 
apiwar to Imve Ix^eii exclusively destiiuHl for the purjxwe of 
engraving on stone, or other durable materials employed in 
public monuments ; on urns, gems, seals, ttdismans, or amu- 
lets, etc.; and wen* nev<'r intended for the ordinary pur- 
poses of writing, as in the latter case they were, like the 
hieroglyphics of Egj’pt, probably replaced by anotlier kind 
of character more adaptm to the wants of the people.* — ^The 


' "With respect tn the extent of country over which cuneiform writing pre- 
Tatlcd, see the HnU, AUjj, Lift for April iH20, No. 106. 

• A particular kind of very hartl baked bricks, found in the ruins of aneient 
Babylon, of which ! gave the first account, in the des OrienU^ 

vot. Vi. No. 2, p. 161, and on which Miinter fancied he discovered some as* 
tronomicai observations, have been compared with other specimens, and 
found to contain documents. On certain of them the name of Darius, or 
some other Persian king, is engraved, in the third species of Persepotitaa 
character, which it the same as the Babylonian i most of them ate sealed on 
the sides, with a device, under which is found the name of the witness ; or 
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elementary strokes of all cuneiform writing are comjposeci of 
wedges, so called, and angle's, which M. Murr has also 
denominated swallow-tails. Those wTilers wht> consider 

S lar forms simply as the union of two weilges pluccnl 
^uely, and who th('n'fon' assume the wc*dge as tlie only 
stroke peculiar to this species of writing, are certainly mis- 
taken, because', in conseqmmce of sucli union the character 
receives quite a dith*n*nt form. Ih'sides, thes<» small angles, 
in many of the inscriptions, except those* of Perse}K»lis, ap- 
pear to make up hut one perfect triangle, the principal an- 
gle of which inclines to the left, s<» that, purtieularly when 
connected by a transverse* wcnlgi*, they l><*ar the apja*anince 
of a single wcnlge turned towards the left. In ad(lltii»ii to 
the wedge-like and angular forms, we find on bricks, gems, 
and cylin<l(*.rs, and in l)oth the large inscriptions (liH<M>Vf*red 
in Babylon and Persia, (*ertain marks of etaijunetioii. which 
howev(*r cannot be considered as int<*gral portions of tla^ 
cuneiform chunicter, beeaust? in pn*eisely similar c*as(*s, wli(*re 
they would Ik* no h*ss <»ssential, they an* alt()g(*ther wanting, 
and in fact do not (X'cur in any of the Perse|)olitan inscrip- 
tions. On tlu* otlu*r hand, wh(»n, upon comparitig similar 
passages in (litfert*nt inscnjMioiis, we find tliesi' murks of 
conjunction employed insteiwl of small w<*<lges, this inter- 
change of the two clmnicters must b<* attribiited to a mistake 
of the copier,’* The elements of the cuneiform character 

instead of a seal, they lx‘ar the impress of a cylintler. Two of them are fum- 
ished with an illegible ioficription, the charficiers of wiiich partly n^scrnhle 
Chaldea; though they do not npjx'nr to diffir from llic Pehlvi engraved on 
ancient monuments, still unexplainetl. This writing, engraven by H»mie more 
recent possessor of the doenments, (one of which is BulMcrihe<i with the name 
of Danus, and the swond with that of another king, in the cuneifijirm cha- 
racter of Babylon, the onginal being piirtly erased, in referenci* to which the 
new inscription is upsid<‘ down,) has l»eeri confounded by M. Kf>|ip, in his 
Bilder tma nthrifim Her Voruit, (hiere^lyphirs and writing of antirnnty,) vol. 
ii, p. 15^ with a Phamician inscription also of later date, and faintly in- 
scribed in three lines on a Babylonian brick, in such a way, however, that, to 
use the expreasion of M. Bellino, it is very easy to leave the characters out 
altogether, though not, as M, Kopp sup^ioscs, to deciiihcr In these 

characters, which arc graven on a brick, simply l^akea in the sun, I think I 
can discover the words ** Ben dulkalnin,** (son of the rays of the sun,) though 
M. Eopp is of a diaferenl opinion. 

• It is necessary to repeat here an observation which has not lieen suth* 
cientlj attended to. It is, that the most exact copier has not always, or in- 
deed even could copy an inscription with such minute accuracy as to miresent 
all die peculiarities of the ori|pnab Nay, more, tt is very p^iblc in mis- 
takes to have crept into the onginal stself, as well as the copy f and an m- 
lightened critic is therefore free to correct the draught of an toscrifaion when 

VOL. U. Y 
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from the ruins of Perscpolis are exhibited in the most per- 
fect manner, and in their full size, by M. Murr, in the 
Journal zur Kunstgescliichte, vol. iv. tab. i. fig. E. 1, 2, 3. 
In order to characterize them with definitive accuracy, I 
shall make the following observations. 

1. The wedge-shaped characters, whether primary or 
accessory, great or small, in every specimen of inscription, 
assume chiefly four directions, but always so that their 
principal inclination is from top to bottom, or, in other 
words, from left to right. They are either perpendicular or 
horizontal, or inclining obli(|iiely upwards or downwanls : 
but their [)oints are mother turned directly upwards, nor 
transvers(‘1y to the left. Should they appear occasionally 
to assume iIkj latt(‘r direction, it is either owing to the fault 
of the copyist, or els<‘ tlu^ particular cliaracter is composed 
of an angle. 1'h(? initial sign upon all the bricks, which re- 
presents an assemblage of all the directions of the cuneiform 
character crossing eacdi other, is copi(id in Murr s Journal 
(vol. iv. tub. i. fig. C.) under the form of a star with eight 
rays. I^ietro d(4la Valh', who dis(X)ver(Kl the same sign on 
some bricks in tin* des(*rt, compares it, in like manner, to 
an eight-rayed star ; but in no one sjx?cies of cuneiform 
writing are all these eight directions found to exist at the 
same time. 

2, The angular-shaped chamcter, whether great or small, 
affects only one direction, so that the ojKTiing is constantly 
turned to the right. When it hapfxms to be otherwise^ it 
is in coiis(»(juenc(‘ of the copier having confounded the 
angular with the wedge form, as for instance, in the inscrip- 
tion of th<» royal mantle quoted by Le Bruyn ; or fk>m his 
having rtnerst^d tlio character, as is the case with the name 
of Gushtasp in Niebuhr, fig. C, which M. de Murr has cited 
as the only instance in Niebuhrs inscriptions where the 
angular letters an' placed one over the other, like a roof. 
The Babylonian angular character, the opening of which is 
turned towards the left, is compost'd for the most part either 
of lines of conjunction crossing each other, as is observable 
upon a comparison of certain bricks, or of the union of two 

ht can do to on valid gn>undt. In fact, had I depended tolcly on Kiebuhi^e 
copy, my attempU to decipher these inscriptions would have succeeded just 
as imic as those of my piedeccssors who were more seropukkiii. 
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oblique wedge-slmped letters. Accordingly, we find on 
some bricks a character which apjK^ars to consist of two 
half moons turned to the* left, and i)laci><l oiu^ over the other, 
but which, in point of fact, according to its rtntl design, is 
composed of four oblique wedgt^s, placed as to form a 
zigzag. 

This very character, which on the cylinders orrlinarily 
stands at the comincncein(»nt of the s(*cond line*, has, in 
various copies, the appeamnee of u Uitin B uimnindcKl, 
thus |:^ , or without tin* stroke of conjunction which proc<^les 
it, that of a W phiccnl sideways, a*^ ^ , besides many 

other distort<*d and c(»nnected forms, which sctIousIv aug- 
ment the dillicultif's of deciphtTing them. 

Thest* pr(‘liminar}' notices are enough to show, beyond 
the possibility of mistak(‘, in what direction W(‘ arc to nnid 
a cuneiform inseription. That is to say, we must place mir- 
selves in such a manner, that the points of the ve*rtieul w<‘f lg(* 
letters may look downwanls, and those of the obli(jUf» iituf.s, 
a.8 well as the openings of the angular letters, may be turmsl 
to the right. This being observed, we shall find that no 
cuneiform writing has a jaTjamdiculur, but always a hori- 
zontal (lir(*cti(»n, and that the H<*<’f>mpanying figures (x*cur- 
ring on gems and cylinders, nflord no sort of (*nterion as to 
the real dinx’tion of the writing. The fragm(*nt of a stone 
covered with cuneiform l<‘tters, which was iliund near Suez, 
and copied by (Jen. Dugua for Denon, ( Voyai^r, pi. 124.) 
and which repres^Mits the head of a Persian, with u hawk s 
wing above it, in token of apotlujosis, will furnish a striking 
example of the very little connexion subsisting IxMween these 
figun?s and tin* direction of the writing by their .side, as well 
as the slight dependence to be placed on some copies. The 
inscription on the ttl>ov(» .ntone, is only distinguishable from 
the cuneiform writing in the Zend language at Persepolis, 
by the absence of any division lK»tween the words; and, 
with the exception of two or three incon.siderable mistakes 
in the copy, and an unfinishefl II standing by its^Jf, repre- 
sents pretty clearly the wonJs DdrhaUch Kh/tchchioh c^hn 
(that is, Darius the valiant king) ; in the l)eginning, how- 
ever, three letters and a half, and at the end, thr<*#» are want- 
ing, and the royal title is expressed in the ordinary manner 
bv a monogram. We cannot reasonably dmibt the correct- 
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ness of this interpretation, os Count Caylus has already pub* 
lished an account of an Egyptian um furnished with a similar 
inscription relative to Xerxes, and the hawk s wing alludes 
to the apotheosis of Darius, an honour which, according to 
Diodorus in his first book, was never rendered in Egypt to 
any other living monarch but Darius. Supposing our ex- 
planation to be correct, we may remark, that the characters 
of this inscription are traced in such an inverted manner, 
that it is almost impossible to read them, except by elevating 
the stone itself above one’s head.* 

The different species of cuneiform writing are determined 
by the degree of simplicity apparent in the formation of 
characters, by means of the two elementary strokes before 
noticed. The letters on the monuments at Persepolis are 
the leUvSt complicated of any; ami of the three kinds of writ- 
ing there found, the first place is assignefl on the um dis- 
covered by Count Caylus to the most simple, and the second 
to the more so of tlu; two others. According to this arrange- 
ment, therefore, the various kinds of cuneiform character 
may he classificMl in the following manner. 

1. First of all, nink the cuneiform characters of the Per- 
se{X)litan inscriptions, which in their turn may be subdivided 
into three classes, each of them exactly indicated on the 
ruins of Persepolis, as well as on th(‘ urn of Count Caylus. 
The first, dcciphertxl by me in the Zend, that is, in all pro- 
bability, the Mt^dian language, is found above one of the 
windows of Darius's palace. Tlit? second, which is to the 
right of these windows, would seem to b<»long to the Parsi, 
the language of the true Persians. The third, which is 
situatiH.1 to the h'ft, or to the right of the sj)ectator, likewise 
exhibits all the characteristics of some other Persian dialect ; 
the abst'nce of any prefixes shows that it cannot belong to 
the Sijmitic family. The si*coud species, which occupies an 
intermediate rank between the . two others, is distinguished 
from the first, which I consider to be the ancient .Syrian 

* It has aul>»eq\iently l)een ascertained that the inscription and figures 
upon this stone wea* copied from difTerent parts of a monument erected under 
the Persian Xin? Darius, on the canal which j<^ed the Nile with the Red 
Sea } and that ihe absence of any division between the words was endrelv the 
fault of the transcriber. A perfect copy of this inscription would fiimish the 
beet proof of the currectness of my interpretation. Compare my Cmtiae in 
the dst Orimtty vol. xu Na i p. USgA sq. 
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writing mentioned in one of the letters attributed to Themis- 
tocles, by the circumstance of its containing less of the 
angular tnan the oblique wedge letter ; while it differs from 
the third kind by the absence of any oblique, or emssing 
wedge letters. 

2. Next to the al>ove, we must class the writing on a 
stone desorilH?d by M. Millin, (Momiineiis Anti(|ues, pL 
viii. ix. No, 1,) tlie characters of which partly rf*s<*nible 
the Persc?polita!i of th(* tliinl kind, and |>artly those' of the 
Babylonian bricks, g<‘jns, and cylinders, without howev<»r 
being {K'rfijctly similar. We may also remark in this writ- 
ing some of tlie strokes of union which characterize the 
Babylonian cuiu‘iform l(‘tt(‘rs. 

3. The thinl and last rank will b(‘ assigned to the cha- 
racters of the larg(* in.s<‘ription Ibund in the ruins of ancient 
Babylon, together with thosf* on the bricks, gems, and 
eylindtTs, recently published at Laidon by tin* Hast India 
Conqiany. Th(*si* are th(‘ most c‘omplicat«»<l of any, and 
presc'iit not only tlu' same ehanieters, but also lln' same 
words, and oceasionallv ev(*n the same conti'rits. Tlii.skind 
of writing is distinguish<*d by the multiplication of the strokes 
of union, and by the sign rc'sembling a star with eiglit niys, 
which occurs at tin* commencement of all writing on bric^ks, 
as maybe seen in the large insi*ription of L»ndon, As this 
|>eculiar sign is only m(‘t with in th(‘ runeiform wTiting of 
this class, I have for that n'HMUi ineludc'd uialer !t tlie brieks 
and gems of the dt*sert e\tc*riding from Basora to Alep|K), 
W'hich are nH'ntione<l by Pietm della V alle, as well as the 
jas[)ers, made known to us through the nudium of the East 
India (Vimpimy. 

Of each of these .specimens of cuneiform writing, I shall 
%’enture to submit the following elementary principles, as 
the general result of my examination. 

1. The cuneiform inseriptions are all written in a hori- 
zontal direction, from left to right, by no means fiowever 
vertically, or alternately from riglit to left, and from left to 
right. 

It is almost two hundred years since Pietro della Valle 
(Voyage, Paris, 1745, tom. v. p. 320, so.) and Figueroa, 
the ambassador from tbe court of Philip 111. of Siiaiti, came 
to a similar conclusion from examining the wedge-shaped 
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and angular inscriptions of Persepolis ; viz. that the cunei- 
form writing proceeded from left to right ; and this general 
principle has been confirmed by so many particular examin- 
ations of each species, that I have not room to notice them 
all. When Chardin, however, (Travels, p. 168,) accom- 
panies the remark of Figueroa with the observation, that 
cuneiforni writing is also read from top to bottom, like the 
Chinese, (alluding particularly to the inscriptions over the 
windows of Darius’s palace,) he no more contradicts our 
opinion, than if he said that it was also read in a cir- 
cular manner, as is actually the case with an inscription 
which comjdetely surrounds the head of a cameo in Tassie's 
collection, {Raspc CataL No, 655,) because in the latter 
instance the charact(‘rs arc arrangt'd like the legends on our 
numey, so that the direction from left to right is still pre- 
served, as in the horizontal situation. The analogy between 
the three spcnnes of the Persepolitan writing proves incon- 
testably that tlH»y an^ to lx* read from hd’t to right ; and the 
same holds good also with regard to the Babylonian bricks. 
It is evident also, that Niebuhr must have drawn the same 
conclusion, from hislmving remarked, (vol. ii. p. 143,) that 
in the inscriptions graven on the d(K>r-posts of the building 
I. (Ni(‘b. tab. xxiv. E. F. (4.) two characttjrs occurring on 
one of the doors to tlu! right, at the end of the third line, 
were rej)eated on the other iloor to the left, at the com- 
mencement of the fourth line. 

When M. Hager, at the end of his last treatise, Illustra- 
ziom i{*uno /AHUaco Orientalc, maintains that the cuneiform 
writing of Babylon descends like the Chinese in peqM?n- 
dicular columns, of which the farthest to the right is the 
fii*st ; his opinion certainly corr(\sponds with the series of 
signs 1 have adopted, though he reverses the inscriptions 
thems(‘lves, binng misled by tlui lines drawn as a mark of 
separation, and by the (K)sition of these inscriptions on the 
cylinder alongside of the figures. That all the Babylonian 
inscriptions are to be read in the manner I have before pre- 
scribe, that is to say, in tlie initial sign of all the bricks, the 
vertical wedge-letters turn their points downwards, while 
the c^limie ernes, on the contrary, turn theirs to the right, 
is proved by the great London inscription, which is written 
from left to right, as demonstrably as M. Millin baa already 
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shown in t\\e case of the stone found n<‘ar 'rak-Kesni. Hie 
same may be said of the penis ami cylindi'rs charpinl with 
similar writinp ; thouph li^inp inteiuhnl fi>r imjin^ssion, and 
for the purpose* of atU*stinp docunu'nts, they piMierally pre- 
sent the characters rt'verst*d. M. Lichtenstein was then^forc* 
too precipitate, when he inferretl from tlie ()ri(‘ntal oripin of 
the cuneiform writinp, that it must in cons»H|U(*nre la* n^d 
from ripht to left. Ih* was sup(w>rted in this conclusion by 
a specious arpument of M, W'ahl, (/!/pi7m7;/c (iesvhn hte der 
Alor^cnlUndischen Sprachvu^ ffC/zc/v/Z Hist on/ of Oricn^ 
tal Lanf:!;u(t^vs, p. (Uh/i (wli<» however nmlly maiutaiiUHl a 
dirterent opinion,) and forthwith In* set about <h*cipherinp 
the cuneiform chai*actr*r, upon principles altop('ther arbitrHrj% 
with the assistance of some known alplmlx't, without liuvinp 
previously compared the dith-rent ins<Tiptions top(*tii<‘r. In 
confbundinp tiu* term Oriental with Aniinean, it lu'ver oc- 
eurred to him that the wriliiip of an Oriental |x'ople mipht 
very well hav(* a direction quite contmrv to the Aramean; 
and that there mipht lx* inseriptions (*npntven on stones 
from left to ripht, while tlie ordinarar)' imxle of writinp fol- 
lowed an opp(»site direction. 

‘i. All cun<*iforrn writinp is composfxl of lettf»rs, niul not 
merely of syllabi<i sipns. 

The principle which 1 have just laid down lias wnircely 
been combat(*fl, except by a sinple wribT ; and yet in n»fer- 
ence to the mon* complicat(*d sptx’ies of cumaf orm writinp, 
almost all my pnxh*c(*ssors have taken an opjxisite view of 
the question. It will therefore lx* worth my while to ffstab- 
lish its correctness by a particular r<‘vir‘w, under certain 
limitations, of ea<*h kinfl of ciimaform writinp. 

It is p( 3 rffx*tly certain that none of tlu^se writinps an* eom- 
poscfl of sipns or comjx*ndious chameters, for, penerally, 
several enter into the* com{x>sition of one word ; and there 
are words compouiulfxl of as many as eleven characters in 
the first species of Persepolitan writinp, of nine in the se- 
cond, and of seven in the rest. Besides, under the .suppo- 
sition that any of the complicatwl .s[)eciniens of cuneiform 
writing were hieropI) 7 >hic, I cannot conceive why the same 
characters should be so often repeated, or why s^^veral of 
them should even immediately succeed each other tw'o or 
three times running. In the first case, supposing the mode 
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of writing to be by signs, it is obvious, the circles of ideas 
must l>e extremely confined ; while the other supposition is 
inadmissible, except we limit the number of these signs to a 
few such words as king,” “ lord,” “ prince,” sacred,” 
etc., not expressed in as many characters. It is very true, 
that the reduplication of a sign might signify the dual 
number, as its triple repetition might stand for the plu- 
ral, Ixicause in Du Perron's Vocabulary of the Zend and 
Pehlvi, the dual is usually marked by the number two, 
as the plural is by three. But then the repetition of 
these signs would he more frequent than it is ; we should 
meet with several signs following each other in immediate 
succession ; and, what is of much more consequence, the 
triple repcjtition, as a mark of the plural, would be more 
common than the simple reduplication ; the reverse of 
which, however, is evident from examining the inscriptions. 
I am convinced, therefore, that none of the cuneiform writ- 
ings are com|K)stMl of signs or whole wonls. It would be 
less easy to provci that tluiy do not consist of simple syllabic 
writing in the strict acceptation of the term ; but that, on 
the contmry, the whole of the signs employed, though with 
considerable variations, might be arranged under one alpha- 
bet. It is essential to remark, that the more complicated 
the characters are, the fewer of them enter into the compo- 
sition of a word ; a circumstanct' which would lead us to 
infer, that even though all cuneiform writing was alphabetic, 
yet tlu' manner of composing syllables and words of letters 
was necessarily subject to considerable variation. I sludl 
thert'fore endeavour to ('numerate all the possible varieties 
of cofn[)ounding alphaln'tical signs before I proceed to ex- 
amine each s{x?cics of cuneiform writing in detail. 

Literal writing then may either employ consonants alone, 
and designate the vowels by interailatcd signs, placed above 
or below the consonants, as is the case in several Eastern 
alphabets ; or, agn?eably to Western usage, it may elevate 
the marks for rei)cating consonants, as well as those for 
vowels, to the rank of independent letters ; or, in i^ort, it 
may employ particular signs ibr denoting a short or loi^ 
vowel, an acute or a grave, as, for example, in the ancient 
Persian. Accordingly the letters of a particular syllable 
might be written in an isolated form, or th^ mi^t be 
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joined together, and in fact, like several alphabets of South- 
ern Asia, certain accessory marks might b<* added to the 
consonants, acconling to the different vowels subjointMl to 
them, so that the writing would appear at first to hv syllabic, 
while in reality, from its alphalK*ti(^l constniction, and the 
analogy of its signs, it would truly la* a writing eom{>osod 
of separate characters. If we considtT this last s{H»ci(*s of 
writing as foniKnl of letters, I will boldly venture to assert, 
that every kind of cuneiform writing is in lik«» manner com- 
posed of characters ; but if the jjropriety of that n[>[M*llation 
be disputed, 1 must certainly allow tin* m<»st complicated 
species of cuneiform writing to Im* syllabic, though it may 
also posse*ss certain signs to r<*pr(‘sent tlu* vowels ; thus in 
the Persej>olitan inscriptions we m(*et with inonognims to 
denote? whole words. The p<*rfectly t»p|)osit<‘ nature* of the 
Persian and Anmu*an tongue*s will not allow us to supjMw*, 
in the case of the Persian or liabylonian remains, tin* <^x- 
istence of any syllabic writing, like that of Japan. 

It is now time, how(*v<*r, li)r me; to spe»ak of <*uch kind of 
cuneiform writing in particular, for it l>(*(*oin('H n(*cessjiry in 
this place more* es[K*cia!ly to murk the distincliem l>e*tvv(»en 
them. 

The first of the Perse[)olitari kinds of writing is now ge- 
nerally allowed to l>e aljilialwlical, sine*^* M. M. Tychse*n and 
Miinter were so fortunate as to discovi'r tfie sign, denoting 
the separation of wonls, anel which inter<’lud<‘s from two to 
eleven characters on In^tli .sides, though thf* sum of all the 
primitive characters never (‘xce(*ds forty. M. Tyehs<fn has 
observed, that in sev<‘nil inscriptions, the series of signs so 
frequently occurring is n*plac(?cl by a monogram ; and very 
probably he might have succeeded in deciphering the whole 
writing before myself, had lie taken this monogram for the 
title, and not for the name of the king. A more successful 
attempt has now proved that this spf^cies of writing has not 
only particular signs to repn?sent the vowels as well as the 
cemsonants, but that, like the ancient Zend inscription dis- 
cjovered by Anquetil Du Perron, it also distinmishes the long 
vowels fifom the short and acute. M. Tychsf^n apfxjars to 
consider the second and third kinds as specimens of this 
mode of writing; while M. Miinter regards the .second as 
i^llabic and the third as hieroglyphic. For myself, I am 
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no more at liberty than my predecessors entirely to reject 
this opinion, as long as the inscriptions in question have 
not yet been completely deciphereo ; nevertheless, from the 
comparison I have made of analogous inscriptions, I feel my- 
self justified in asserting, that neither of these two kinds is a 
writing of signs ; since both in one and the other, though less 
frequently in the third, we may remark the occurrence of 
inflections compost'd of several signs. With respc^ct to the 
second kind, owing to the great number of multiplied signs 
which it exhibits for dt?tached words, I must allow its em- 
ployment of particular signs for the long and short vowels, 
as well as signs of consonants, including the vowel, provided 
I am not mistaken in my opinion, that certain words of the 
first kind are cited litc^nilly in the si^eond. On the other 
hand, as to the third specie's of writing, which has occasion 
for very few signs in the composition of w'ords, though the 
numlKu* it employs is nevertla'less much greater than that of 
our alphabets, I must absolutely deny it the use of vowel 
signs altogetla'r ; and therefore I concede the employment 
of consonants, including a vowel, in cases where one con- 
sonant alone would b(* insuflicient. As far as regards the 
other specimens of cum'ilbrin writing, 1 have not been able 
to compare tlu'rn with any that has already been deciphered, 
such us the Pers<'politun ; but after having compared them 
with w'veral analog<nis inscriptions, such as those on bricks, 
and collat(Hl numen)us passjiges from the large inscriptions, 
I can confidently ventun* to ass<*rt, that they do not contain 
a comjH'iidious writing of signs, because it is easy to dis- 
cover in them instances of four or five characters following 
in succession, and, as it \v(»re, connected together. I have 
already obsened in another place,* that I consider syllabic 
tuid literal writing, to a certain extent, as identical terms, as 
lon^ as we cum apply them indifferently to a species of 
writing which, lik(» the Hebrt'w, excludes the vowels from 
the rank of consonants, and unites, by means of connecting 
strokes, such of the consonants as are immediately dependent 
on each other. Whoever wishes to know my reasons for 
boMing this opinion, will find them detailed at length in the 
literaiy periodical already alluded to ; I shall only add, that 

* lHUU i g §m Mttt tier Jenaiweken AUg^irimmen ISM, No. 101. 
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considered under this point of view, I allow the great insc^rip- 
tion, published by Millin, to possess the same character as 
the Babylonian cuneiform writing. It would lx» uim^ason- 
able to exp(?ct more decisive pnK>fs, till such tiim^ as w<* |>os- 
sess a complete interpretation of one of the most compli- 
cated specimens of this kiiul of writing; for the prest^nt, it 
will be enough to have shown, that none of the cuneiform 
iUwScriptions are st(Miogntphic, or coin|K)se<l of signs rt'prt^- 
senting whoI(! words, and that conMH|uentlv tln^r exphinu- 
tion is by no means iinpnicticuble. 

l^*t us now, then, proceed to an examination of mv own 
method of deciphering the first species of Peix^politaii 
writing; after which I sliall endeavour to furnish a brief 
sketeli of the results obtained from iny interpretation us far 
as they may inten^st the general historian. W ith regard to 
my mode of proecnlure and maimer of deeiphering, tliey are 
both so exe<*llently laid (ho\n by the Baron Silvestn* de 
Sacv, in a l(‘ttt*r to M. Milliii, (Magasin Enryelopedi(|ue 
Amur VIII. toiiH* V. p. tliat i need only refer the 

readiT to tliat source. But as it might prove iutcresliiig to 
know how a {xjrstai, without any profound ae(|uaintunce 
with Orumtal languages, has aide to (h‘(*i|»her a sjM*cies 
of Asiatic writing of the most remote antifjnity, of wdheh 
the alphalx^t, the language, and the e<intents, were cHjuully 
unknown, I may tts well entt*r into a ll*w details ndutive to 
the historj^ of my inU’rpretation. 

Among tlie inscrifitions of the first kind, tliere are two 
very accurat<'ly copunl by Niebuhr, vol. ii. tab. xxiv. B* 
ami G. They are accompanied with translations rwidenlly 
made from the two other kinds of writing which an^ of the 
same size, and, according to ail apjx^arance, of the same 
contents; and thendure as the first kind is in gem»ral the 
most simple of all the cuneiform writings, my |m*dec<tssorH 
have applied themstflves to <lecipher it in pritfenmce to the 
rest, rrom the same point also I took my own departure, 
particularly as the word recoguisixl by Tychseii and Muritcr 
as the key of the whole alphaljet occurs most fre<juently in 
the species in question ; and supposing with Tychs<m, that 
we must look for titles of kings in the inscriptions placed 
over their portraits, (Niebuhr, Travels, vol. ii. p. 11 *2, 117,) 
I felt convinced that ilie word so often repeatol, must sig- 
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nify KingJ* Having therefore arrived at the same prin- 
ciple as Tychsen and Miinter, without perusing any work 
upon cuneiform writing, and without seeing any other 
copies than those of Le Bruyn and Niebuhr,® I translated 
the two inscriptions according to the analogy of those in 
Pehlvi deciphered by M. de 8acy in the following manner. 

N. N. REX. MAONUS (?) REX. REGUM. (rEX. UM.) 

FILIUS — . ( REGIS ). STIRPS. ACHAEMENIS (?) ( ) 

I was thus naturally led to infer, that these two kings must 
be father and son, because the king in Niebuhrs pi. G was 
called the son of the king in pi. B ; and because in both 
the translations of the other kinds of writing, there existed 
the same connexion between the two names. Upon this I 
examined Heeren s llesiiarches, and the essay of M. Miinter, 
in order to ascertain the particidar age of the Persian kings, 
to which the bas-reliefs in the ruins of Persepolis belong^, 
and thereby to discover the names applicable to them, the 
only way in which I could possibly succeed in finding out 
the signification of certain letters, and ultimately by this 
means elucidate the whole of them. Being fiilly persuaded, 
from the examination of the contem]:x)niry Greek historians, 
whose writings ar<' the mo.st circumstantial of any we know, 
tliat I must in this cns<' look for two kings of the dynasty 
of the AehaDinenides, I in conse(juence ran over the list, and 
successively m)pli<xl tin* names to the characters of the in- 
scriptions. Thes(» names coulil obviously be neither Cyrus 
nor Cambysos, Ix^cause the names occurring in the inscrip- 
tions do not liegin with the same letter ; Cyrus and Arta- 
xerxes were equally inapplicable, because in reference to 
the characters, the first is too sliort and the second too long ; 
there only remained, therefore, the names of Darius and 
Xerxes ; and these latter agreed so exactly with the charac- 
ters, that I could not hesitate in selecting them. Besides, 
in the inscription relative to the son, the royal title was also 

* 1 csxinot omit exi^ressing my obligations to my fellow-helper and fneod 
If. Ftorillo, at that time secretary to the library, and afterwaids moffidtr 
Ufimt at Qbttingen, who dnt penmaded me to attempt deciphering these in- 
•eHiKions, and assisted me mtb his advice a>r the Rrst eight to fi^eea dam 
dortng which 1 was busied in establisliii^ the general prineipies* To m 
same peiaon 1 am also indebted for the libend and friendly commimicatkm 
of whatever cmentially eoncemed the litcfataie of eunetfbrm writiog. 
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attributed to the father, but not in the one rtdatiug to the 
latter ; an observation which holds gootl with rejranl to tlie 
Persepolitan inscriptions generally. Having thus found 
out more than twelve letters, among which m*re prc*cisi*ly 
those composing the royal title, with the exception of only 
one, the next business was to give tliesi* luunes, hitherto 
merely known to us by (Jreek pnaiunciation, th«»ir true* 
Persian form, in onl(T, l)y ascertaining the cornrt value of 
each character, to decipfier tin* kings title, and thereby also 
to determiiu" the particular language in which tlie inst'rip- 
tions were writtt^n. The Zeinlavesta of Aiuju<*ti! Du 1 Vrron 
ap[>eared to funiisli the Iw'st information on the suhj<M:t, 
esjx.Tially Its the fn^cpient use of vowels liad already inctiiie<l 
M, Miinter towanls tlu! Zetid. From this authority I hnim- 
etl that the Greek naiin* of Hystas|M*s was pronounccMl, in 
Persian, Goshtas|), Giistasp, Kistasp, or N\ istasp. Here, 
then, were the seven first letters of tin* word lIystasjK*s in 
the inscription of Darius, already jamiietl out; while a com- 
parison of all the royal titles le<l ini* to conelude, that the 
thr(*e last forimvl the inlleetion of the gonitive cas<* singular. 
It is scurc(‘ly [Kjssibh* to admit tla* conjecture of M. Du 
Perron, that the nanu' of Darius was pronounced, in Per- 
sian, Eanicraffcsh ; fur in Relaml’s I)iss<Ttation, Dv vvt. 
Hug. Peru., 1 observ<* tlu! following <{uotation from Slnda);’ 
tov Aaprtavffy (constxjucntly ill thc nominative I)ariam\s\ or, 
according to the Persian system, Dariavv.sh ) i\a\tnay; 

and it is not easy to conceive why the (fn*eks and the He- 
brew writers should have* transformed Kaulcrajfvsh into 
Darcios or J)ariavi\sh. I confimsl inysfdf, therefore, to 
the word Darius, or Duriav<‘sh, and only laideavoured to 
find out the Persian sounds in the name of Xerxes. \Vilh- 
out stopping at the name of Artaxerxes in the ^^•hlvi or the 
modem Persian, I gave the pref<;reiice to the Zen<l, taking 
as a model the won! Araxes, on which Du Perron makes the 
following remark in the Mtmoins de f Academic Rot/ale 
des Inscriptions^ tom. xxxi. page 3(>7. Anixi^s is formed 
from Weorokeshe or Warakshe, simply by dropping the 
first letter ; and Kshe is always repres^mted in Greek by f ’’ 
In conseouence, 1 had no hesitation in transfonning the 
name of Xerxes into Kshershe or Ksharsha, being guided by 

* Straii. xtL Ruh On. 
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the letters indicated in the words Hystaspes and Darius ; the 
only difficulty was the occurrence of an additional sign be- 
tween the first sh and the e, which last Miinter rightly 
conjectured to be the first letter of the Zend alphabet, and 
which has also the value of an open a. Having compared 
afresh all the inscriptions given by Niebuhr and Le Bruyn, 
in order to assure myself that the names were faithfully 
copied, I found that the fourth character in the word Hys- 
taspes ought to be composed of three principal wedges of 
the same length ; but that in the name of Xerxes, the third 
character ought to be written with only one, and the fifth, 
on the contrary, with three transverse wedges. This cir- 
cumstance led me to remark, that the third character in the 
name of Xerxes was synonymous with the fourth and last of 
the royal title ; and as the three first signs in his title had 
l>een ascertained by means of the name of Xerxes, and the 
last but OIK* l)y that of Hystaspes, I endeavoured to deci- 
pher the whol(», in order to find out the meaning of the un- 
known sign, which also occurs in the name of Darius, after 
the thr(?o first cliaracters repr(»s(*nting the syllable Dar, 
The vocabulary of the Zend language, by M. Du Perron, 
presented no word under the letters Ksbe, signifying Kmg\ 
but a number of (*quivalent forms under Kshhe, which led 
me to understand the language of the inscription, and 
proved to a certainty that the first letter in the name of 
Xerxes was Kh ; but 1 found no clue to the meaning of the 
unknown sign. In the mean while, liowever, as no form of 
the Zend accorded better w ith the chameters of the inscrip- 
tion than that of KhsheiOj I assunu‘d this unknown sign as 
the mark of aspiration, or a long A. I was the less scrupu- 
lous in admitting some such sign of aspiration, as I had be- 
fore* observed in the ZendavesUi a number of words wTitten 
sometimes with, at others w ithout an h ; and had also met 
with a remark (in the Alcmoirts already quoted, page 365) 
to the effect, that ‘‘ a final a is aspiratetl as if it was followed 
by an hT This als^) would serve to explain satisfactorily 
the third character in the name of Xerxes, as well as the 
fourth in tliat of Darius ; and the h would apply with equal 
propriety to the inflection of the genitive case singular ahe^ 
and to Uie end of the word ah so often occurring, as ish 
does to the inflection of the genitive plural ttshao. I have 
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recognised this aspiration in several words of the Persepoli* 
tan inscriptions ; as for example in Dahutshao^ whieli 1 at 
first supposed to stand for Daharum, but which a rontimuHl 
study of the Zend language ha^ shown me to be synonym- 
ous with popular um, lint since M. de Sacy has nmdt* 
several well-grounded objections’* relative to tlm names of 
Xerxes and Darius, I began to conjecture, that this sign 
might also s(3rve to determine the cornTt pronunciation of 
the names in which it occurs, and provide against their Ink- 
ing enounced Khaher-she insteail of Khsh-vrshi\ or l)a-re* 
uah instead of Dar-vush}* 

In this cast*, one might imagine the aspirate to be changed, 
aft(T certain consonants, into w or ?/, so that tlie two nam(*s 
just mentioned would lx* pronounced Khshurrshv and 
Darifvush or Darpvtwsh ; a supptisition wliich may s(‘rve 
to explain how tlx* H(*brews, like the Kgvj)tians, by placing 
an a l)cfore each word coiniiHajeing with two sil<*nt cxaisu- 
nants, in order to facilitate the pnaniiK'iutitm, as the I’Vench 
would employ an e for the same pur|)osc, might easily 
change the name of Xerxes into cn*i:il»nN Ahhashvvrosh, and 
Darius into Dan/dvc.s/t. In all probability the Per- 
sian name of Xerxes might contain the sound of w, omitted 
by the Cir(*eks for want of a corn*spoii<ling sign, as in tlte 
case of for Woroirs/iv or U aruh'^s/tc ; such at least 

might be gathered from tlx* dirtenait ways (d’ spelling this 
name, that is, if w(* admit the words 'Annornjpov^ *o(vapfff, 
r, and (ill to be nothing more than 

“ I am not so ^^cmpulous ns M. di* Snry about the tranRj>osition of h in the 
word A'AjAAftji/o’, instead of KhnhehrHhr : particularly as that learned wholar 
hinmdf olwenca in his M. p. 1^5, (kih* alM», p. 191,) 

** In the name of Snjxtr, the h*'fh of the last ^yliahle i« placed after the rcJwA, 
which makers SrJufjM^urh .^ — “On the reverse, the name of the kin^ ia well 
engraved, hut the r«ir of the syllable fmuhn is placed after the /lefX, which 
Schahphtfuri” 

• The names of Darius and Xerxes do not apjiear to 1 m? simple, but com- 
pound words, of which the first jwtrt is an abbreviation of Iktra (Lord) and 
Ashak (King); which is the reason why (Klius Lampridius in Alex, Hevturiis, 
calls Artaxerxes ^Mdentifmmum re^jem tarn re tptam ttomitier Henxhitus, on 
the other hand, (vt. c. 9H,) explains Artnxerxes hy and Ammia- 

nos Marceilinus by “ bellvrum nWor,’* Herodotus seems to nave merely trans- 
lated the latter parts of U^c names Darius and Xerxes by 
Imitating, after the Greek fashion, the sound of the Persian wonl, though in 
an inverted order: at all events ip^utK i* a term fabricated liy Herwlotus fiini: 
self, for wp^ifp, that is to say according to the expUinaiion 

of (be JStjj^midnffitum magnum^ in which AaptUf is, after Ifesychius, derived 
lri)ai the Greek Iwnci i* 
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different modifications of just as 
and ’A/>Taf(urTiyf, are of *Ap7o(dp(ri9 or *Kp7a^p^9^ (in Zend ilr- 
takkshethr^ in Pehlvi Artaskir, in Persian Ardeshir, in 
Arabic Azdcshir^ with the initial Art or Ard (strenuus, 
magnus, fortitudinc pollens, Herod, vi. 98). Not being 
myself sufficiently versed in the Oriental languages to pro- 
nounce decisively on this point, 1 shall merely add that M. 
de Sacy himself has confessed his complete failure in every 
attempt to give the characters another signification. M. de 
Rozi^^re, in liis Description de fEgt/pte^ (Antiquites, Me- 
moires, tom. i. livraison iii. p. 265, 276,) objected to the 
introduction in the name of Darius of the letter A, so diffi- 
cult for French organs to pronounce ; and M. Saint-Martin 
also, in his lust essay has changed it into a mode of pro- 
cedure which has led him to other deviations from my 
method of df'ciphering ; but he adduces so little reason for 
his alterations, that I cannot venture to adopt any of them. 
The hieroglyphics engriiven on the urn of Count Caylus, 
entirely confirm my interpretation, as, according to M. 
Champollion, they exhibit the name of Xerxes in literal 
characters, Khshhars/uL Again, the name of Hadrian, 
in which the sign asserted by M. Champollion to represent 
a Greek h precedes the letter a, proves tliat this sign is 
rather a Latin A, or the fifth character of the phonetic 
alphabet, which, insttnid of vowels, has only their fulcra, 
and therefon? employed the he to designate the Greek e. 
This remark alone is sufficient to overthrow the whole struc- 
turt? of M. Saint-Martin's plan of deciphering, as far as his 
determination of the sign in question is concerned, even 
though it were free from numerous misconceptions of an- 
other kind. 

There is no occasion for me to detail the particular method 
which I follow^ed, in gradually tracing out the signification 
of all the other characters, as it must be sufficiently evident, 
from what has already l)een said, that my mode of procedure, 
so fer from being conducted on arbitrary principles, has been 
as circumspect as possible, and that my plan ot deciphering 
least of all deserves the imputation of blind chance, which 
certain partisans of my antagonist have been pleased to 
throw upon it. I shall only observe, that if I flatter myself 
with having succeeded in deciphering the first specimen of 
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Persepolitan character, it caii scarcely in fairness be required 
of me to furnish also a satisfactory explanation of the writ- 
ing itself, though it is too much tlie general custom to con- 
found the business of a decipherer with that of an interprc^ter. 
Being little acquainted witli the Oriental languages, i have 
merely endeavoured to determine the value of each sign by 
a species of logical induction, tbuiuhni on a comparison of 
all the cognate inscriptions, an<l the different combinations 
of their characters. The way being once laid open, it will 
be the appropriate task of the Orientalist alone to furnish a 
complete interpretation o( i\u' writing now first render'd 
legible ; it were too much to call ujM>n the decipherer him- 
self to prove the validity of his .system by engaging in such 
an attempt, particularly wluui then* is no such thing as 
dictionary or grammar of the deciphered language in ex- 
istence, but only a few detached fmgrn(*nts. This will serve 
as an answer to thos<* who, in(!onsidenitc*lY enougli, require 
what is beyond om' s power io <‘ffect. In the mean while, 
however, the following corrol)orution (>f one of my conjec- 
tures may be advanc(‘d as a satisfactory pnad* of the little 
reason there is to doubt tlu* reality of the IVrscfK^litan Zend 
alphabet having b<*en actually deciph(*red. 

M. Miintf^r infonned me, by letter, that M. Fugisang, a 
clergyman, well v(*rsed in tlu^ Sanscrit, and who n;turned 
two years since from Tranquebar, had communicated to 
him, among other things, the remark, that fK)me Fnglishmen 
were in the habit of writing and employing tlio worfJ buff, 
as a Sanscrit term, signifying dcscemhints, rave ; and that 
in consequence they made use of the expression, surya 
bum, and chandra bum, to chmoit*, descendants of the sun 
and moon. Whoever is accjuainted with the striking analogy 
existing between the Zend and the Sanscrit, will immwliately 
recognise in the above fact no small confirmation of the 
truth of my rather daring hypothesis at first, when a.sserting 
that the word bun must J»ignify stirps, though M. Du Perron 
had only given root, foundation, as its meaning. Further, 
M. de Sacy assures us that he met with the word pun (as 
he writes it, though M. Du Perron constantly has bun, bon, 
or bonem) in the above sense, on several monuments of the 
Sassanide dynasty. Nevertheless, I cannot help thinking 
that this word, as well as p(fthri, or pothrem, which Du 

VOL. II. z 
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Perron (Zendavesta, i. 2, p. 179, No. 2,) translates by son 
and germ, might also signify son ; and I refer it to the pre- 
ceding genitive cases, because in the great inscription of Le 
Bruyn, (No. 131, lin. 14,) we read hon darheansh khshehio- 
hake, and the word borne (lin. 12, in Pehlvi, homan; 
“ son”) is expressed in the translation of the second species 
of cuneiform writing by the stinie character as bon. So that 
then? is no occasion to supply the word son in the titles of 
Darius and Xerxes : and the word akheotshoshok , which 


ordinarily follows that of bun, may p(?rhaps be considered 
as an epithet of the? latter. 

I shall not detain tlie reader any longer w ith unseasonable 
conjectures relative to the interpn^tation of th(‘s<? inscrip- 
tions, us there is reason to expect, that M. Du P(?rrorfs ob- 
servations on tlu? Zend will at some? hiture day lx? entirely 
cl(W(*d up. It is surtieient to have* shown that the Zend is 
the language of tin* first class of inscriptions, and that my 


deciphering of the a!phabf*t, a few signs only excepted, re- 
poses on solid grounds. Although 1 cannot flatter myself 
with having done as much in this case as M. de Sacy has 
for the Sas.sunid(? inscriptions, yet I feel abundantly recom- 


pensed for my labour by the conviction, that the rational 
system 1 huv(? adopt(*d has at lengih set bounds to the pre- 
vailing mania for arbitrary hvjiotheses, and secured the pub- 
lic from an inundation of writings, which threatened to 


embroil rather tlum to (ducidate the ejut'stion. From my 
researches then I come to the following conclusions. 


1. AH the cuneiform inscriptions of Pers<‘polis at present 
known, hav<» reference to Darius Hystaspis, and his son 
Xerxes ; cons(‘quently to these kings b(?long all the edifices 
on which they are inscribed, and the bas-reliefs of which 
attest the high d<^gre(* of Persian civilization and taste at 
this early p(Tiod. In onler, therefore, to furnish the reader 
with an exact notion of what concerns the two monarchs 


respectiv<?ly, I shall procetnl to a particular enumeration of 
all the inscriptions alluded to; first of all remarking, that 
those found on the royal mantle, which Le Bruyn (No. 133) 
assures us that he put together again from severd broken 
pieces, aw? in fact fragments of two inscriptions, relating to 
the two kings whose portraits are placed side by side, and 
which inscriptions are written in all the three kin^ of 
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character, but have been confounded by l^e Bruyn into 
one, and in such an inverted manner, that it is necessary to 
read them from bottom to top, so that in conscxjuenco the 
four first lines contain the inscription relative to Darius, and 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh, that concorninjx Xerxes. The 
former is almost entire, at least in the first kind of writing, 
and evidently represcuits th(»se word.s : 

Darheush K ri eoiihk (Sosiitaspahk ih n ak- 

HEOTsiiosHon. Dahits Rex fohtis IIyhtaspis rii.u^s (?) 

The inscri|)tion which refers to X(*rxes can only he re- 
stored by u comparison of all thf* three species of writing, 
as it exhibits for the most pail only fragments of ist)!ated 
words. Upon ctinifmring it with the inscription of Darius, 
above deci[jhered,and with Xiebuhr s perfect copies, E. 1". O., 
we find the contents ti) be : 

Xerxes rex fortis Darii rei.is filifs (?) 

Somewhat more circuinstantiid than tht^sc? arc* the in- 
scriptions over tlie figun's of the kings, placed on the doors 
in the interior of the buildings;*'* thosc.‘ relative to Darius 
(Niebuhr, B. D. (\) are from the? building marked (i. (Nicb, 
tab. xxvi. in Il<*<*rcn's ground-plan s) ; those* of Xerxr*s, 
on the other hand, (Nieb. (i. F. E.,) are from th(* building 
marked 1. (in Heeren's plan, t,) This circumstance con- 
firms the opinion of Nielmhr, (vol. ii. p. 142; com^iare 
vol. i. p. loO, of this work,) who, from tlie interior form 
and architecture of these buildings, was led to assign them 
a different origin ; at the same time, however, it shows that 
Niebuhr mistook the more ancient building to be a later 
erection.^ The inscriptions over the windows prove that 
the edifice mark(*d O, was intended for Darius, to whom 
also they themselves refer : only at the south-we.st angle of 
the building there is an upright .stone, about twenty feet in 
height, presenting on its up{>er face the long inscription, 
(Le Bruyn, No. 131,) relative to Xerxes, the contents of 
which are almost the same with the oru^ marked A, in 
Niebuhr, engraven on the front of the principal terraces of 

*• Sec Lettre AT. Silvestre de Saev d M, Millin mr It* tnstripfum* dr* 
numen* Perafpolitam* : Extrait du Magautin Encyclop^diquc, ann^e VI If. 
tome ▼. p* 

“ Unlc«ft, indeed, as appears likely from the four wonU subjoined U» the 
end of the inscriptions relating to Darius, we 8uj>po«e this building to have 
been erected by Xerxes hsmself, in honour of his father. 

Z 2 
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the esplanade. Accordinpf to Le Bruyn, this stone was 
erected at a later epoch. There arc no other inscriptions 
relating to Darius, besides the one marked H. I. K. L. in 
Niebuhr, which is found nearly in the middle of the southern 
wall of the building, on a stone twenty-six feet long by six 
in heiglit. The other cuneiform inscriptions are scattered 
alK)ut in all directions over the ruins of Persepolis ; a proof 
that the whole of these ancient buildings were erected by 
the two kings above mentioned ; that Darius began them, 
and that Xfirxes made considenible additions, without, how- 
ever, completely finishing them ; for, in the portions con- 
structed by the latter prince, we still meet with stones bear- 
ing no inscription. M. d(‘ Murr (Journal, vol. iv. p. 125, 
sq.) has enumerated thirty-fiv(‘ Persepolitan inscriptions, 
reckoning some of tlaMu over again as many times as they 
are re})eat(»(l, though they are all the same, and omitting on 
the otlier hand a number of others, of which we have no 
copies. Of the twelve inscriptions enumerated by him as 
occurring on the [)ilasters of the grand entrance, we possess 
no co[)ies that are legible ; their height from the ground 
reiuhjring it difficult to distinguish them. Gemelli Carreri, 
who visited P<*rs(»polis about the end of the seventeenth 
century, alone pretcMuls to have transcribed two lines, (Voy- 
age, tom. ii. fig. i. p. 240,) the first of which corresponds 
with the former half of the twenty-first line in Niebuhrs A., 
and the second contains the isolated characters of an inscrip- 
tion which appears to have been the siinie as Niebuhrs tJ. 
Tavernier (^Jiclatiofis dv divers roi/ages airiem\ Paris, 
1(>03) had already given the same characters, and in the 
verj^ same order. 1 consider the opinion of M. Tychsen 
rather too hazanlous, when he affirms the grand palace, 
marked L., to have been erected by the Arsacides ; though 
the ruins of Nakshi-Rustam appear to belong in part only 
to the era of the Sassanides, as tog(»thcr with some inscrip- 
tions in the cuneiform character, they contain others in that 
of the Pehlvi dialect. 

2. The language of the first species of Persepolitan writ- 
ing is the Zend ; the ancient existence of this dialect, first 
discovered by M. Du Perron, being ns little subject to be 
called in question as that of the Pehlvi or Parsi, we may 
therefore consider the Zendavesta as a genuine religious 
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code of tlie old Persians, by rt^ference to which we art* 
enabled to judge of tlieir |H‘Culiar notions in matters of n*- 
l^on. Although the language of the deciphered inscrip- 
tions dcw>s not exactly e^)rresjx)nd with that of th<* Zi*nd- 
avesta, if we nmy conclude from tlie forms and inH 4 *<*tious 
published by Du Pc*rron, (for tlu^ Zeixl must ru?<H*ssurily 
have undergone consideruhle modifications during tin* lime 
when it flourish(*d,) yet tlie eonformity in jH>int of language 
discoverable upon eomparing the inseriptioiis with the 
manuscripts ot the Zendavesta, proves <’({uallv beyond a 
doubt the ancient t‘xistence of the Zend, as llu* Sassanide 
inscriptions dt*eiphere<l by M. de Sacy prove that the Pt'lilvi 
flourished some eenturi(?s later.'* It is possil)h‘, indrH'il, 
that the Zend alphabet published by l)ii P(‘rron might have 
been in use even un<h*r thci old I^ersian nionareliy, and 
might just as possibly have been \vritt(‘n from right to l(»fl, 
while the cun<‘iform elmraeter was engrav<‘d in an opjiosite 
dir<*ction. For however laaiutiful and (‘onvenient the latter 


is for engniving on stones, it must have bcaai (*(jually te<lious 
and troubhvsome for onlinary pur|)ost‘s. 1 am, llicTeibn*, 
decidedly of opinion that it was only em{)loy(*d for iiiseribirig 
on public monuments, sohaitn d(*e<ls, seals, and amul<*tH, us 
a kind of sacred and venerable writing, ami do not think it 


improbable even, that its two elemeiitar)^ signs might origin- 
ally have contained some. my.st(*rion.s meaning. 

The direction of th(* cliaracUTs would s^*em to be explained 


by the Oriental custom of sitting crcKss-legged to write, in 
which p(xsition the order from right to h*ft is lint most natund, 
as it is the most eonvmiiiait ; w hile, on th(‘ other hand, in mo- 


numental in.seriptioiis the eye loves to follow' a conlntrj' di- 
rection.'’ Such was the cas<.* in ancient Egypt, wIktc tht^ 


“ In a recent puhlicaiion, brent the vf*r>’ Kpirit of dogmatism and eon- 

• . ti » --t. . . * *i . - _ - 1. . I J 


pclUtlionft of tl»e VedaK As to itie Zendave nta. our liu*niry dictator huiij*o»M»n 
It to lie a comj»anitively recent forgery hy (iuebr<»s or of (oir/’raf ; an 

opinion indeed which other* Ix-sides hims<df have enU'itained. Sw Jt/Jkj'umn 
9ur tie* Lati^ies A*iaiujittr*^ par A. W. OE Schleokl, etc. Bonn. 
8vo,tMg. 69. TaAtvsL. 

“ Thw dUtinction aeems rather fanciful ; it is n<it very eai«y to see why ;Iic 
direction from right to left should be considered the mo#l natuml. or even 
the moat convenient, or why any connexion should be sup[>oaefl to exiat^ lie- 
tween the eye and the material on which the charactem arc traced. Few, 
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hieroglyphics were occasionally written from left to right, 
as I observe by a comparison of certain inscriptions resem- 
bling each other, and disposed in a square ; whereas the 
ordinary mode of writing evidently proceeded from right to 
left. Admitting the cuneiform writing, like the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt, to have been a sacred writing, only employed on 
public monuments and amulets, etc. ; it must of course 
have declined in estimation with the fall of the Persian em- 
pin*, and gradually have come into disuse. Perhaps how- 
ever it might have Ixien still known in the time of the Sas- 
sanid(^ dynasty, as th(* inscriptions at Nakshi-Rustam are 
copi(‘d from those of (Miihel-Minar. But that it was under- 
stood as lat(‘ as the fourth centurj^ of the Hegira, which is 
the opinion of M. d(‘ Sacy in his explanation of the cufic 
inscriptions at Pers(‘polis, is utU*rly groundless and impro- 
bable. 


3. The inscriptiems of Persepolis that have been deci- 
phered, speak of llystasp(^s, Uarius, and Xerxes, as grand- 
father, father, and son; but they n(*v(‘r attributf* the title of 
king to the first, while! the two otluTS are represented as 
kings even on the inonunnnits of Egypt ; and it is in this 
latter quality that the sign manual of Darius appears on two 
Babylonian documents hitherto unpublished. Here then 
we meet whth a full ci)nlinnation of tin* history of the Per- 


sian kings, as pr(\s(‘rv(Ml to us by tin* (ireeks : a hi.story 
which i.s as little liable to be atfected by tlu^ inonstrou.s tra- 


ditions of the mo(hM’n Persians, us by the unconnected nar- 

» 


ratives i>f tlu* sjicred writers, and which, notwithstanding 
the ciOTUptions it may havt* undergoiu!, Innirs nevertheless 


so many marks of intrinsic credibility, that I cannot but 


consider its agreement with the inscriptions as one of the 
strongest proofs of the correctness of my interpretation. The 
very manner in w hich Dariins is .said to have come to the 


perhap«, if uny, who Imvo seen the Arabic sentences so beautifiillv sculptured 
on the walls of Mohamniodau mosques, complain of their eyes being annoyed 
by having to read them fnim right to left, or seem to have thought this cir- 
cumstance any diminution to the beauty of the writing. Besides, there need 
be no question aUmt posture in the case, for the Hebrews followed the same 
direction in writing as the AhiIks. and yet there is nothing to show that they 
wrote sitting cross-legged. I n the abstract, indeed, cither direction apmars 
equally natural i or it there is any difference, it should be in favour of the 
Eurojiean system firom left to right ; because, were the Asiatic method the 
most natural, how came the Euroi>can ever to be adopted ? Tbansl. 
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throne, is altogether in the true spirit of the Persian reli- 
gion ; agreeably to which, the sun, as n*pres(nitinp the visi- 
ble apparition of the divinity, could only communicate an 
oracular response by the neighing of his sjicred animal the 
hoi*se, at the moment of his own apj>eaninc(‘ alM)vc (h(‘ hori- 
zon. The history of a fbnngn }H‘oplc, written l)y <*ontem- 
poniries, naturally deserves niore credit than that whi<*h the 
natives themselves hav(? comjM>s(‘d sev(‘ral cenlnri<*s iifb^r tlie 
events recorded. An attempt, then^fore, to illustrat(‘ the 
ancient history of Ih^i^sia from modern Persian sources. 


would b(‘ just as futile as study the ancient history <d*our 
own country in the chronicles of th(‘ nuddh‘ utres. I'ho 
expectations which \\(*re c(»n<‘eived by l(‘arned men of Immuh 
abh' to form lU’w (‘onclusions n‘sp(‘cting tlic ancient bistory 
of Persia by means of the euneiform wntiic's. hav(‘ not yet 
indeed been r(*alized ; but tlmt person would betniy no 
small w'unt of taste for true leanuntr. who should ren^ard all 


tlie attem|)ts hitherto made in deeiplau'ing tlavse ins<‘ripti<»n.s 
as abortive, the study itself as ns<*less, and its eonsetj ntuiees 
as unimjiortant ! Heeausc*, when onee^ tli(» true uu’tho^l of 


int(U’preting the ebaraetcM* has been pointed out, to what 
important results may n<)t a serupulous eollation of the in- 
scriptions alnmdy known, as w<*li as tli(* di'^’overy of otlaTs 
of the Sana* kind, l<*ad us, and purtieularly the documents and 


inscriptions at Haniadan and Bissiitun, togf*ther witli thos<* 
found on the canal of »Suez, or in the d(*s<»rl bc twi^en Aleppo 


and Hassora. Besides, in those aneiruit mommifuits, which 


have been supj>osfsl to contain proibund mysteries, or in- 
teresting information on curious Md)jeets or remarkable 
events, <?verv step towards positive ecTtainty, aiul even the 
verj' conviction that we shall l)€* disapj>oirited in our search, 
is a positive gain, whieli mme but a frigid compiler can 
artcct to deny, to whom every adriitional ac(|uisition made 
in the kiuwvWge of liistorv is (»f much more eons(*(|uence 
than the limitation of his materials for constructing hyjxj- 
theses. 


Poiiftcripi % Prof. Ileeren. 

M. Grotefencl, in the preceding essay, has so expressly 
declared that his object was merely to JeciphcT, and not to 
explain the inscriptions, that it would be superfluous to call 
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the reader 8 attention to this point, were it not for the ex- 
treme partiality with which his labours have been reviewed 
by some of our critics. Whoever reflects on the scanty 
knowledge we have of the Zend, confined as that is to a 
meagre list of two or three hundred words, furnished by 
Anquetil Du Perron, will rather be surprised that so much 
should have been effected, than complain of so little. Up 
to the present time no person has succeeded in refuting M. 
Grotefend’s method of explanation ; for dogmatic asser- 
tions prove nothing to the contrary, even when emitted by 
Oriental scholars, who being unacquainted with the Persian, 
cannot possibly be considered judges of the qiiestion, the 
Zend having just as little connexion with the Semitic dia- 
lects, as the (German has with the Turkish. In England, on 
the other hand, his mt^thod has been generally recognised as 
correct. It is no business of mine to undertake the defence 
of M. Grotefend ; h(^ has already done it himself to the satis- 
faction of every unpn'Judiced mind. Within these few 
years, howcwer, a d(.*cided adversary to his system presented 
hims(?lf in the person of the late M. Saint-Martin, who read 
l)efore the Asiatic Society of Paris a memoir relative to the 
ancient inscriptions of Pei'sepolis, an extract from which is 
given in the Journal AHiati<iuc for February, 1823. But 
if I may be allowed to judge; from a perusal of this extract, 
M. Grotefend has every reason to congratulate iiimself in 
meeting with such an oppoiumt, who, so far from confuting 
his interpretations, actually appears to confirm them in their 
essential points. What Saint-Martin finds fault with in 
Grotefend, is confined chiefly to his metluxl of deciphering 
certain characters, (which the critic asserts to have been too 
arbitrary,) and to his explanation of a few words. In other 
respw'ts, Saint-Martin himstdf adopts the whole system of 
M. Grotefend ; allows him the credit of having first cor- 
rectly read the names of the kings, which furnished a clue 
to the rest of the alphaln't ; and in his explanations, a few 
points of secondarj^ imjx)rtuncc excepteil, comes to precisely 
the same conclusions as the German scholar. According 
to M. Saint-Martin, the inscription relating to Xerxes reads 
thus : ** XerjTCS the pmcerful king^ kiug of kings, son of 
king UariuSy of an illustrious race" According to Grote- 
fend, (see vol, i. p. 253,) Xenres the valiant king, king 
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of kings, son of Darius the king, successor of the sorereign 
of the world." The inscription on Darius, us translated by 
the first-mentioned scholar, is. “ Darius the poieerful king, 
king of kings, king of the gods, son of li/shtasp, of an 
illustrious and I'erg excellent race." Dy (Jroted'end. “ Da- 
rius the valiant king, king of kings, king of the people, son 
of Hifstaspes, successor of the sorereign of the world." 
Such beinp; tli<> fjeiu'nil a<;reeiiieiif of these two scholars in 
their resp’ctive modes of iiiterpretafion, we may, I think, 
safely leave tlaan to settle their other ditlerenees tt)'rether in 
an amicable manner, witlaail any npprrliension that tluj 
system adoptcMi by M. (irottdeiul will evcattimlly turn nut to 
l)e false, or that anv other scholar will venture to contest 
with him the merit of <li>eovery. Heinij; <h‘sirous of en- 
ablinfT the reader not merely to form an opinion of this 
branch of study, but even to proseemte it hirnsr'lf shoidd lie 
fe<*l curious to do "o, I hav<‘ acconlim^ly subjoined to the 
end of this V(»lum(* a copper plate, tab. i., in which, with tin* 
as.Histanc(* of M. (irotefend ^ treatiM‘s, 1 havf‘ laid down th<‘ 
wlioh' a[)paratus nee<‘s>ary for readinjx the cuneiform ms<Tip- 
tions of the first sjx'cies, written in the Zend lanouap‘, and 
found on the ruins of l^•r^e|K)lis, which up to tin* [iresent 
time have b(*(*n (h*ciplHT(*d by the above s(*holar only. In 
this table then we <»bs<*rve. 


1. The deciphered Zend alpliabet, not how(*v(*r in {i^ram- 
niatical but in <*hronolopcal order, so that the student may 
procetnl from the nio.st simple to the most eomplicaterl me- 
thtxl of arranpn^ the wefljj^e-letters, and subsecpiently to the 
comjK)8ition of the an^jlar with the wa*d^(»-form. It is 
evident this orfl(*r must throw' soim* lijj^ht on the oripn and 
development of the alphabet itself 

*2. Opposite to each diameter of the Zend is placed the 
correspond injr one in I..atin and Persian. Hut as the latter 
possesses no marks to denote the vowels, tliey are only re- 
pres^mted in the I..f4tin. The last si^rn is an abbreviation of 
the royal title Khshehiohy (Pers, Shah.) Rtx. comjKxscd of 
the initial and final characters of the word. 

3. By the side of the alphabet desc^mds a column entitled 
sphaimaiay which contains the mistakes of the transcrilK^r.'* 


** The letfew N and B Bland for Niebuhr and Lc Bruyri. 
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In the course of deciphering the alphabet itself, as well as 
upon comparing the several copies made by Niebuhr, Le 
Bruyn, Chardin, and others, M. Grotefend was led to notice 
the occurrence of numerous errors, rendered almost in- 


evitable by the state of the inscriptions, and the peculiar 
circumstances under which they were copied. It was alto- 
gether necessary to point out these mistakes, otherwise the 
reader would have been stopped by the frequent recurrence 
of characters not to be found in the alphabet. They are 
therefore so arranged in the table, that by the side of each 
l(^tt<^r he will also obs(irve the corresponding erroneous form. 

4. Although the preceding directions miglit seem sufficient 
for enabling the reader to commence tlui study of decipher- 
ing, 1 have judg<Hl it convenient to add also a specimen of 
reading, in ord(?r to nunove th(^ serious difficulties he would 
still hav<^ to encounter ; this specimen 1 have taken from 


M. de 8acv s Let t re () 


M, Jl/illin sur lt\s ifiscnptio?i,s des 


Afonunwns Pvrstpolitaiua ; and tog(‘ther with the alphabet, 


and the rest of the apparatus, has bf‘en copied with the most 
scrupuloiis fidelity, Profi'ssor Tychsen having had the good- 
ness to undertake the trouble of revising the plate. 


5. M. (Irotelend hud also enriched the third edition of 


this work with another jdute, (tab. ii.,) containing the above- 
numtloned specimen in all the three? kinds of writing, toge- 
ther with the cum'iforrn inscription on the urn of Count 
Caylns, which is the same as the former, word for word, 
ilis object in making this additioii was partly to explain what 
he had previously remarked of the diameter of cuneiform 
inscriptions in g(*neml, and of the three Persepolitan s[>ecies 
in particular; and partly also to show that these three spe- 
cies of writing read from left to right, correspond verbally 
with each othe*r; and that each of them is composed of let- 
ters, of which seviTal go to make up a single word, with the 
exception of the royal title, which is represented by a mo- 
nogram, either with or without inflection. From the same 
plate, also, we learn the peculiar method by which M. Grote- 
fend, notwithstaiuling the absence of any division between 
the wonls of the second and thinl species of writing, suc- 
ceeded, nevertheless, in eft'ecting their separation ; and be- 
fore he had actually deciphered any part of them, put him- 
self into a way of translating a considerable number of 
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detached words, with the assistance of the first species, and 
also of discovering the verepov irpor€pop^ already referred to, 
as committed by Le Bruyn, (No. 133,) in confounding to- 
gether the fragments of two ditt'eront inscriptions. 

It must, however, be confesst^d, that, notwithstanding the 
progress hitherto made in deciphering and explaining the 
cuneiform inscriptions, we hav(‘ as yet scarcely pass<*d the 
threshold of tin* science, for want of other aids than we now 


possess, towards understanding th(» an(n(*nt Persian dialects, 
and particularly tiu* Zend ; nevertlieless the att(Mnpts made 
by leariK'd scholars, up to the pn^x'nt <lay, are (piite s\ilfi- 
cient to inten'st the attention t)f every fruaid of anti(iuitv in 
tlieir favour. In(le|>endently of the new conclusions they 
proniis<* to supply with respect to tlic an(‘icnt history of lh‘r- 
sia, they scrv(? also to rnak«‘ ns better a<*(|uainted v\ill» one 
of the most important <d’ all human invcaitions next to lan- 
gnatre, 1 nuMin the art of litc*ral writing. And if they do 
not throw a full blaz(* of light on the art itsrif, and the [ilace 
where it originat(‘d, they at least supply us with a f<»et)le my 


to guide our researches into thesn distant regions, wliich in- 


dee'd is all that we have reason to <*\iH‘et. 

The enneifonn writing is so simple in its <’haraeler that 
it evidently bears all tin* marks of an original mv(*ntion. 
It only consists of two signs, the wedge and the angles and 
it is imjMissible to construct a literal writing with a fewer 
numlMT of elements. This is the reason why a single* le*tter 


is ofieii composeel of more* we*dgrs or angles than at first 
sight woulel be? thought n(*ce*ssury ; w'hie*h is the? more? re- 
markable, be*caus'*, from the* total abse*nce e)f eur\T*el line's, 


it would lx? imjMissible to coniu'ct the* signs toge'the‘r with- 
out considerable* ditbculty. At the same time* it is e*e^uttlly 
clear, from the xory nature? of this kinel of writing, that it 
exHilei not have proe!f*e?elefi from hiere)glyphie*s, as the latter 
from their first origin ne?ce*s.sarily n.»tuin a chameter of va- 
riety, which an alphal>e?t derive*d from them (admitting such 
to have been the case*) would scarc(?ly fail to Ix^lray : one! 
even if we re?gard the? two ele?mentttry signs aliove? mention- 
ed as hieroglyphical, that is, for example, supfxising them 
to represent the idea of tw'o sexes, yet the writing itse?lf still 
remains essentially distinct from that of hieroglyphics* 
That it is neither a syllabic writing has already been firoved 
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by M. Grotefend ; and, in fact, it is not very easy to see 
how its elementary characters could be composed of sylla- 
bles. What other supposition, therefore, can we entertain, 
than that the writing in question was originally formed of 
letters only, allowing even that it was developed slowly, and 
by degrees ? It is, however, true, particularly with respect 
to the first species of cuneiform writing, that it appears in a 
remarkable manner to betray all the characteristics of an 
infant state of the art, in the quantity, or rather the super- 
abundance of letters in certain words. Does not this pecu- 
liarity evince an anxious eflbrt on the part of the inventor 
to leave no sound, however insignificant, or even aspiration, 
without its appropriate symbol? or, in other words, does 
not this writing bear all the marks of having been carefully 
written in conformity with the spoken language ? In the 
second and third species, the fact just mentioned is much 
less frequently observable ; a circumstance which might 
lead us to infer, though they contain more complicated spe- 
cimens of particular character , that they are less ancient 
than the former. 

As to the (juestion, in what country this writing was 
invented, we may answer without hesitation, that it is of 
Asiatic origin. It differs to such a degree from the Egyp- 
tian writing, not merely that of hieroglyphics, but also the 
literal, as existing on the Rosetta stone, that tlu*y scarcely 
deserve a moment’s comparison. The discoveries made at 
Persepolis and at Babylon, prove further, that its use ex- 
tendcHl over a considemble portion of Upper Asia, and that 
Iwing divided into several alphalx^ts, (of which the three 
kinds found on the ruins of Perse})olis are agjiin distinguished 
from thost^ engraven on the Babylonian bricks,) it was 
atlopted by sevenil diff(»n'nt nations, the original elementary 
signs being variously nuxlified in constructing the new al- 
phabet, It appt^ars certain, that the invention of cuneiform 
writing w^as long anterior to the Persian monarchy, from the 
circumstance of its being engraven at tliis early epoch, under 
three forms, on the buildings of Persepolis ; but to deter- 
mine the precise* spot where it w'as first brought into use, 
is not so easy. As there can be no doubt, however, that the 
first Persepolitan species, which is also the most simple, was 
employed for writing the Zend language, we might with 
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great probability assume its original country to have been 
Media, where the Zend, and with it the doctrines of Zoro- 


aster, once flourished. But when, on the otlier hand, we 
find in the ruins of Babylon bricks and tablets, themselves 
of very remote antiquity, covered all over with cuneiform 
inscriptions, we feel equally disposed to attri!)ute to them 
an Aramaean origin. Tlie latter liyjK)thesis derives grt'ut 
confirmation from the fact, that in all probability the writing 
which the Greeks and PcTsians t(*nn(‘d Assyrian, was no 
other than the cunc'iform. 1 am particularly led to this <*oii- 
clusion by a passage in H<*rodotus, (iv. 87,) wlien* h(‘ speaks 
of the two columns on which Darius, after crossing tlu^ 
Bosphorus in his Scythian expedition, cuirsed tlu* names of 
the difl'erent nations ('oinj^osing his jirmy to ho cngruv(‘n, 
on one in Greek, and on the other in Assyrian clmractiTs ; 


the latter of which columns the historian himself saw in tla^ 


temple of Bacchus at liy/antium. Now the cumaforin cha- 
racter being in geiu’ral use among the Persians for iuMTib- 
ing on puldic monumt,*nts, is it likely that Darius would 
have employed any other in the cas(‘ just alluded to ? There 
is no sort of occasion to suppose tliat tin? Babylonian or 

was of Ammamn origin, under tla* idea that 
Babylon by tin* Ghaldieans, at tlu* (*|>och of 
their power, because it has been already shown, in anotluT 
part of this volume, that the Ghaldaans WH*r(i a branch of 
the great Persico-Median tribe. 


Assyrian writing 
it w^as brought to 
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Ofi Pasargadas and the Tomb of Cyrna ; by G, P Groie/end- 

The Essay contained in the preceding Appendix had 
already been printed off, when, during an accidental stay at 
Gcittingen, 1 received from M. d'Olenin, director of the 
Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, through tlie medium of 
Prof. Rommel, a cuneiform inscription in all the three 
forms of the P(»rse|)olitan chamctt‘r, which had been copied 
from a pillar in tlu* iKMglibourhotxl of a village called Mur- 
ghfib, distant about filly-two miles from Persepolis, by Sir 
(lore Ousely, tlu* Britihli envoy at the court of Persia. 
Upon comparing it with the Persepolitan inscriptions al- 
ready deciphered by me, I found that it consisted of four 
words in the thre(* known speci<*s of writing, the first of 
which fm*med tlu* beginning of Niebuhrs I. and K. Judg- 
ing by analogy from the inscriptions of Persepolis, the se- 
cond word sliould represemt a certain name, which in the 
third and fourth is followed by the titles of “ king'’ and 
** sovereign " respectively. In the first specimen of writing, 
this name consists of six characters, which, according to 
my alphabt*tical table, and presuming Sir Gore Ousely’s 
copy to be correct, furnish us with the word “ Zushudsh'" 
But the up[M*rmost wedge representing the letter d is made 
so long, that wt* might sup|X)se it to have been drawn over 
three perpt'iidicular wedges instead of two, w'hieh would in 
that case give us d or i, the first letter of the Zend alphabet.' 
It is true 1 have in my table explained the first and third 
signs by z and sch respectively, because I conceived them 

* A later copy of the inscription made by Sir Robert Kcr Porter, showa 
that the above ebameter does not exist in the original. 
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to be sjaionyinoufl with coilaiii oiIut olmnioters of Minilitr 
import ; but a more scrupulous exuiuination 1ms ct»n\ incc<l 
me that they are diffcDMit, as it is only in particular wonls 
that they occur without variation; the Hi*stsipi in the forms 

eziUshiiahy^ czutshvo"* anil tlu* other in those of pshut-^ 
sheOy" "" vshuwtshdshao'' I have hesitation ihereibn* 
in consiuerinijj the first to represent a k\ aiul the s«»eon<I the 
double consonant sr ; the whoh* insiTiptiou th(Mi may Ik* 
interpreted in tin* followiuo; manner : 

Edo. Kesut ksh. Kiisuninoii. Akiikotsiiosiioh. 

Dominus. t'yrus. Hex. Orbis terniruiu rector. 

What leads me to infer that the ii»sch|)tion contains the 
name of C\vrus is the (’ircumstani'e of its b(*inix exprcssi'd 
in the two other specimens of writing by no otliiT than three 
signs, which could hardly stand for a name of jL:;rt‘ater length 
than the one in ijuestion.* The reasj)n why this name in 
both thiMJther kinds ol‘ writing presents no sign (‘oimiion to 
those of Hystaspes, Darius, 4»r Xerxes, is Ix’cmise the original 
appidlutives of tlie kings of Persia siMinded diilerently in dif- 
ferent languages; a eireumstanci* whieh, in addition to the 
titles of ‘‘king and “sovereign * being designated by a mono- 
gram, has ])rev(Mited my (h*eij)hering t!u* other specimens. 

The occurrence of tin* nanu* of Cyrus in thi‘ al»ove ms(»ri[)- 
tion necessarily excited my curiosity ti> know whether the 
ruins of Murghul) had ever Immui thi? resiihujce of that mon- 
arch. Upon this, M, Hhmienbaidi, with that kindtiess 
w^hich aUvuys distinguishes him, was so good as to lend me 
a copy of MoriiTs Travels, in the Freneli translation of 
1813, in w^hich 1 was not a little siirprisi*d to find the very 
inscription itsc*lf, and the ruins of IVlurghib descrihed in 
such a manner us to make me unite with Morier, in l>i'liev- 
ing them to be thi? identical remains of Pasargmla. And 
as the further I examined the subject only wTved to confirm 
me in my opinion, tliuugh Pusargadm had hitherto lK?en 
sought for in quite an opposite direction from P(‘rs<*[K)lis, 1 
willingly complied w ith the request of Prof. Hijcren, to ex- 
plain my reasons for this conjecture in a .separate tnmti.se.’ 

* M. Saint-Martin reads limchuMch^ vhich he considers to t^e s)^on^mou« 
with OchuM, How tar this supposition is admissible uill be shown in the 
sequel. 

• A particular defence of my hypothesis, in opposition to tlic attacks of M. 
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The name of Pasargada occurs only in Ptolemy and Soli- 
mus (cap. 55). All the other writers, with the exception 
of Q. Curtius, who in one place (v. vi. 10) has Persag;a- 
dum” (i. e. Persagadarum) urbs, ’ and in another (x. 1, 22) 

Persagadac,” uniformly call it by the name of Pasar- 
gada?,’’ or “ Passargada? which latter appellation deserves 
the preference, as we generally find it attributed to the Per- 
sian tribe surnamed from this place. The metluxl of spell- 
ing it Pasagarda adopted in modern maps, is founded solely 
on the untenable supposition, that its site was on the pre- 
sent Fasa, near a river of the saim? name. It is far more 
probable that the term Pessargadeh, signifying the abode 
of princ(‘S,'’ has been corrupt<*d into that of Persepolis by a 
very common transposition of the letter r, because Stepha- 
nas of Byzantium ('xplains Passargada' by “ Persian camp, ’ 
just as Kyreshata (Kon'shgadt^h) has been converted into 
Cyropolis. We must confess, however, notwithstanding 
the similarity of name, that Pasargada?, where the tomb of 
Cyrus was, is altog(?tlu‘r distinct from the Persepolis, (i. e. 
Persanim urbs, <?all(*d by Arrian simply the Pars of 

the cuneiform inscriptions,) which was burnt by Alexander, 
At the same time, we are not to look for it at such a dis- 
tance from Persepolis as the ruins of Fasa, or in so perverted 
a direction as to suppos(‘ the modern Shiniz, merely on ac- 
count of the resemblance betwe<*n Cvr and Chvas, as written 
by the French, to have be(‘n tin* ancient capital of Cyrus. 

The Greeks first became accpuiinted with Persepolis and 
Pasargadm in conse*quence of Ah'xander s expedition. Ac- 
cording to the unanimous accounts of all writers, the Mace- 
donian conqueror in his progress towards the east, arrived 
first at Perscqmlis, and afU'rv^ards at Pasargada^ so that the 
possession of the former immediately led to the capture of 
the latter. U[>on this is foundcxl the statement of Pliny, 
(Hist. Nat. vi. 2(1, compare Solinus, cap. 55,) and also of 
Strabo, that Pasargada' was situated at the eastern extremity 
of Persia. A still more decisive jmssage is that of Strabo, 
(xv. p. 1060, or 720, where he says, that in the country of 
Pasargada?, the river Cynis, a name altered frf)m the ori- 
ginal one of Agradates by Cyrus himself, flowed through 

M. Hock and Hammer, is inserted in the ffalUicke AUgem. Litt. Zntmg, 
Ko. 140, for June, ld20. 
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Hollow Persia, so called. The latter appellation evidently 
denotes the valley extending from Persepolis to M\irghab, 
along the banks of the Ruh-koneh-siwond, which is also 
termed by Oriental writers the Abkhuren or Ker\»an. We 
must not however look for Ptisargadie in a direction due 
east from Persepolis, Ix'cause tin? eastern part of the plain 
in which the latter is situatc*d abuts u[K>n the marble moun' 
tain of Rachmed, when*, according to Diodonis, (xvii. 70,) 
the tombs of the Persian kings were to In* found ; while a 
similar chain of marble roc'ks form th<» l>ouiidaiT of the plain 
towards the north. But in the neiglibourluxKi of the* ruins 
of Istakhar, and along the banks of the above rivt*r Kenan, 
which flows between Nakshi-Rustain and C'hihel-Minar into 
the Bend-Emir or Araxes, we And a valley, (r(*presf*nt(id in 
Morier s chart, further to the east ; in that of Kinneir. on 
the contrary,* more to tin* (‘ast,) whieli runs in a north- 
easterly direction, |)arallel to the road from Shimz to Ispa- 
han. 1'he same roatl conducts us over two mountain-chains 
to the ruins from which tlu* inscription Ixjfore alluded to 
was copied ; after jmssing the.H<» mountains, which, on ac- 
count of the snow, is only practicable in summer, we arrive 
by another route at the “ valley of Heroes,'" tin* favourite 
hunting-place of the ancient kings of Persia, and where 
Bahmm-Gur, who is saul to have derived his surname from 
the wild asses of this country, {Gur or Klior^) hod seven 
palaces all of diflbrent colours. As early tt.s the yc^ar 1471, 
these ruins had been visite<l by Josjiphat Barbaro, the Vene- 
tian envoy ; Morier, however, is the only traveller who has 
examined them with attention. Kinneir, who has made us 
acquainted with several routes iemling through this valley, 
obijrves, in his Geographical Memoir, that “ he saw nothing 
remarkable along the above road, except a singular edifice 
in the neighbourhood of Murghab, called Takliti-Suleiman, 
which was in a superior style of architecture, and, to judge 
from an inscription® on one of the pillars of a portico, 
seemed to be contemporaiy with the buildings of Persepolis. 
This pillar, which is round, is about forty feet high and 
eight in circumference. A hill in the vicinity bears evident 
traces of having been once fortified ; and about a mile fiir- 

* la hit Q&oj/r a fiikml Memoir tfikt Permon Empire^ London, tSI3, 

* Thtt it Che one wgotA hf Sir Gore Oi 

VOL. n. 2 A 
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tber to the west, is an ancient structure, said to have been 
erected to the memory of a certain sultan Suleiman.” From 
the circumstantial description and drawings furnished by 
Morier, we learn that the very edifice in question is the 
tomb of Cynis, and that the surrounding ruins are no other 
than those of ancient Pasargadae. 

The writers fW)m whom tiie Greeks, and subsequently the 
Romans, derived their first knowledge of this country, were 
Onesicritus, Nearchus, and Aristobulus, the contemporaries 
of Alexander the Great. Of these, Onesicritus appears to 
have mixed up a good deni of what is fabulous in his ac- 
counts ; the second has led both Ptolemy and Pliny into 
the error of confounding the rivers of the coast, which 
empty themsc^lves into the Persian (nilf, with those of the 
interior, to wliicli latter, according to Kinneir s Geography, 
(p. flO,) the Cyrus of Pasargadae and the Araxes of Perse- 
polis belong. 

The only writers likely to be of service in determining 
the locality of Pasargadap, are those who have borrowed 
their accounts from Aristobulus, the principal of whom are 
Arrian and Strabo. According to the last-mentioned 
author, (compare also l)iodoru.s i. p. 43; iElian. Hist. 
Anim. i. 59,) Pasargada? was built by Cyrus to commemo- 
rate the victory which s(‘cured to the Persians their dominion 
over the M6Hles ; and Morier informs us, that the moun- 
tainous defile leading from this country into Media, con- 
sidered in a military point of view, presents very favourable 
advantages for obstructing the march of an enemy. For 
that reason Cyrus made Parsagardm the principal seat of 
empire, of his treasures, and, as Plutarch writes, the place 
of coronation for the Persian kings, where the newly-elected 
monarch, in order to his solemn inauguration at the hands 
of the Magi, was oblig<*d, in addition to many other cere- 
monies, to put on, in the temple of the goddess of war^ the 
robe formerly worn by Cyrus before he came to the throne. 
Here also did that monarch erect his own tomb, which, by 
its peculiar form of architecture, was distinguished as mucn 
from the tombs of his successors, as it was fk>m all others. 
The burying-ploces of the Persian kinra and the satraps 
were in general lofty edifices, into which the coffins were 
wound up by means of machinery, and afterwards placed 
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in shrines ; the tomb of Darius Hystaspis, however, accord- 
ing to Ctesias, (Pers. cap. 15,) was hewn out of a rocky 
mountain ; that of Cyrus, on the contniry, is re(X)rttHl by 
Arrian, (vi. 29,) and Stralx), (p. 739, or 1041,) on the 
authority of Aristobulus, to have been built of squan? stones 
in the midst of a delightful pa^udist^ Making every projx*r 
allowance for the great altenitions which must ni*cx*sstu*ily 
have taken place in this ancient inonunu^nt sinct* it was 
pillagtid in the time of AlexaiuhT, it is worth while to ex- 
amine the following circumstantial dcs<!ription of it furnished 
us by Arrian. “ It was in tin* royal panwlise at Pasiirgada*,"' 
says this writer, “that the tomb <»f Cyrus was <TfTled, on 
a foundation of s<juare blocks of stone, al)ove which was 
raiw'd a building also of stone, with a roof, and having a 
doorway so extremely narrow', that it was ditlicnlt for a 
small-sized man, and altogether impossibh* for a large one, 
to enter. Within the l)uilding stood a goldcm sarc^opluigus, 

which contained the body of Cyrus; near this wtus a kiitd 

* * 

of throne, the feet of which were (*arv(‘d in gold; aiul un- 
denieath the sarcophagus were carpets of Babylonian manu- 
facture, while <»ver it W(»re spread rich vestments and 
coloured stuffs in the Mcxlian and Babylonian taste, to- 
gether with collars, scimitars, earrings of gold, and precious 
stones. In the iieighbourluKKl was built a small habitation 
for the Magi, to wliorn was eommitt(*d, in hereditary suc- 
ce.ssion, the guardiaiishij) of tlie tomb. Acc ording to Ari- 
stobulus, tin? tomb of C'ynis is re|K>rtt‘d to bavt? l>orne the 
following inscription, written in tin* Persitui elmruclcr and 
language. “O man, I am Cynis, (tin* son of Cainby»<»H,) 
who laboured to give empire to the Persians, and who 
reigned over Asia, llierelbre, envy mo not the possession 
of a monument.’' Onesicntus and Aristus of Salamis, give 
this inscription in a inon* concise form, as in the following 
hexameter : — tcetfiut Ki>po* Al- 

though it is not likely that tlw* OriM^jk versc% as pretended by 
some, should have been engraven in Persian characters 
alongside of the other inscription, yet it certainly cor- 
responds better with the spirit of the Persepolitan inscrip- 
tions, than that mentioned by Athenmus, (Diepnos. x. 9. p. 

434,) €^4 o 7¥0¥ Wivttv rroKhv trai ftfShov 1 116 

latter betrays the saooe fictitious character, as tliat of Sarda- 

2 A 2 
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napalus in Cilicia, or as the inscription represented to have 
been engraved on the tomb of Darius. 7019 0iXoi»* 

icoi Tofonys upiO 709 icvvfff^&v ilcparovp* wapra voibip 


The town of Pasargadm was destroyed by Alexander, 
(Arrian, iii. 18,) but the tomb of Cyrus still remains unin- 
jured, though no longer exhibiting the sumptuous ornament 
described by Aristobulus, or the same appearance it did 
when restored by Alexander after the pillage of its treasures. 
The building is situate at no great distance from the mosque, 
as it is called, of Solomon’s mother, {Mtsjidi-Madari-Suku 
many) and on account of the peculiarity of its structure is 
named the “devil’s court;” it still subsists entire, just as 
described by Arrian, and a representation of it may be seen 
in Morier’s Travels, pi. 18. It consists of a stone apart- 
ment niised upon a foundation of large blocks of marble in 
several layers, which are so disposed, that each upper one, 
in succession, comprehends a less extent of surface, and 
consequently tlje w^hole foundation or base of the structure 
has a pynimidal form. The general outline is that of a 
parallelogram, the lowest course of masonry being upwards 
of 43 feet long, and 37 in breadth. The apartment above 
measures 20 feet, by 10 feet 5 inches, and the roof ter- 
minates in a sharp angle just like our houses. The whole 
is constructed of one kind of marble, and the blocks are 
held together by cramps of iron. One of the blocks com- 
posing the base is 14 feet 8 inches long, 5 feet high, and 
8 feet 6 inches broad. In the interior of this marble 
edifice, by peeping through a chink in the door, (for the 
key is in the hands of a woman, who permits nobwy but 
those of her own sex to enter,) we observe a small chamber 
blackened w'ith smoke ; the door itself is so narrow, that to 
effect an entrance would be attended with no small diffi- 
culty. The guanlians of the key declare that nothing is to 
be mund in the inside except a large stone, which probably 
supported the sarcophagus of Cjtus. 

Although there is not the slightest resemblance between 
this ancient monument and the tombs of the Mohammedan 
saints, the common people nevertheless imagine it to be the 
burial-place of the mother of Solomon, a name with which 
they connect all sorts of miraculous legends. In the vicinity 
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is shown a spring of water, a draught of which is said to cure 
the bite of a mad dog, and prevent all dangerous conse- 
quences arising therefrom. All around the edifice is strewn 
a vast quantity of blocks of marble, and fourteen shafts of 
pillars, which appear to have once fornunl a colonnade ; at 
present, however, they are half buried under a mound of 
earth, which encloses the whole of thest» ruins. Tlie para- 
dise in which the tomb of (Vrus was formerly situated, is 
now a cemetery, filhxl w ith grave-stones of nuHlern date. 
The building itself is covered o!i all sides with inscriptions, 
written by persons who have l)een le<l to undertake* a jouniey 
thither, from motives of superstitious vem‘ration ; among 
which Josaphat Barbaro read the words Madari Suleiman^ 
in the Arabic chameter. Morier, however, no where dis- 
covered any traces of ancient Persian w riting, inscribed on 
the walls ; though at no great distance, near the above- 
mentioned mosejue of Solomon s mother, he found three 
pilasters so inscribed, and which ajipeared to be the ruins 
of some hall or other, ndome<l in the inside with columns. 
From one of these pillars was copi(*d an inscription, which 
resembles that taken by Sir Gon^ Ousf»ly, though it is not 
so w’^ell executed/’ At a distance of a hundred and sixty 
feet, we meet with similar ruins, and similar inw!riptions, 
while the w hole plain is covered with fragments of marble, 
which Morier considen^d to be the ruins of some large city. 
There can scarcely indeed be any doubt that it was Pasar- 
gadae ; for every particular, even the most minute, recorde^d 
of this capital of Cyrus, is perfectly applicable to the situa- 
tion before us. To the left of the above-mentioned pilasters 
are the ruins of a fire-temple, whicli, in its dimensions, style 
of architecture, and ornament, altogether resembles Nakshi- 
Rustam ; and about a thousjuid fe*et more to the east, is a 
hill on which are the remains of a fort, constructed of mar- 
ble blocks, as large as those found in the buildings of the 
plain. This marble is white, and |)olished in the most ex- 
quisite manner. The village of Murghab, situatol about 
ten itiiles from the fort, contains several fine springs, which 
water the whole plain, and derives its appellation (of Murgh- 
ab, i. e. Birdwater) from the very singidar property 


* See p). 11. 8t this end of the volome. 
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ascribed to the water of one of these springs, which is said 
to attract certain red and black coloured birds, which, like 
starlings, follow the course of the stream in large flocks, 
screaming incessantly all the time, and are very usefiil to the 
inhabitants, in exterminating the immense swarms of locusts 
which infest the country. What is more extraordinary, if 
bottles be filled with this water and exposed, uncorked, in 
the open air, the birds are equally attracted to them by 
some unknown charm ; and it is incredible with what quick- 
ness and voracity they despatch all the locusts they find on 
their passage. Villamont also, (Livre ii. p. 39, 40,) alludes 
to properties something similar belonging to the water and 
birds of the island of C'yprus ; and says, that the Persians 
and Turks dignify these birds with the appellation of Mo- 
hammedans. Acconling to other authorities, they are called 
Abmelekh, or locust-eaters, and the water, Abi-murghan. 
Chardin (Voyage en Perse, edition de Langles, tom. iii. p. 
390) makes this water spring from a source in Bactriana ; 
but Father Angelus a St. Joseph, (Ange de la Brosse,) a 
Carmelite friar, who travelled in the East as a missionary, 
and wrote a book, cmtitled “ Gazophylaciurn Linguse Per- 
sarum,'" (Fob Amstelod. 1(584,) places the source of the 
Birdwater in the district of liidjan, (the I^odicea of Pliny,) 
between Shiniz and Ispahan ; while Villamont, whose Tra- 
vels Chardin himself is in the habit of quoting, says, it is in 
the neighbourhood of the Persian town of Cucrch, by which 
it seems likely he meant Khoneh-Kergab, situate about nine 
miles from Murghab. 

We must bew^are of confounding two different edifices, 
both named from Solomon’s mother, a mistake which Char- 
din, nevertheless, has committed. Almost all the travellers 
who have visited Shiniz, mention a building so called, and 
which Chanlin, (Voyage en Perse, tom. viii. p. 432,) has 
described and illustrated with the most complete drawings ; 
this building, however, is in the plain of Shubsdr, scarcely 
more than five miles from Shiraz. Kapmpfer indeed, (Amaen. 
Exot. Fasc. II. Relat. vi. p. 357,) speaks of a place c^led 
Abi-murghan, from the springs it contained ; but then the 
marble ruins of a building which he calls the temple of So- 
Ipmon s mother, (p. 354,) are in fact the three porticos to be 
found at Shubas&r, built of the same kind of marble, and 
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furnished with the same figures and ornaments so generally 
prevailing at Chihel-Minar. Besides, th(*rc are sevenil an- 
cient structures in Persia, bearing a similar apjM'llation ; 
thus, among others, we meet with a Takhti-8ul(Minan on tlie 
high road from Cocan to Cashgar, about nine hours’ distance 
beyond Murghelan ; so also the rivcu* Margus of the an- 
cients, which flows through the province of Margiana, and 
rises in the mountains near Gur, bears tlu' nanu' of Murghab. 
It is not improbable that C’hardin eoufound(‘d this river with 
the Birdwater, in the neighbourhood of PasargaduN just as, 


in the passage already allialed to, he has confoundtKl Josa- 
phat Barbaro's tomb of Solomoifs mother, (according to 
Bizari, Renim Persicarum Historia, Fmnkf. 1(>()1, p. 325,) 


with his own three porticos of the same name at Shubasar. 
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On the Indian Words occurring in Ctesias; by 

Professor Tychsen- 

It was long ago asserted by Reland, that the remains of 
the Indian language, preserved by Ctesias in his Indica, 
might to a certain extent be interpreted with the help of the 
Persian, and accordingly that scholar himself first made the 
attempt.' His explanations, however, seeming neither com- 
plete nor altogether satisfactory, I liuve myself undertaken to 
comment on the Indian glosses of Ctesias without any refer- 
ence to the explanations of Reland ; and will now therefore 
proceed to submit the result of my study to the learned 
reader.* In order to facilitate the comparison of our respec- 
tive essays, I shall also subjoin the interpretation proposed 
by Reland. The particular words we have severally endea- 
voured to explain, are the following, arranged according to 
the order of the paragraphs, in the Excerpta of Ctesias : 

1. Ctesias (§. 2) speaks of a stone, called pa/itarba, (irspi 
ravrapfiat wliich had the property of attracting 

precious stones when thrown into the water ; he has not, 
however, supplied any explanation of the word itself, and 
therefore it is not very easy from his description of the stone 
to determine what Persian word it corresponds with. Pan- 

ddr,(^\sif) moans Jinn, stable. If the letter » is the sign of 
the efreek genitive, we might explain the last member of 

the word in question by pdy, i. e. running water ; the 

* RitAH 0, MuctUm, Pars L Diss. vi. 

* An extract from this Enay will be found in the €ML CM. AmMf. for 
1796, p. m, 
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whole would then signify, Jirm in running water ; or per- 
haps the word may be interpreted by ^ Bend der 

pAify i. e. Band or attraction in the water. These compa- 
risons, however, are too artificial to lay much stress upon ; 
and Reland has omitted to notice this word altogether. 

2. The name of the parrot, piTtaKO^^ (Ct(*8ias, §. 3,) is 
compared by Reland, {De Ophir, p. 184,) witli the Persian 

iedek^ which is the modern appellation of the bird. 
From this might come T*ca«cot, Titatco^, otraicoVy and finally, 
it is just possible that Ctesias may have written it 
instead of CJ as /S/ttoco?. — A ll this, however, it 
must be allowed, is mere conjecture ; though I have nothing 
better to substitute in its place. 

3. The name of jnartichora^ (Ctesias, §. 7.) applied to a 

fabulous animal, liaving the. InKly of a lion, the face of a 
man, with the tail of a scorpion, may Ik* very satisfactorily 
explained from the P(‘rsian. Acconling to Ctesias, fiafn/xopa 
means in Greek, the man-eater ; this is neither 

more nor less than the Persian from niard^ man, 

and khorden, to eat. Kno)\ llie eat(T, is an abbre- 

viated form of the participle khordvh, which is still in use. 
The Persians usually style an intrepid warrior fnardcwhkhory 
the eater of men, which is the same expression at Iwttom. 
Mardam, however, at present is the general forrr», mard 
being for the most part employed in a mon* elevated sense 
to denote a hero or w^arrior. 

In the above comparison we have considered the final a to 
be merely the Greek termination : if on the other hand it 
be viewed as a component part of the Persian word, we 

have only to substitute the participial form, mardi- 

khoriiy (abbreviated from mardikhordn^) as Reiand 

has alr^y done, (p. 223,) and we obtain precisely the 
same signification. 

4. Tne Greek term for griffin^ (Ctesias, §. 12,) 

seems to be of Persian origin ; at all events it may easily be 

derived from that language. For example, giriftm^ 

means to gripe or seize : upon cutting off the termination 
we have gi^if- which in sound as well as meaning 

corresponds well enough with the word The modem 

appellation for griffin in Persian, is Si-murgh, (i. e. thirfy 
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birds,) or Si-reng, (i. e. thirty colours,) equivalent to “ great,” 
or “ variegated.^ The two last names are obviously nothing 
more than epithets. 

5. The bird lUaipoH is reported to be synonymous with 
BiKaio9,just (Ctesias, 17). I can compare this word with 

no other than the Persian good, the good principle, 

and^l^ Icar, doing, a participle of the verb kerden ; 

the whole then means benefactor, and might possibly allude 
to the supposed custom of this bird s taking care to bury its 
own excrement, which is said to possess very deadly pro- 
perties. Reland supposes the word to be altogether of In- 
dian derivation, and he may be perfectly right in his con- 
jecture ; but the Persian dilrneky which he compares 

with hiKaipoiy (p. 221,) is too far-fetched, and moreover sig- 
nifies a venomous spider. 

6. The tree called irapij^ov^ (Ctesias, §. 18,) in Apollonius 
flra/>v/3o«, the wood of which is said to have the quality of 
attracting any substance, may be compared with the Persian 

baVy weiglit, burden, undj^T avcVy bearing, drawing, 

the participle of dvcrdau BAr-dver would then sig- 
nify drawing a waght. This comparison however is too 
defective ; we are not told the meaning of ira^^ot, and the 
sound is very difl'erent from that of the Persian term. Re- 
land lias forgotten to notice this word. 

7. In India, says Ctesias, (§. 19,) there is a river called 
vvap\0Sy which means vavTa ra a^aOa^ i. e. produciHg 
all good things^ To explain this word I adduce the Per- 
sian Aver, bringing, carrying, from the verb Aver- 
den ; and jLyL khoshy good ; consequently Aver-khoshy 
bringing good, which corresponds exactly with the signifi- 
cation pointed out by Ctesias. The word should properly 
have been written iipapxov or vpapx^^ in order to represent 
the Persian ; but it is well known that the Greeks, who 
were seldom able to appreciate foreign sounds with correct- 
ness, generally expres^ them according to Greek ety- 
mology, or a lancied resemblance to certain words in their 
own knguage ; as, for instance, in the case of *l€/»o<roX^^ for 
Jerusalem, ic/mimf for Jarmuch. We might also compare 

berkhoshy good, so that the initial letter 
would be merely euphonic, but then, the participle 
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would not be expressed. Reland (p. 46) compares it with 

au-/>erAA, from ifv, water, and f)erc/i, utility, conveni- 
ence ; the whole expression thus amounting to w/i- 
lissima. 


8. In the same passage with the above, Ctesias also speaks 
of an Indian tree called atTrrnxcpa, from which elevtrum^ 
probably some odoriferous gum, distilled, and which like- 
wise produced a kind of fruit something like a grape. Sip- 
tachora is represented to signify sw€»et, agreeable. 


We may compan? this with the Persian shifteh- 

khor^ tliat is, “ ugr(‘eable to eat," which applies vt»ry well 
to the signification alluded to. Shiftth fnan skiffeti, to 
be in love,” proj>erly means “ amorous," but is also attri- 
butted to any object tlmt inspires afiection, and thus (u>mes 
to signify “ agreeable.” In the same manner the P<‘rsians 
call an apricot ** 0 ^ Shifteh lit<‘rally “ agrembh* 
colour.” The other part of the word or jyL khdrd or 


khor means “ eating,” “ food. H<,*lund (p. 22J)) follows 
the reading in HdsclKifs edition of Photius, viz. etnaxopa, and 


derives the word from ikto safa^ “ phmsing,” “ delightful,” 


and khdrdeUy to eat. Siifa how(*ver comes from the 

Arabic, a languag(i w(‘ dare not have nicoursi? to for ex- 
plaining the Persian words of the age of (/tijs^ts. But the 
correctness of the former reailing, (^ven with the t, is con- 
firmed by a passage in Pliny, (Hist. Nat 37. 2,) where 
the word occurs, though in a disfigured shape! ; he says 
“ arbores eas Aphytacoras vocari.” It is otlierwisf! not a 
little surpnsing, that Heland preferred the reading of 
because forsooth it came nearer to his pro|)os(!d I^ersian 
etymology, a.*^ if the convenience of the commentator ought 
to decide when such and such a reading is to bcj adopted 
as the correct one ! 


9. The mountains in the neighbourhood of the Indus, 
according to Ctesias, (§. 20,) were inhabiteil by a wild 
race of beings, with dogs heads, of a black colour, and 
speaking an unintelligible language ; these the Indians 
termed maXvffrpiot^ that is, icvirotcc</>a\ot, or the dog-headed. 
Admitting the Greek translation of the name to be not alto- 
gether literal, and that the Indian sound has not been cor- 
rectly expressed, I would nevertheless venture to compare 
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k>witii ^ Persian kekk, or keluk, a wolf, and^ 

tte heBji ; that is to say, J.J1& keluher, wolf-headed ; 
which in Greek would properly be KaXvKtrtptot, and in the 
plural, KaXvKtripioi. But pronounced rapidly, the word might 
sound to a Greek ear like xaXvKtrp^ from whence came 

Another word more exactly answering to the sound of 
the Greek, would be kalusteririj the superlative 

degree of kalus^ stupid, foolish, which would convert these 
“dog-headed” people into “blockheads.” But although 
this latter epithet agrees well enough with the description 
of the Cynocephali, it is nevertheless too little consonant 
with the translation of the term as furnished by Ctesias, to 
admit of our regarding it as the more probable et)nnology. 

Reland (p. 213) compares the Persian kalla 

shikAri^ caput caninum, dog-headed. He supposes that 
Ctesias at first wrote icaXiffKapot, which was altered by the 
copyist into KoXvarptoi ; nevertheless he himself hesitates in 
adopting this explanation, and very justly observes, that 
shikari, means properly a haund, from shikar- 

dan, to hunt ; and that kalla, signifies the top of the 
head, rather than the head itself. 

10. As to the unicorn described by Ctesias, (§. 25,) in a 
veiy circumstantial manner, but without the addition of its 
Indian name, I must beg leave to make it the subject of a 
few remarks. If there really is such an animal as a uni- 
corn, resembling the stag or the horse, a notion which ap- 

I )ear8 to be again entertained in modem times, we must 
ook for it in Africa, the only country in which it has been 
reported to exist, by the concurrent testimony of all travel- 
lers, from Barthema down to Barrow. But the animal de- 
scribed by Ctesias, after the Persian manner of representing 
it, and which occurs frequently on the ruins of Persepolis, 
seems to me, in all its essential characteristics, to be no 
other than the Asiatic rhinoceros. To the latter will apply, 
1. what Ctesias ^s of its wildness and strength, (§. 26. 
Compare Bruces Travels, vol. v. p. 105,) which prevented 
its being ever taken alive ; 2. its at first slow, but conti- 
nually increasing pace ; (Bruce also, p. 97, says that the 
rhinoceros s^ off at a gentle trot, which after a few minutes 
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is increased to a rapid gallop, and which the animal keeps 
up for a long time, though a horse can easily overtake him ;) 
3, the circumstance of its flesh being unfit to eat (Ctesias, 
26). It is true the Abyssinians, according to Bruce, eat 
the flesh of the elephant, as they do also of the rhinoceros, 
but it has a disagreeable musky flavour. The flesh, how- 
ever, of an animal of the stag or horse kind (Ctesias calls it 
a wild ass) would not be bitter, as represented in the above 
paragraph. 4. A still more evident proof, in my opinion, 
of its being the rhinoceros, is the single horn, together with 
the property attributed to it of counteracting the eflects of 
poison ; for which purpose it is still the custom in Asia to 
make drinking cups of that material. The colour of this 
horn, according to Ctesias, is red at the point, black in the 
middle, and white at the base ; which agrees very well with 
the account of Bruce, (p. J)3,) who describes its exterior 
surface as of a reddish-brown. It is probable, also, that 
Ctesias may be describing the animafs horn after it had 
been formed into a drinking vessel, in which the va- 
riety of colour he notices might be prcxluced by artificial 
means, and by the removal of the outer covering.* 

The figure of an ass, with the size of a horse, which Cte- 
sias attributes to his unicorn, agrees also with the size and 
unwieldy appearance of a rhinoceros. On the ruins of Per- 
sepolis, indeed, it is represented with a more slender shape, 
and more like a horse ; this, however, is due to the imagin- 
ation of the sculptor alone ; and when we recollect that it 
was also a fabulous animal which he meant to portray, we 
shall have as little reason to expect a faithful adherence to 
natural history in this case, as we have in those of the 
martichora and the griffin. Ctesias fiirther remarks, as a 
peculiarity worthy of attention, (§. 25,) that all asses, tame as 
well as wild, (among which last he reckons his unicorn,) 
and other solid-hoofed animals, have no huckle-bones, 

• Thi« conjecture is reduced almost to a certainty, by a pf^sage in Mangel 
P aito ^ ammal, propriety cap. 37, which treats of the Indian onager and it* 
horn, and is evidently borrowed from Ctesias. The author asks an Indian 
prince what the cup out of which he drank was made of, and which was 
ornamented with thm rings, of a white, black, and red colour ? Ti' Sii wor* 
iorhf S Vi wivuc ; («»i ydp wai wpOftfittK rp^ ixH 

(atffrifpac Ac XHW ^Xifiac,) XMtm6pTt fUKati rt mat r6 wopfvpcSv* The ?©- 

pfy is, that it was made of the horn of the ^roypoc* or wild ass* 
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or gall in the liver ; whereas the unicmi pos- 
sesses both. He himself declares he had seen such a huckle- 
bone, which resembled that of an ox, but was as heavy as 
lead, and throughout of a bright red colour mivafiapt, 

like cinnabar, or rather, like vermilion). He observes also, 
that the animal was hunted as much for the sake of these 
bones, as for its horn. The circumstance of the unicorn 
having a gall-bladder agrees perfectly well with the rhino- 
ceros, which, as I am informed by M. Blumenbach, actually 
has one, and of a considerable size. Here then we discover 
an additional proof of the identity of these two animals. 
Ctesias merely notices the fact as remarkable, because he 
classes his unicorn with the Solidiwguli^ which, as he 
very justly observes, do not in fact possess a gall-bladder. 
What he says of the galas is so far correct and ap- 

E licable to the rhinoc(?ros, inasmuch as the latter certainly 
as huckl(i-bon(‘s, provided that be the true meaning of the 
Greek wonl. But how Ctesias, himself a physician, could 
possibly assert that solid-hoofed animals had no huckle- 
bones, which, on the contrary, they really have, just as 
much as the cloven-fooUnl, and which are, moreover, com- 
mon to all animals, (|uadnipeds as well us quadrumanous, 
not omitting the lumian subject itself — this we must con- 
fess is perfectly unaccountable. According to Blumenbach, 
there is nothing particular in the huckle-bone of a rhinoce- 
ros, either as reganls colour or sp<*cific gravity. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that Ctesias may have seen one of these 
bones artificially stained with red, which he mistook for 
the natural colour ; and as it was also one of the objects 
for which the animal was hunted, we can scarcely doubt its 
being applied to some sort, of use, and consequently, that it 
was fashioned by the hand of art, and pertiaps some addition 
made to its natural weight. 

On the other hand, however, I must not omit to notice 
certain difficulties in the description of Ctesias, which seem 
to contend against my hypothesis, and point to some other 
animal than the one I have supposed. The first of these 
respects colour. According to Ctesias, the unicorn is white, 
witn a red head, and blue or dark eyes ; whereas the rhino- 
ceros is all over of a yellowish or greyish brown, his flanks 
only present a slight tinge of flesh colour, while the qres 
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are dark brown/ We must not, however, examine Ctesias 
too rigorously on the subject of colours, for his martichora 
is also said to be of a bright red, and he describes the griffin 
to be black, with a red breast. In fact, I am strongly in- 
clined to suspect that he took these colours from some 
painted representation of the animals in question. His 
unicorn, both as described by himself, and as it is repre- 
sented on the ruins of Persepolis, has a solid hoof, and one 
horn on the forehead ; neither of which is the case with the 
rhinoceros. But if we consider iho Persians to have de- 


rived their knowledge of the animal nu^n^Iy from hearsay and 
exaggerated reports, this appanmt difficulty will soon vanish ; 
for having heard it dc^scribed as strong and (juick-footed, 
they naturally attributed to it a slender form, with a solid 
hoof, and placenl the horn on the forehead as the most con- 
venient situation. Besid<*s, the hoof of tin' rhinoceros is not 


entirely cloven, like that of oxen and other animals, but 
only in part. For the same reason, the Arabs attril)ute to 
the Kerkend or rhinoceros a singh* hoof, and also speak of 
its horn as placed on the h(»ad or iore part of it. Ev(*n 
Marco Polo, (lib. iii. 15,) though certainly describing the 


rhinoceros of Asia, nevertheless observes, 


“ in medio frontis 


gestat unum cornu. ’ It is not improbable that the curva- 
ture of the horn, when viewed in front, may make it appear 
to be situated higlier up than it rcially is. 

The exaggenited statements of (Jtesias relative to the 
strength and swiftness of this animal, are nothing compared 
to what the Arabian authors relate ; according to whom, 
the Kerkend requires upwards of a hundred panesangs of 
land for his support, that he chasc?s all other animals away 
from his neighbourhood, carries off elephants uf>on bis 
horn, and so forth ! 


The obser\^ations alremly made appear to be confirmed by 
the Indian or Persian name of the unicorn, as preserved to 
us by iElian, De Natura Animalnm^ xvi. 20. 

“There is also,” says this writer, “among them (the In- 
dians) a one-homed animal, which they call kartazonan."^ 


* For these and several other particulars, I am indebted to the kindnes*; of 
M. Blumcnbacfa ; and 1 have myself also seen a living specimen of the animal 
in this country. 

tt col Zfiop Iv tq6to*c Avta cai ahTW¥ 6v0f$ait^M Mtfh 
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From the description he gives of it, though somewhat in- 
correct, it is evident that the Indian rhinoceros is the animal 
meant, and that iElian drew his account from good authori- 
ties. Bochart {Hieroz, i. p. 934) wanted to change the 
above appellation into Kap/ca^mpov, in order to make it cor- 
respond better with the modem term, which is kerkeddaUf 
or kerkendan, he has omitted to 

notice another form, karkadan, which would 

have been still more applicable. But as the word in ques- 
tion occurs twice, the proposed change seems too hazardous, 
and the termination or den, dAn, is too remote from 
as the letter d \s usually expressed in Greek by a t. 
Suppose, however, we take without alteration, as 

a word compounded of kerk, the ancient and still 

surviving Persian term in use, to signify a rhinoceros, and 
tdzan, currens, velox, irruens ? Tazan ^ is the parti- 
ciple of to nm, to fall upon ; the whole expression, 

therefore, would designate the rhinoceros : or, if we reject 
the idea of pip, “ the nose,” which is not implied in the word 
kerk, it would mean ve/oj', “the swift beast an ap- 
pellation very suitable to the notions of strength and swift- 
ness, popularly attributed to this animal. From the distin- 
guished situation the unicorn occupies in the entrance of 
the palace of Persepolis, it might perhaps have been a sym- 
bol of strength and activity, as the martichora was of courage 
and wisdom. 

With regard to the winged unicorn, I must confess the 
appellation appears to me inappropriate.® This fabulous 
animal is also noticed by Le Bruyn (tab. 158). It is, how- 
ever, perfectly distinct from the unicorn, by the circum- 
stance of its being represented with the head of a lion and 
the body of a griffin : the only thing it has in common with 
the former is the hom. It is consequently a monster of a 
peculiar kind, which the fanciful imagination of the sculptor 

* The long ft in Persian occasionally sounds something like the Greek m, 

* The true meaning of Kerk is lost. It also denotes a species of goat with 
red hair a large kind of eagle, ark nut^na qiue elepMantem tcilit, (&e Jtoc of 
the AjtMfOk Nights,) and also ffyiador (see Cast Lex. Hept) : the latter 
meaninff is proDahiy the same as mohmn. Perhaps the word may signify, 
generally, 

* [It has since been altered. Hksxsn.] 
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has furnished with the head of a lion, the horn of a uni- 
corn, and the figure of a griffin ; it is in fact only another 
way of representing a griffin, and perhaps a more suitable 
designation for it would be, the liothhcadcd griffin, 

12. A large tree, (proceeds Ctesias,) which distils an 
odoriferous oil, is called in tlie Indian language, 

but in Greek, fivpopoSa, i. e. “unguent-roses.'' ((’tes. §. 2H.) 
This word seems to be conipounded of^LiE> Xv/P, facitMis, and 
iSyj bui, odor suavis ; karhui, then, suavt* olc»ns, expn^sc*s 
the Greek pvpop6u, not, ind<'<‘d, liu^mlly, but yi^i as far 
as the scns<i is concem(Hl. K/n\ th(* participle of Arr- 
den, forms several oom})ound words, nu>stly, huwi'viT, as 
an affix, though sometimes also as a pnefix ; for example, 
kdr .sv/c, facicms eoncordiam. Tin* (‘xpression 
j hui kerdcn, is still genendly appliinl to jXTfuines. 
Reland (p. 215) consi<lers th<*. tree m (|U(*stion to be the 
cinnamon, which is (‘alhnl in l^Tsian kirfah : tlie 
Singhalese call it btrcdhii, vvh(*ne.(‘ kirfah and kar/uon Imvi? 
been derived. Kirfah, h<)W(‘ver, is pro|)(»rly an Anibic 
word, froni th(‘ root karafa, dec.orticavit, and denot(*s 
the pcided bark of the cinnamon tree, cassia, etc. Paulinus 
a S. Bartolomaio, (in his dissertation, Dv Antiquitaiv vt 
Affiniiatc Lingiuv Zcndicrc, Sam.scrdamiia d (icr77ianiva\ 
Paduae, 1798, 4to, p. 49,) remarks, that tla* Sanscrit name 
of the cinnamon tree, is karttva. of tin; bark, karttvatnii. 
The first of these words luis c(*rtainly some sort of resem- 
blance to Karpion, and may possibly be tin? very woni 
Ctesias meant to expn^ss. The signification, how(wer, of 

mov is not mentioned. 

13. Lastly, Ctesias (§. 30) describes a cerUiin kind of 
mineral spring, called by the Indians, ftaKXnctf, which he in- 
terprets to mean a»0c\i>»y, ‘‘ usf*fur' or “ wholesome.’' With 
this I shall compare the Persian or veldd or 

'' eminent,” “strong," “mighty," though it appears to 
formerly signified, “ excellent a.s,“ according to Castcdl, tlu; 
word is also applied to a sort of rich silk stuffs. Reland (p. 
211) cites bclad, laudatus, becauM? what is uscfvd deserves 
praise. According to Father Paulino, hallam, in Sanscrit, 
means “water,” and nallada, “ good in thi.s case*, the won! 

VOL. II. 
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, would be properly Indian, though expressed in a 
very concise manner.^ 

In the Appendix to the Excerpta of Ctesias, (^. 32,) 
which is only found in the MS. of Munich, and probably 
does not belong to that writer, mention is made of an Ethio- 
pian animal, under the name of KpoKowav^ which is interpreted 
m Greek by tcwoXvKosi. According to the description, it 
should be the hyaena, but then the word is not Ethiopic, as 
might be supposed ; for the proper name in that language 
is Tekula. 1 am almost inclined to look for KpoKoim^ in the 
Persian which usually means a wolf, and which 
signifies “ lame,” pedibus infirmus. “ Lame wolf,” would 
be no improper designation, as applied to the hyaena, for the 
Arabian naturalists always describe that animal with an in- 
firm gait, for which reason he has the epithet of Al- 
arj/i^ or the lame.” (See Bruce's Travels, vol. v. p. 113.) 

From the above comparisons, which are certainly not all 
of them far-fetched or strained, it would seem, that the words 
cited by Ctesias, as Indian, are in fact of Persian origin, or 
nearly related thereto. There are, besides, several Indian 
glosses to be found in Hesychius,^^ and other writers, to 
which the same observation will apply. One example from 
the former may suffice : Hesychius writes, MoJ, 
now being pronounced in later times like the word nia^y 
is evidently the Persian mih, which signifies “ great, 
In Sanscrit, it is mah^ or make [maha]. Here then we meet 
with a sound more nearly allied to the Persian than the 
Indian. 

How are we to explain this phenomenon? can we suppose 
that Ctesias knowingly gave out these Persian words for 
Indian, or that he really mistook them for such ? The last is 
the opinion of Roland, according to whom, (p. 209, 211, 
219,) the Greeks and Romans, owing to their ignorance of 

I, in Sanscrit, would mean, “ giving strength which might very 
well allnde to the sanitary virtues of the sfuring, but whether such an epithet 
ever occurs is another question. Trans. 

•• They have already been in part collected and explained by Reland; bat 
a great many still remain for future discussion. Some of them, however, 
are pure Indian, as for instance, n *Iv2uc^, which, according 

to Father Paulino, is the Sanscrit for a “bird:* again, iroroXa, Sanscrit, 
a “ commercial town * etc. 
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the countries and languages, very often confoiindwl the 

latter, and mistook Persian words for Indian. Tins may 

certainly apply verj’ well to the Greeks of later times, but 

Ctesias, who resided so long in Persia, cannot but have l>een 

perfectly able to distinguish the language of that country 

from the Indian, while, on the other hand, it is im{H>s.sible 

to conceive for a moment, that he s<'riously meant to dec«>ive 

his readers. \V«; may e.isilv allow certain words not ex- 

^ • 

pressly mentioned as Indian, in th(‘ Excorpta, to bo PtTsiaii 
names of Indian obj(‘cts or pnxlnctions ; most of tliein, how- 
ever, are accompani(‘d with th<‘ n'inark, that they are Indian, 
thouj^h, nevertheless, they have a Persian sound, as in the 
case of triTnaxopa^ KapTrtot'^ ott'. TIh* iiion* ]>rol)abh* supposi- 
tion is, that in the north(M’n parts of India, which Ct<*sias is 
particularly describing*, a dialect of the Persian wusspok(*n ; 
and perhaps we mip^ht iider as much from tin* ancient tra- 
dition w’hich repr(*sent(*d liokharaand the countries on the 
Oxus, to hav(» lieen colonized from Istakhar or Pers(*|K>lis, 
that is, admitting; the rejKirt to ext(*nd so far back. Hut 
without layine; too much .stress on this tradition, w(» must 
bear in mind that tin; Sanscrit, which is the par(*nl sonrc(‘ 
of all the Indian dialects, and was certainly at one time a 
living lan^uu^e, and, according to all npp<'arancf‘.s, current 
in Is’orthern India, is most intimately eonnected with the 
Persian, both in matter and form, as FatluT Paulino ha.s 
shown in the Treatise already allud(‘d to. And wlien we 
reflect on the influence which emigration, the admixture of 
different trilx»s, and a variety of other circumstances, occur- 
ring^ through a space of so many hundred years, mu.st un- 
avoidably have exercised on the languages in (pjestion, we 
shall readily believe the affinity b(*tween them to have been 
still greater in ancient times. 

This very resemblance, however, may [)ossibly appear, to 
some of my reud(‘rs, to interpose a serious objection to the 
truth of my compari.sons ; and certainly it may setem strange 
to look in the modem Persian for words quoted by a writer 
who lived upwards of two thousand years ago. In reply to 
this, I shall merely observe, that the Parsi dialect has, for 
the most part, undergone but little apparent change, and, 
notwithstanding the revolution of empires, and the over- 
whelming eflfect of Arabian dominion, religion, and litera- 

2 B 2 
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ture, has, like its Occidentiil sister, the German, managed to 
preserve its radical words and primitive form. It has indeed 
introduced a number of Arabic terms, but its peculiar and 
altogether Western charactcir has eflectually secured it from 
essential change. Owing to this fortunate circumstance, we 
arc enabled to (h^tecjt in the mcxlern language of Persia, 
most of the Persian w'ords occurring in HtTodotus and other 
ancient writers, wlam they have not entirely disappeared in 
the lapse of c<^nturies. 



A V P K N 1 ) 1 X . 


(ht the tvords Pctsargada and Persrgolts; htj 


You (lusin* to know, niy (i(‘ar Sir, first, wlu'tli(*r tho words 
Pasargadu’ and Pcrs(i\ consi(lcn*d a> tlio nanios of a proplr, 
aro etvniolo<ricallv distinct, or\Ah<*tIicr tli(‘v arc svnonvin- 
ons ? and, secondly, whether Pasar^ada and Persvpidis, 
as names of places, have a ditlerent si<;:nilication t 'l\> this 
question I have* only a f<‘W (d)servations to (»fii*r as a reply, 
thou^hj at the sanu* tina*, 1 am ol)li^(*<l t(t confess they are 
nothin<j mon* than conjctctural. I'la* <‘xj)lanatioii of ancient 
Persian wonls by the help of the modern lan|:ruaj^e of Persia 
is very frequently uncertain, ovvin^ to our itrnorance n*- 
spectin^ tiu* pronunciation ; as, for example, whetlaa* we 
are to say, Pasiirplda? or Pasar^adse ; and, in tla^ next pla<!<‘, 
because the modern l\^rsian, though really di^sc(*nded from 
the ancient, has nev(*rtheless lost a p*eat numlxT of words, 
and undergone oth(;r consid<*nible modifications, in the 
course of time. In many cas<*s, therefore, w^^ are reduc(*d 
to tlie necessity of pjessin^ at the sipjificatitm of the won! 
in question, when not }K)inted otit by ancient dmnimenti*. 

Pasarpidm is evidently a compound t<Tm, formed of 
pasar and gadre. Of b<»th these words, sc'vcend etymol(»^ie« 
have been furnisht^d from the Persian, of which 1 shall only 
notice the most probable.' At s<*ttin^ out, 1 take it for 


* D’Heubelot {BQil. Orient, voce PeMtr) explains or Ke^h^ 

by “sorifi of the houge;" and goes on to Hay, ‘Mhere in no doubt fhut the 
word Pamrgadee^ which significg * children of the houne,^ or princcH of the 
blood royal of Persia, was corrupted by the Gr<‘ek W’riten* frttm Pt Merf/heifa," 
I must be allowed to doubt the correctnc**! of thin elymob)g>' : for although 
Pe9ter certainly docs mean win,** yet the i<lea of “ royal house, ” not con- 
tained in the word keda ; which does not signify “ house,” in the acceptation 
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granted that both as are short, because there is no word 
having the a long (i) that will furnish any tolerable ety- 
mology. 

To begin, then, with Gada ; which I consider to be the 

same as the Persian Kcdeh or Kadeh, (s^xT) signifying 
‘‘ place,” abode,” etc., and often joined to substantives, in 
order to form a compound word ; as, for example, Atesh- 
Kcdehj the place of fire” or “ fire-altar,” Mei-Kedeh^ 
“ wine-house,” etc. 

Pasar may either be compared to the well-known Per- 
sian word Imzurk, “ great,” “ magnificent,'’ “ power- 
ful;” in which case the final letter, being repeated in the 
second member of the compound, will suffer elision ; or, 

still more probably, with jy hezer, “ light,” “ splendour,” 
“ ray.” In th<j first case, therefore, buzurk-kedeh would sig- 
nify, “the place” or “abode of the great;” in the second, 
bezer-kcdc/i would be, “the abode” or “country of light.” 

Upon comparing the proper name Persce with the last- 
mentioned word, we discover a very striking affinity of sig- 
nification. According to Anquetil Du Perron, Pares^ 
in the Zend language, means, “ pure,” ‘‘ brilliant,” an ap- 
mdlation which, in a physical stmse, applies very well to 
Furs, or Persia Proj>er, as enjoying an (w er clear sky ; and 
is equally appropriate in a religious point of view, as allud- 
ing to the introduction of Magianisrn, the religion of light 
and purity. Even in the modern Persian, the word Parsa 

means “ pure,” though it is more correctly employed 
in a moral sense, as denoting “ holy,’' “ pious.” Persce, 
th(*refore, as the name of a people, would signify “ the in- 
habitants of Pars,^* or, according to the etymology just 
given, “ the country of light;” and Pasargadee, as a patrony- 
mic fonmnl by the Greeks from Pasargada, would have pre- 
cisely the same meaning, that is, provideil we are right in 
our comparison. 

With regard to the second question, viz, whether Pasar- 

of •* fiMnily,** but solely in that of ** abode,” “ habitation,” Besides, Pe9$er- 
keda wouJd more correctly mean ♦* house of children to say nothing of the 
fact, that it was not the whole tribe of the Pasargades, but only a of it, 
the family of the Ach«memdc*, which consisted of princes.* IrHerbelot 
seems to have had in his mind the peculiar acceptation of the French word 
I, mutsoft roffole. 
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gada and Peracpolis, considered as names of places, are of 
different signification ; we may ensWy answer it by what has 
gone before. Pa.sar^ (Bezer,) and Pares, mean very nearly 
the same thing, and Gada, (Kedeh,) as we have just no- 
ticed, is synonymous with jroXxv. The intt'q>retation of an- 
cient writers who explain Pasargada by castra Persarum, 
is so far correct, as Pasar agrees in s<*n5H* with Pars, from 
wliich the proper name Pcrscr was (hTiv(‘d. 

In drawing the above comparisons, the (ireek *f has b(*en 

rendered by the Persian j (ce,) not altogether in conformity, 
1 must confess, with the geneml rule laid down for com- 
paring languages, acconling to which the sigma of the 
Greeks should correspond with the Arabic sia (^). But 
the Greeks and Homans fr<*<juently expn‘.ss<'<l tin; j of Per- 
sian wonls by an .v ; for instamv*, the name Pj/rnscs, occur- 
ring in Ammian, (lib. xix. 3,) is undoubtedly the Persian 


Firuz, “victor," as Ammian himself explains it; the 
case is the same with Ibirmisdas, Isdegert(‘s, etc. The 


liberty I have taken may therefore be justifiexl by analogy ; 
and the interchange of the lctk*rs b and p can pres<;nt no 
difficulty whatever. 

Supposing the Greeks to have written the word incor- 
rectly, as they very often did, when tnmsiating a foreign 
term into their own language, we might bring Pasargada 
and Persepolis into still closer affinity w*ith each otlwr, 
merely by a slight trans|x>sition of the letter r, as Parsa- 
gada ; the name wouhl signify “ place of the Persians,'’ and 
be exactly equivalent to Pers(po/is. Rfdand (I)iss. viii. I)e 
Vet, Ling. Pers, p. 213,) lias already afIoptf»d this rr*a<ling, 
which he found in Curtins, (v. (>,) who cornrtly writes 
Per sa gada. Explanations, howfwtr, which render it neces- 
sary to alter the original word, are for that very reason to 
be n‘jected, particularly in a ami where it so often occurs 
as the one in question ; and, besides, very little dependence 
is to be placed on the authority of a writer .v) comparatively 
modem as Chjrtius, who most likely wrote Persagada, 
purely and solely for the sake of etymolog}^ I am of 
opinion, tex), that after w^hat has been alrciuly oliserved. the 
emendation of Roland is altogether unnecessar}%* 


• The word Gada may also be compared with the Perrian Tthadar, which 
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The proposed change, however, is not so bold as that 
adopted by several nuraem geographers, who have written 
the word “ Pasaearda” which has found its way even into 
our manuals, and is so spelled in the latest map of Persia. 
For this reading I can discover no other kind of authority 
than a fimcied resemblance in termination to such words as 
Tigranocerta, Artagicerta, and others, compounded of the 
Aramasan Carta, which means “ city.” The comparison, 
however, is inadmissible, because, as the Persian language 
Ixilongs to an essentially different family from the Aramaean 
dialects, it would be absurd to attempt illustrating the 
former by the help of the latter. 

You yourself, my dear Sir, will be best able to judge, 
whether Pasargada and Persepolis, on account of this affinity 
between the two names, are to be considered as synonymous 
appellations of one and the same place, and how far our 
geographers are authorized in placing them nearly a whole 
degree apart from each other. You will perhaps find that 
the Pasargada of Herodotus are in fact the Persepolitans, 
whom that writer distinguishes from the other Persian tribes, 
on account of the reigning dynasty of the Achsemenides be- 
ing descended from them ; of which latter appellation I may 
remark, in passing, that it scarcely contains a single syllable 
common to that of the fabulous Jemsbid. 

“tent,” or “camp;” and thus Persagada would mean precisely 
“ eWra P^rmrum” But we shall scarcely meet with an example of the 
hard sound t$h (tshim) being ever expressed by y ; to say nothing of the 
omission of the nnal letter r, Fatlier Paulino compares the Indian /’ossr, 
“ pucr,” “ a young man,” and rtidh, “ a plain,” so that the whole word would 
signify “ ihejield of 
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Some obnermtiom on Herder* b i 

In my treatise on Persep<^lis, I liavf» [)nr|>os<»ly refrained 
altogether from alluding to Herders piihlieation on the 
same subject, because nothing would be gaiiunl by a rejK*- 
tition of what had been said belbre; without at the same 
time presilming to assert, that my own invt‘stigations have 
been of any considemble sf*rviee to this branch of liteniture» 
We have each of us tnivelbnl l)y dift‘er(*nt roads ; and it 
would not, therefore, be unintiTesting to know how far 
these have conducted us to the same {mint. 

Herder rests his illustrations on Eastern tnulition, siudi m 
it is found in modem Asiatic writers, or as it has been 
orally communicated from one generation to another. Thus 
he supposes the buildings of Chihel Minar to l)e the palace 
of Jemshid, on the walls of which there is an alh^gorical re- 
presentation of the actions and government of this king, 
witiiout, however, s<?eking to establish, from the liypothcsia, 
either that the edifice is really the work of Jemshid, or tbit 
it belongs to his age. Moreover, his commentary is con^ 
fined to the building, an explanation of the tombs bemg ve^ 
served for some future period. I, oh the 
bq^on with the latter, and^ t^reeably to my plan, have 


* U has been aimottneed, that in the ncir edition of Hjeidcr'i vo rka, 
treatiae on Pc»epcd» would be corrected and entamd. The authiw nsmta 
hb having been itnabk toccmaitlt thia edition, though it » probable thai Her- 
do’g prtneipoi notuma oontume the tame. 


am ready to allow, has not led me to any such positive re- 
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suits as those of my predecessor ; and I have been obliged 
to content myself with determining in general terms the 
date of the buildings, and the use for which they were pro- 
bably intended. * Accordingly, I think I have succeeded in 
proving that they must be referred to the period of the 
Persian empire, and that the building itself, as the residence 
and place of sepulture of the Persian kings, was considered 
in the light of a sanctuary, and held to be the chief place in 
the kingdom. 

Upon comparing these two results together, it will easily 
be perceived, that they are not in any degree opposed to 
each other. For when I maintain in general that the re- 
presentations sculptured on the monuments of Chihel Minar 
are those of a happy reign and brilliant court, according to 
Eastern notions, I cannot but consider it very probable that 
tin; ideal picture given of Jeinshid’s reign in the Zendavesta, 
formed their ground-work ; and the rather as they so fre- 
quently atfbrd traces of Zoroaster's religion. But I could 
not bring forward this opinion without infringing the severe 
rules of criticism which I had imposed on myself. 


Supplement 

The further illustmtions of Persepolis promised by Her- 
der, did not appear till after his death, and the publication 
of the second edition of my work ; they will be found in 
his first volume, which is devoted to philosophy and history, 
under the title of Persepolitan letters addressed to several 
learned men ; one of them being particularly addressed to 
myself. Whoever is acquainted with my labours, will soon 

r jrceive that the greatest part of these letters, even where 
am not mentioned by name, are written against me, and 
that not unfrequently with a degree of harshness which 
might appear surprising in a writer who talks of urbanity in 
every page, if we were not prepared for this by his earlier 
polemical writings. I first defended myself against his re- 
presentations in the Intelligemblatt dtr AUgem. Litter. 
Mitungi 1806, No. 17 ; and afterwards more at large in a 
treatise which I read in the year 1808 to the Gottingen 
Society of Sciences, {Eruditorum conamina ad explicanda 
urbis Persepolis inonutnenta censurce subjecta^) and which 
was only published in an abridged form, ( Gottinger Ge- 
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lehrte Anzeiger, 1809, No. 4,) as it did not seem proper to 
be included in the general collection of commentaries, which 
ought to have something higher for its object than the dis- 
putes of the learneil. If the aggressions of wliicli I com- 
plain were not made in a periodical paper, I sliould rest 
satisfied with what 1 have so often profi^sstxl, that if my 
w^orks cannot defend thems(‘Iv<‘s, they <lo not in(*rit any pro- 
tection from me. Hut as the ullegntions in question are 
placed at the head of Herders works, th<w will not Ix! so 
easily consigiuMl to oblivion as the otluT )K>lemical writings ; 
and under these circumstances, 1 consid(.*r myself bound to 
ofl'er something in reply. 

In my o[>iuion, a monument of antiquity is to be regardinl 
as the public pro|><*rty of succtvding ag<»s, and (‘very one is 
at liberty to e\t‘rcise hi> ing<‘nuity in explaining it, so far 
as it is involved in obscurity. (\>ns(*(juently each individual 
may have a wav of his own, and what(*ver rank hr‘ holds in 
the list of illuslrators, his claim to originality is as good as 
that of the very first, wh(»ther or not la* attains to tla? same 
results. 


Such is the relation in wliich 1 stand with respect to 
Herder. Throughout tlaj whoh^ cours^i of my res<»arches, I 
have nothing in common with him ; ! hav(* follow(*d a path 
of my owm, and have dmwii my information from uthc^r 
sources than his ; my right to my own work is therefore 
incontestable. The duty also which f owed him as my pre- 
decessor, has been fulfilled by (explaining in the hist app(*ndix 
the plan of his commentary and iny own, witliout contni- 
dicting him. Even supposing that I carried the interpreta- 
tion no further tlian he had done himself, the merit of having 
confirmed those results by a critical examination would be 
due to me ; that is, so far as any merit will Ik? ascribed to 
such inquiries. Was I, in this case, liable to any charge of 
plagiarism from Henler, and had he any reason to say tliat 
he would not be deprived of the fruit of his researches? 
Who w ished to deprive him of any part of his merit ? 

But does the interpretation, as Herder represents, remain 
where he left it ? The public are in a condition to jmlge ; 
I fear no comparison, and will confine myself to the follow- 
ing observation : Herder, in his Persepolis, has given only 
a general explanation ; he says that the palace of Jemshm 
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was the palace of the Persian government, on the walls of 
which the king and his court are represented. This is also 
my opinion, but have I gone no further than this general 
assertion, which occurs to the mind naturally of itself? 
Have I not entered into details in my interpretation, which 
is indeed its peculiar character ? Moreover, as Herder has 
not even once alluded to the tombs, or to the figures repre- 
sented on them, should not my explanation of the latter, and 
the proofs by which I have ascertained the personages to 
whom they belong, and consequently the general epoch at 
which they were built, be considered as belonging entirely 
to myself? Is this not to advance the question beyond the 
point where Herder left it ? 1 have here intentionally omit- 
ted to notice the inscriptions, as it is my purpose to return 
to them hereaft(.*r. 

Hut 1 am again reproached, (p. 191, 192,) for not having 
gone suffici(;ntly into details. I ought to hav(' described 
the nations rej)rcsente(l on the gr(‘at relief one by one, and 
have illustmt(‘d tlunn by a comj)arison with the list of satra- 
pies in Herodotus. It will readily be believed, that a writer 
who has devoted several months to an investigation of Per- 
sepolis, with Herodotus constantly before' him, has not left 
this undone. It has, howev<*r, led me to conclude that no 
certain result is to be derived from this course* ; on which 
account I have omitt^'d to mention it. The attempt has 
been remjwed in the present edition, but without my having 
reason to congratulate myself on its greater success. 

What Herder is the least able to pardon me, is the use I 
have made of contemporarj^ Greek writers, in order to the 
illustration of Persepolis. ‘‘ As they have not mentioned 
Perse{)olis by name, we ought not to take them for our au- 
thority, particularly in fixing the age of the building ; the 
edifice itself must infonn us of this ' (p. 189). But does 
not Ctesias describe the tombs, Xenophon the court and 
body-guard, and DifKlorus (from later sources) the palace ? 
Whence can we obtain purer and more certain intelligence 
than the accounts of contemporary writers ? Perhaps the 
traditions which Herder follows ? This assertion is a very 
singular one, and serves to show into what absurdities the 
love of contradiction will sometimes bring a man. For it 
has never yet come into the mind of any one, to maintain 
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seriously, that popular traditions, after the lapse of two 
thousand years, have more weight than the accounts of con- 
temporary authors. Are we then, according to this system, 
to receive confidently all that the Orientals are pleased to 
advance concerning Solomon and Alexander the (Jreat ? 
Besides this, a curious circumstance* occurs with respect to 
these Persian traditions. According to Henler himself, 
(p, *213,) the Persian tradition relative to Jernshid originated 
in the monunnaits of Perst‘polis. Thus tlu* tradition was 
formed from the moniinumts, and, conversely, the monu- 
ments are to he explaimul hy the tnidition. This is criticism 
indeed, with a vengeance 1 

It appeared prohahh* to na? that the arts amoiigst the 
Persians, atid particularly that of architecture, may have 
had a Bactriun origin. At th<* same* timt* I have said, as 


clearly as I could, tliat 1 considenMl Ihu^tria as the inistern 
part of the Median kingdom, with which, ucconling to the 
Zendavesta, it was incorporated ; so that this expression can 
mean nothing mon* than that the l^^rsians borrowed their 
arts from the Med(‘s, as they did their ndigion, and civil- 
ization in general. Il(‘rder, on the contrary, deriv<*s their 
architectures successively from the Egyptians, (|). 14o,) 
which he retracts in anoth(T plac(* (p. 153); then from the 
Greeks, then from the* Babylonians, though he afterwards 
says it was not Babylonian (p. lastly from the 

Medes: it w^as, says h(% “an Egy[Ttico-(ire(*ian art, re- 

gulated after the M(!do-I\T.sian manner (p. I(»7). Is this 
intelligible ? And how can w'e answer a wTiter w'ho so fre- 


quently contradicts himself ? 

After this, (p. 158,) it i.s objecterl to me, that 1 have 
named Persepolis the residence of the I\?rsian kings after 
their death. Is not, however, such an expression justifiable, 
when I have proved, us Henler himself cannot deny, that 
the kings were buried here ; that, agreeably to the Persian 
custom, the sen ants of the dead kings attended them hither, 
where they were obligc*d to remain ; and that this place was 
by no means the usual residence of the sovereigns, but that 
they went to it at certain .seasons only, for the performance 
of certain sacred rites? Have I ever called it a NecrofK/lis, 
a city of the dead, (or rather a mere cemetc^y^) tts Herder 
imputes to me? Have I not, on the contrary, said ex- 
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pressly that it was considered by the Persians as the capital 
of their empire, caput rcgni ? 

I had advanced a conjecture that the name of Persepolis 
is a translation of Pasargada, and that they may both have 
had originally tfie same signification, although the language 
of a later period distinguished between them. A greater 
Orientalist, who understands the Persian language, which 
Herder did not, has confirmed my notion by etymological 
proofs. (See above. Appendix V.) But Herder informs me 
that the word Pasargada signified assembly, camp of the 
Persians; and that every camp gave rise to a Pasargada 
(p. 150, 159). The first of these notions I published my- 
self, and before him. Could then Herder have forgotten in 
the warmth of his zeal, wluit he liad previously read in my 
own work ? With regard to the second, I acknowledge that 
wherever the Persians encamped, there was a Persian camp; 
though I deny that every such place bore afterwards the 
name of Pasargada. I am acquainted with only one Pasar- 
gada, an<l Herder has failed to prove that there were more 
places of the same name. 

If there is any one merit which I have endeavoured, as 
far as jx>ssible, to communicate to my writings, and espe- 
cially to the present work, it is that of the utmost perspi- 
cuity. My experience, however, has brought me to the 
conclusion, that though it may be possible enough to secure 
my being understood by the generally educated reader ; an 
attempt to satisfy the critical scholar is but labour in vain. 
My conjecture respc'cting the original identity of Persepo- 
lis and Pasai'gada has been the motive for inducing an 
esteemed French writer, Sainte-Croix, {Examcn critique 
des historiens <f Ale.vandre-lC'-Grand, p, 892,) to accuse me 
of having denied the existence of Persepolis. And this I 
am accused of, who have actually been engaged in illus- 
trating the monuments of this very Persepolis ! Another 
writer, St. Julien de Ruet, {Tableau du commerce des an- 
cienSf vol, ii. p. 525,) who follows Sainte-Croix, absolutely 
complains, and with every appearance of sincerity, of my 
defending such paradoxical assertions ! 

AiH^her objection of Herders is drawn from my ex- 
planation of the fabulous animals. I have taken my illus- 
trations from Ctesias, who has described them exactly as 
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they are on the reliefs, or only with such variations as may 
evidently be included in the circle of this species of my- 
tholo^. If this be the case, and the Indica of Ctesias 
contain only such traditions of Eastern Asia as had found 
their way to the Persians ; what can be excepted ap^inst 
this method of interpretation ? It se<'nis obviously a better 
proceeding than to borrow our lights from Ferdousi, who 
confessedly used the traditions wliich had Ix^en fonned from 
the monuments of JV'rsepolis. Herder himsidf has been 
unable to d. ny tliat the griffin and unicorn appear exactly 
the same on these monuments as Cti^sias has described 
them ; and with respect to tin* wondt^rl’ul animal with a 
human head, 1 have said that I eonsidcrr it to be tl)e same 
as the martichora of Ctesias, whieh, as a (|uadrnjMMl with a 
human head, agrees with it in its essential charactfT ; though, 
at the same time, I have not overlooked the dirt‘erenc(r 
which exist in the minor details. According to Ct(*sias, 
the term martichora signifies desfroifer of 7»€n, I!(»n«'f» I 

have ex[)lained this animal as being the syml)ol of stnuigth 
and military counige ; and I consichred it a very^ appropri- 
ate emblem for placing before the gaU’s of a palace, whi(*h 
w^as the central point of an empire gained by coiKjuest. is 
not all this in strict keeping? Is it not consistf*nt t More- 
over, the etymological explanation of (Uesias has biten also 
confirmed by M. Tychsen, from the Persian, who adds, that 
at this day the Persians are accustomed to name a hero and 
great warrior, merdemkhor. If this does not at the same 
time confirm ray own explanation, I am ignorant what dof‘s. 

With respect to the figures of the kings engaged in single 
combat with the fabulous animals, I said, that thes<» proba- 
bly represented the king as a bold and successful hunter ; 
that this appeared to me the simplest and most suitable in- 
terpretation, because it is conformable to the spirit of the 
East, where hunting is considennl as an exercisci pre|:)aratory 
to war, where the great hunter shares tlie glory of a hero ; 
and because Darius is thus distinguished in the inscription 
reported by Stralx). This I advanced, as what apf>ear<?fi to 
me the most probable supposition, without, however, reject- 
ing Herder s idea, that these animals were the representa- 
tions of subjugated nations and kingdoms. But here also 
1 am in the wrong. It would be impossible to understand 
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how a writer who thinks he has caught the spirit of the East 
more than all others, who has in all probability read the 
Cyropanlia, as well as the Travels of Chardin and Bernier, 
can deny that hunting is here regarded in the light which I 
have stated, were it not to be accounted for by the spirit of 
contradiction. Moreover, I said in a former part of my 
work, tliat I considered my conjecture only as the most 
probable which has been offered. Accordingly I have now 
changed it for another, without adopting that of Herder 
(vol. i. p. IHG). 

For the attempt which has been made to clear up the in- 
scriptions, the public are not indebted to me, but to M. 
tirotefimd. The readers will be the best judges, whether 
this interpretation continues where Herder left it. No ob- 
jection of any importanct; against M. Grotcfend s method 
has hitherto come to my knowledge : on the contrary, the 
Orif'ntalists of (iermany and France have received it with 
approbation. In his Persopolis, Herder has left this sub- 
j(*ct untouched. In his Persepolitan letters, he begins by 
expressing a high admiration of the method of interpreta- 
tion followi'd by tlu* late M. Tychsen, of Rostock. But, 
unfortunately for him, this impartial scdiolar retracted his 
own, after he becani(! acquainted with that of M. Grotefend. 
1 forbear all fuitlu»r observations on the subject, as they will 
naturally occur to tin* reader of themselves. 

In this n'ply I have' confined mysedf to the monunients 
of Pers(?[)olis. Wliat Herder says of the age of Zoroaster, 
whom he makes cont('mporary with Darius, and of the 
Persian religion, would furnish matter for long discussion. 
But both our writings lie before the public, and I have no 
desire to repeat what has been said of me. It is indeed no 
agreeable task to engage in literar}" polemics with a man 
whose desc*r\ed reputation I have no wish to lessen ; nor 
should I have been willing to disturb him if he had not first 
begun this dispute. 
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Additiofis to page 448 of the first volume, (hi (he most 

Xavigafion of the Persian (inlf. 

In my inquiries into the* oommerce of tlu* PhoMiieiuns and 
Babylonians, 1 have, as 1 think, siifHri<*ntly proved, that 
thes(» people navigated the Persian (inlf, and that they main- 
taim^d by its means a eonsidt‘rabh* tratfie with India, either 
directly, or through the inltTveiition of other nations. Some 
publications which hav<* since come into my hands have* jj^iven 
me occasion to subjoin tin* followinjx remarks on tin* subject. 

I have already shown tliat the PlMcnicians possi»ssi*<l some 
colonies in the Persian (lulf, ainonpjst which I reckon the 
Bahrein islands, named Tyrus and Anidus, aft(T two of 
their larji^est cities. A modern tnivelliT, Dr. Se(*t/.en, (si‘e 
his Letter in Zaclfs Monthly ('orrespondimcr^ for Sept. 
1813,) has remarked, as I had indecHl myself, that there 
were traces of Pluenician appellations in the narncjs of se- 
veral places in the Persian (Julf; from whicdi Dr. Seetzen 
concludes, that the Phmnicians had sev(?ral colonies in the 
islands ami on the ncighbourinf( shores ; and tliis conclusion 
he employs in explaining the journey to Ophir. According 
to him, the length of tlie voyage, may lx? easily accounted 
for, by the sup{x>sition, that the Phmnician ships stiihid along 
the coast from one colony to another, for the purpose of 
traffic, before they rfiturned to the place from wtumce they 
set out. Moreover, Edrisi expressly mentions an Ophir in 
the region of Bahrein, (there is another in the c/juntry of 
Oman,) beyond which, he says, there i.s a place named El- 
Harrah, which would seem to be the ancient Oerrha. All 
this is extremely probable. As soon as the Phmniciiins 
participated in the trade of the Persian Gulf, they could not 
dispense with colonies in this ; and necessity obliged them 

VOL, II. 2 c 
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to found several on the two shores and in the islands. At 


the same time this confirms my opinion respecting Ophir, 
and that it did not imply any one single place, but generally 
the southern emporia of Arabia Felix, Africa, and perhaps 
India, so far as the ancients were acquainted with it. This ex- 
planation is favoured by analogy, as the appellations of distant 
places and countries are usually vague amon^t all nations ; 
and much perplexity has been introduced into ancient geo- 
graphy by attempts to ascertain them ; as, for example, in the 
case of Thule. The explanation is also agreeable to histor}% 
as it discovers to us, why sevenil Ophirs are found in those dif- 
ferent countries, and at the same time enables us to account 


for the duration of th(i voyage, and the nature and variety of 
the mcrchandisf*. J^istly, it is agnjcable to etymolo^, as 
Ophir in the Arabic language signifies, ‘‘ricli countries.’ (See 
Tychscm, Dt Commcrtiis Ihbrworum, in Commenlat, Soc. 


Ciott. vol. xvi. p. H)4.) 


Thus, I consider Tarshish to be a 


general appellation for the countri<*s with which the ancients 
were acquaint<jd in remote parts of the West ; for Spain in 
particular. The more recent opinion of Gosselin, with 


which Vincent (joncurs, (ii. p. 038,) urges that the expres- 
sion, ships of Tarshish^ should be rendered generally, ships 
of the sea, and this notion is favoured by Luther. But in 
the Second Book of Chronicles, (xix. 21,) there is express 
mention of ships going to Tarshish, Jy&h ; which the 
interpretation in question would sup];)ose to be interpolated. 
(Tychsen, 1. c.) Should we explain the Hebrew Tarshish by 
the word sea, this will not afl'ect the existence of the Phoe- 


nician Tartessus, as a colony in Spain, which is sufficiently 
known from the authority of Greek and Roman authors. 

Besides the Phoenicians, the Babylonians or Chaldaeans 
navigated the Persian Gulf. The arguments which have 
been already adduced appear to me sufficient to establish 
the fact ; Dr. Vincent, however, has led me to remark the 


existence of other proof. {Peripl, ii. p. 356.) He supposes 
that tlie destruction of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar had for its 
object the extension of Indian commerce to the Persian 
Gulf and Babylon, and from thence, through the empire of 
this king, to Damascus and Syria, by way of Palmyra. At 
the same time he quotes a fragment of Abydenus, (in Scali- 
ger, De Emendate Temp, Notse ad Beros. p. xii.,) con- 
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cerning the works designed by Nebuchadnezzar, near Baby- 
lon, according to which he m^e two canals, the Harmacales 
and Aracanus, constructed large sluices, confined tlui waters 
of the Tigris by a dam, and built the city of Tenedon, as a 
defence against the incursions of the Arabs. This city of 
Tenedon, above the mouth of the Pasitigris, w»is a consider- 
able emporium ; and as lately as the ugt* of Nearchiis af- 
forded a market for Arabian and Indian productions. 


APPENDIX VlII. 


On the Vi»ifages of the Phcenicians and (hirihaginianjt to 
Britain y and their jiettfenientx on the coasts 


In my disquisition upon tin* voyages of the Carthtiginians to 
the Tin-islands, from not bcfing aware of tin* (‘xistenc(j of 
any others in the neighbourhood, 1 had ichuitified the Imu- 
Ue (Eslrifmmdts with tlie Scilly group, though, at the same 
time, 1 could not conceal from rnysidf th(? difficulties con- 
nected with this hypothesis. A critical notice of my work, 
inserted in the Metropolitan Magazine for January, 1832, 
and for which I feel very much obliged to the writer, has 
since pointed out the inadmissibility of my assumption ; and 
from a more accurate knowledge of the locality than 1 could 
pretend to, the Reviewer has been enabled to placfj the 
whole subject in a better light, and 1 am, therefore, anxious 
to submit nis explanation to the re^ider. Before we proceeil, 
however, I shall first of all emleavour to show how far we 
are justified in supposing the Pluenicians, and their colonists 
the Carthaginians, to have extended their voyag{;s as far as 
Britain, and to have formed settlements on the coast ; in 
doing this, we must be careful to make a due discrimination 
between wliat has real historical testimony for its l^asis, and 
that which depends on conjectural probability alone. 

2 c 2 
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In the portion of my work relating to the Carthaginians, 
(see African Nations, Appendix vi. J I have already cited 
the authority which, as connected with this question, must 
be looked upon as the first and most impK)rtant, being no 
less than that of the Carthaginian commander Himilco, to 
whom the charge of the expedition destined for the British 
shores was intrusted ; and though it comes to us through 
an indirect channel, we must still be content to receive it 
as entitled to our earliest consideration. 

The Carthaginians fitted out two grand simultaneous ex- 
peditions for the purpose of planting colonies, and pushing 
their discoveries further : one of them, under Hanno, was 
destined for the western coasts of Africa ; the other, under 
Himilco, for the corresponding shores of Europe. Both 
commanders had their resp(*ctive adventures commemorated 
on a public monument, set up in one of the principal tem- 
ples of Carthage. The account of Hanno’s expedition has 
fortunately been preserved in a Creek translation, already 
noticed in the volume on the Carthaginians (App. vi.); 
where it was shown, that the account in question is not a 
detailed narrative of Hanno s adventures, or even an extract 
of any such narrative, as has been generally supposed, but, 
as the title itself proves, '‘a public memorial;’' in fact, a 
mere inscription, such as the Carthaginians were accustomed 
to inscribe on public monuments in commemoration of some 
great national undertaking. What has been said of Hanno’s 
voyage will also apply to that of Himilco. Unfortunately, 
however, but little information has come down to us respect- 
ing the latter ; and that little is contained in the fragments 
of a poem by Avienus, entitled, “ Ora Maritima;” which, 
as lar as they relate to this subject, vrill be found in the Ap- 
pendix above referred to. 

These fragments supply us with the following data : — 

1. The Phoenicians had, in very early times, extended 
their voyages from Gades along the coasts of Europe. 

2. The Carthaginians did not merely follow in their wake ; 
but had also founded a series of independent colonies be- 
yond the pillars of Hercules, along the shores of Spain, 
from whence they sailed still further to the country where 
tin and lead were to be procured. 

3. This was also the destination of Himilco s voyage : 
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but whether his expedition consisted of a single ship, or of 
a whole squadron, is uncertain ; probably the latter was the 
case, as it is known to have lieen with respect to the under- 
taking of Hanno. 

4, The extent of the voyage itself was tin* Insuhe (Estrym- 
aides, which Hiinilco readied after a four months' sail. 

5, These islands lay contiguous to the shores of Albion, 
so near, in fact, that the communication l)etvv(»(»n them and 


the main-land was kept up by imums of boats made of 
leather:* they were also within two days sail of the “ Holy 
Island,’' inhabited by the Iliberni. 

6. The coasts of Albion, opposit(‘ to this island, were in- 
habited by a fK^ople whose chief occupation was commerce; 
for which purpose tliey trad(‘d thitln^r in their canoes. 

All this is clearly d(Mlucil)le from tlie passage's cited in the 
above-mentioned Appendix ; but still tlu* original question 
recurs — which are the liisuhe (Estrymnidi's ? 

Unacquainted with tin* existemcc* of any others, I hud set 
them down as the Scilly Islands, to which the Heview<»r ob- 


jects, that such a determination is out of the (juestion, they 
being nothing more tlian bare, rocks, at too great a distanci^ 
from the main-land, and situate in too stormy a sea to admit 
of being approached in canoes. On the other hand, the 
opinion of the Reviewer points to 8t. Miclund's iMount, as 
the probable situation of tluj (Estrymnides, which is accessi- 
ble from the main at ebb tide, and where also lh(*r(; are traces 


of other small islands, now' submerged. 1 will, however, 
give the whole [lassage in the words of the writer himself: — 
“ We are of opinion, tliat the present St. Michaels Mount 
is intended, which, at low water, is joincjd to the main-land, 
and where tin is found in two ways, in stream works, and 
by mining. The Scilly Isles are mere rocks : St. Michaels 
Mount, it is true, is not more of itself ; but we know tliat 


* Boata formed of wicker work, covered with oi]>clotli or leather, arc still in 
common uae throughout Wales, and jjarticularly on the Wye and Severn, 
where they are termed CaracieM ; they arc not much bigger than a modtTately 
sized basket, and are only made to hold one (jcrson, who also carries it alxiut 
with him, and makes use of it, as occasion may reejuire. The public papers, 
however, lately noticed an occurrence of shipwreca on the western coast of 
Ireland, from which it appears that boats of tiiis d(‘8cription are also used on 
the open se^ and are large enough to accommodate upwards of luilf a dozen 
people, having been employed in the above instance to convey the survivors 
to land. 
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there was other land, perhaps isolated also, in Mount s Ba^, 
and since submerged. In those days we do not believe tin 
was found in mines, whence it is now taken in the state of 
ore: it was in all probability collected from the stream 
works, in the form which is denominated grain-tin. These 
stream works are horizontal excavations, open to the earth’s 
surface, whence the tin is obtained by washing. These 
stream works do not require machinery to descend into 
them, or to drain them. Pickaxes of holm, boxwood, and 
hartshorns, have been often found in them, the instruments 
of a rude people and Sj;e. May not OEstrymnon in Avi- 
enus mean the Lizard ? The bay and isles, Mount’s Bay ? 
Then is all accounted for.” 

With this explanation I fully concur, as the most proba- 
ble that has yet been offered ; for it not only removes the diffi- 
culty, but perfectly coincides also with the customs of the 
Carthaginians, whose usual plan it was to make choice of 
some small island contiguous to the shore, as an emporium 
for their merchandise, of which the Cerne islands, off the 
coast of Libya, are an instance. I take then St. Michael’s 
Mount, with the islets formerly surrounding it, to be the 
InsulsB CEstrymnides ; Mount’s Bay to be the Sinus, and 
CajH^ Lizard the Promontory, mentioned by Avienus. 
These islands are situate on the coast of Cornwall, the na- 
tive country of tin and lead. 1 do not see, however, why 
the means of obtaining the metal should be limited to 
merely trenching the soil, as in the case of the stream works 
above noticed. The Phoenicians possessed considerable 
skill in mining operations, which it is not likely they would 
have failed to exercise in the case before us. The only se- 
rious difficulty seems to consist in lema's being placed at a 
distance of only two days’ sail from the spot ; but perhaps 
it would be unreasonable to expect very minute accuracy 
in such fragments as those we liave alluded to. 

The above explanation agrees also with the account 
given by Diodorus, (i. p. 347,) who mentions, that *‘the 
inhabitants of the British continent were very skilful in ob- 
taining the tin, which they afterwards conveyed to a small 
island, called Fetis, accessible from the shore, dryshod, whai 
the tide is out : ” this was the mart where the ftwreign mer- 
chants carried on their trade, and took in their caigoes^ 
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We may receive it tlieu os an historical feci, that the 
Phoenicians, and after them, the Carthaginians, extendtHl 
their discoveries and their commerce from (lades to tlie 
shores of Britain, and indeed to the coast of Cornwall, as 
being the nearest, and at the same time the most abundant 
in the prtKluctions they particularly sought for. It is not 
expressly said that they also passe»d over into Ireland, nor 
in fact is it probable they did, becaus(‘ the articles they 
were in quest of could not be procurtnl there. They were, 
however, acquainted with the island, and from their having 
denominated it “ the holy,’' they must in conseciuence have 
attached to it certain ideas connected witli rt^ligious worship. 
An inttircourse between Britain and Ireland must also have 
existed, from the fact of its being known how many days 
the passage thither woidd rcxiuire. 

The next question is, whetlier the Pluenicians or Cartlia- 
ginians ever established any permanent settlements on the 
coasts of Britain ? We know that the colonies of the latter 
people extended a considemble way along the western shores 
of the Spanish peninsula, but how far they reached in this 
quarter we have no positive means of ascertaining. Cer- 
tainly no account on which we can rely of their having 
founded colonic^s in Britain, has come down to us. That 
it was the general custom, however, of th(‘ ( ^artlmginians to 
form such settlements may be inf(*rred froiii the account of 
Hanno’s exjxidition, and that Himilco’s also hud a similar ob- 
ject in view is very probable. Moreover, Diodorus and Stra- 
bo both expressly mention, that the natives of these Islands l)e- 
came civilix<}<l through their commerce and inUTcourse with 
foreigners.® No Pha^niciun remains of any kind, that I am 
aware of, have hitherto l)eeii discovered in Britain. In 
Ireland, however, they have still a traelition, founded on the 
songs of their bards,* that a f)ortion of the island was once 
in the jjossession of settlers who came from Spain, and were 
called Phenies ; these might certainly liave l)ecn Phoeni- 
cians, but they might also have been of Iberian descent. 
Nevertheless, the ti'adition is altogether too vague to cariy 
any weight in a critical examination of the question. 

* Strabo, p. 265. We mu»t take earc, however, not to eon found hui IniuUe 
Cnsciterides, which can hardly be any other than the Scilly with oor 
Insttlw CEsUymnides. 

* See Turner's History of England in the Middle Ages, vol. t, p. 
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On the Commerce of Palmyra and the neighbouring Cities*^ 

My object in the present essay is to illustrate the commer- 
cial history of Palmyra and the neighbouring cities of Ara- 
bia Petnea, and the eastern parts of Syria, by means of 
ancient monuments and inscriptions, still found existing 
after the lapse of centuries ; at the same time, I shall not 
omit to notice the corresponding statements of contempo- 
rary and other writers. Before we proceed, however, to a 
general discussion of the subject, it will be requisite to pre- 
mise a few observations relative to the situation and history 
of Palmytti itself 

This celebrated city, whose ruins still attest its former 
importance, was situated in the heart of the Syrian desert,* 
though on an isolated spc)t well watered, and abounding 
with palm trees, from which latter, in fact, it derived its 
name. It was distant about four or five days’ journey from 
Damascus, and about two or three from the Euphrates. 
The peculiarity of its situation is well described by Pliny;* 
“ Palmyra,” says he, “ urbis nobilis situ, divitiis soli, et aquis 
amopnis, vasto undique ambitu arenis includit agros, ac vel- 
ut terris exempta a rerum natura private sorte, inter duo 
imperia summa Romanorum Parthorumque ; et prime in 
discordia semper utrimque cure.” Palmyra, however, went 
into decay, and its very name was almost foigotten, in con- 
sequence of tlie commercial routes of the caravans from 
Syria to the Euphrates being altered. It was only in the 

* From a Latin dissertation by the author, entitled Oommerda uthU Pol- 
myrof tirmarumyuo tir6wm, ex mmmttenHs H inscr^iombMS HUutroia, 

* Lat 34 Long. 3^ lO' from Greenwich. ” Fun. Hud. iVa4 rL 31. 
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latter part of the seventeenth century that it again came 
into notice; and certain English merchants established at 
Aleppo having had their curiosity excited by the reports of 
the wandering Arabs, proceeded, in the year 1691 , to ex- 
plore its ruins, and brought home with them copies of some 
of the inscriptions, which were afterwards published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society.^ From this ejX)ch the 
attention of antiquaries was gen(*rally directed to these in- 
teresting remains, until, in the year 1751 , two English tra- 
vellers, named Bouv(*rie and Dawkins, w(*ll furnished with 
the necessary means, having undertaken a j()urn<*y to the 
Levant, with the view of exploring th(‘ nunains of antiquity 
to be found in that neighbourhoo<l, determimsl at tlu* same 
time to pay a visit to Falinyra, not nierely for the purposes 
of supplying a general description of tlu' ruins, but also of 
bringing home with them an accurate' d(‘lineation of the 
particular buildings, togetlu'r with copies of the inscriptions. 
In effecting the latter jnirt of their intention, they were sin- 
gularly fortunate in making choice of Mr. R. WcmxI, him- 
self also an antiquarian, and an architect of v(*ry great tasb*. 
Under his superintendence was published the magnificent 
work entitled “ The Ruins of Palmyra as well as another 
of similar form and subject matt(T, being (h^dicated to the 
scarcely less surprising remains of the city of Helioj>olis, or 
Baalbec, in Syria. 

The origin of the city Palmyra, as we learn from the 
Jewish records, may be referred to the tenth century before 
the birth of Christ, it having been built, together with sonte 
other cities in Eastern Syria, by Solomon the soti and suc- 
cessor of David. This is expressly mentioned in the b(K>k 
of Kings,^* and in the Chronicles,^ when* we read, that 
“ Solomon built Tadmor in the wilderness and, accorfling 
to Josephus,® Tadmor is the same as Palmyra. “ This city,’" 
says he, “ was built and strongly fortified by Solomon, who 
called it Thadamor, as indeed the Syrians do to this day, 
but the Greeks call it Palmyra.’" We are not indeed told 

* Philon. Tram. vol. 48. An explanation of them wa« attempted bv Ab«4ham 
Sellxx, in his AntiquUiet and llUtury of Palmyra, A ppcndtx. I^ridon, 1 (i%, 

‘ 2%e Puim of Palmyra^ olherttuie Tadtmtr^ London, 17^^ The 
worl[ of Cassas, Voyage jdtioree^te en Syrie^ etc., contains drawings of the 
buildings, but not of the inscripitons. 

• l^NOS, ix. 18. ’ 2 Chbom. viii 4. * Ant, Jud. viii. 6. 
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for wbat particular purpose Solomon built Palmyra, but as 
he is said to have surrounded it with very strong fortifica- 
tions, it must have been intended as a fortress or garrison 
town to repress the incursions of the wild roving hordes of 
the desert, especially as the kingdom of Judaea, in conse- 
quence of the warlike expeditions of his father David, was 
extended as far as the banks of the Euphrates. After the 
time of Solomon, we find no mention of Palm}^^ in Jewish 
history, which is not much to be wondered at, considering 
the revolt of Syria from the Jews, upon the erection of an 
independent kingdom at Damascus. Some writers, indeed, 
are of opinion, that the city was taken and destroyed by 
Nebuchadnezzar,'-^ though I have not been able to ascertain 
on what authority they found their opinion ; it is, however, 
so far probable that Nebuchadnezzar may have taken Pal- 
myra, as we know that in the course of repeated expeditions 
against the kings of Judaea and Damascus, he at length re- 
duced the whole of Syria into his power. After the time of 
Cyrus, Palmyni, from the nature of its situation, was most 
likely subject to the Persians ; but as long as their empire 
lasted, I can find no mention made of it ; from whence we 
may rightly infer, that the city was not at that period of 
very great importanci?, even though it might have served 
the purposes of commerce. We are equally without in- 
formation as to Palmyra during the military career of Alex- 
ander, both when he took posse.ssion of Syria, after the 
battle of Issus, and when he marched from Eg}'pt to the 
Euphrates ; because, in onler to avoid the desei^ he pro- 
ceeded straight to that riv(‘r, which he crossed at Thapsacus. 
After the death of Alexander, upon the foundation of the 
empire of the Seleucidm, the condition of Palmyra seems to 
Imve been the same with that of Syria generally ; at least, 
in the monumental inscriptions, of which we shall have soon 
occasion to speak, the method of computing time by the 
sera of the Seleucidse universally prevails ; but we look in 
vain for any account of the 
those monarchs. 

We now come down to the time of the Romans ; and 
here, at length, the name of Palmyra seems to have become 


city itselt during the reign of 


Sellek, he, dt, p. 379. 
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known to the Western world. For when, upon the over- 
throw of M ithridates, and the expulsion of his ally Tigranes 
from Asia Minor and Syria, those countries were r^uced 
to the form of Roman provinces, the city of Palmyra, in all 
apparent probability, underwent the same fate. It was pos- 
sible, however, considering its isolated situation in the mid- 
dle of a desert, that it might have continued free and inde- 
pendent; and that this is no unwarrantable supposition 
appears, among other circumstances, particularly from what 
is reported of the conduct of M. Antony in his cxj)edition 
against Palmyra, and also from what w(» read in the histo- 
rian Pliny. For when Antony, after the defeat of Brutus 
and Cassius, took posse^ssion of Syria, he (h^Hpatchfnl his 
cavalry to plunder Palnjyra, by way of r(»inun(‘rating them 
for their services, objecting against the citizens the crime of 
siding alternately with the Romans and Parthians, on the 
confines of whose territories their town was situat(»d. The 
design of Antony was indetid preventtnl, as the inhabitants, 
having obtained previous intelligence, abandoiuMl the city, 
and trans[X)rted all their valuable eflecls beyond th(» Eu- 
phrates, on the further bank of which river tluy po»t<»d a 
guard of archers to defend the passage, so that tluj detach- 
ment were obliged to return empty-handed, and without 
even coming to an engagement. But had the Palmyrenians 
been under the power of Rome, I can hardly understand 
how they could possibly fall under the accusation imputed 
to them by Antony. Howev<?r the case may l)e, this at 
least is sutficiently evident, that the inhabitants at this ]:>eriod 
had already acquired a great reputation for wealth. I’he 
same may be inferred, I think, from the words of Pliny : 
“ Palmyra, private sorte utitur inter duo imperia summa, 
Romanorum Parthorumque, et prime in discord ia utrimque 
cure for what else can the expression “ private sorte uti- 
tur” signify, as applied to a town situated between two 
powerful empires, than that it was subject U) neither of 
them ? and if, upon the breaking out of quarrels between 
the two powers, it was the first object of both to secure the 
alliance of such a city as Palmyra, is it not plain that ^be 
latter must have been independent, from the very circum- 
stance of its being free to choose which party it would side 
with? 
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Palmyra, however, seems to have undergone considerable 
change soon after the time of Pliny : in fact, it had now 
reached a period which, if we may judge from existing re- 
mains, was by far the most flourishing and prosperous the 
city had yet seen. • Its still surviving monuments almost all 
belong to the age of the Antonines, including the reign of 
Adrian, and .extend downwards to its final decay under the 
emperor Aurelian. What was the particular condition of 
Palmyra under Trajan the contenrporary writers have 
omitted to notice ; but as we read of its being restored^^ by 
Adrian, who was his successor, it had probably experienced 
some reverses of fortune, either in consequence of the wars 
carried on in Mesopotamia, Syria, and Arabia, during the 
latter part of Trajan's reign, or from the earthquakes which 
at that time devastated Antioch and other neighbouring 
cities. From tlu* remark of 8te{)hanus, just alluded to, it 
appears, that Adrian not only restored Palmyra, but that he 
also called it, after his own name, Adrianopolis ; an appella- 
tion, however, which subsequently grew into disuse. In 
the inscriptions the name of Adrian occurs twice.” From 
one of them we learn, that the emperor paid a visit to the 
city, and was received with great pomp and magnificence. 
The inscription itself is in honour of a certain Malech, also 
called Agrippa, who, on this occasion, when the town was 
filled with strangers, supplied the public baths with unguents 
at his own expense. The other inscription is found not in 
the city itself, but in a neighbouring Mohammedan mosque, 
and commeiuonites the piety of a certain Abilenus of De- 
capolis ; who, in the year of the Seleucidae 445, (A. D. 133,) 
had ert^cted an oratory to the health of Adrian, and pre- 
pared a puivhiar, or lectisterriium, on the occasion. If we 
inquire now it came to pass that the splendour of Palmyra 
increased to such a degree under the Antonines, we should 
recollect what was the peculiar situation of the Asiatic pro- 
vinces during the reign of those princes. Upon Adrian s 
spontaneously restoring to the Parthians the provinces which 
had been taken from them by Trajan, the protracted war 
betw*een that pi'ople and the Romans w-as followed by a 
tranquil state of aflairs, w'hich lasted all through the reign of 

•• Stephan, Urh, sub 

** JRuim Pahnyra, No. xx., and Sellee, No, XTiiL p. 363. 
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Antoninus Pius, and consequently for upwards of forty 
years. That, during this long interval of peace, as was 
natural, the arts also of j^eace were cultivated, magnificent 
buildings erected, and an additional stimulus given to the 
commercial intercourse of Asia, particularly now that a free 
passage w^as allowed to merchants travelling through tlie 
Parthian territories, has already been shown in another 
place. In the absence of almost all tlie contemporary 
historians, a sufficient degree of light is thrown upon the 
subject by the monumental inscriptions of Palmyra, for on- 
abling us to understand how that, in common with the 
other cities of Syria, attained such an eminent degree of 
splendour, owing to the vitst increast* of wealth consk^ijuent 
ujK)n commercial speculation. 

With regarfl to the political condition of Palmyra at this 
period, it is evident from the inscri|)tions, that the Romans 
allowefi her such a measure of civil liberty as the “ urbes 
axnovofior enJoye<l. We hear of public d(‘crees being issued 
by the senate and peo{)lc, though at the* sanu* tim(* we meet 
with frequent menti<’n of the Procurator of Augustus, who, 
under the title of Ducenarius, superintend<»d the colhntion 
of the imperial revenue. 

As long as the Parthian empire lasted. Palmyra con- 
tinued faithful to the Romans, whom she fn'fpumtly assistnl 
in their wars with the former power ; and, as the inscrip- 
tions testify, gave a splendid rec^eption to th(^ emperors 
Alexander Severus and (iordian,** when they visited the 
city. Al>out this time, however, a great revolution took 
place in Asia; the Parthian em{)ire, under the Arsacides, 
being overthrown, and the Persian dynasty of the Sa.ssanides, 
under Artaxerxes, Ixdng established in its room. The 
latter, who boasted their descrent from the ancient kings of 
Persia, accordingly strove to recover the provinces fonnerly 
belonging to the Persians, but now in the possession of the 


** Sec Appendix, Oti the murcen of PUtlemy** Geftgraphy, JoH. Malal>i, in 
his Okromcen, gives a list of the public building erected by the Homan em- 
perors in 8}*?^ ; and among them, a temple at Heliopolis, by Antoninus Pius. 
What is surprising, however, tlic name of Palmyra is not even mentioned by 
this WTiter. 

“ JRums of Pahnyra, No, xv. xvL xvii. These inscriptions, however, be- 
long to the last agM of Palmyra ; that is, to the time of Gallienus. 

“ inscript. No. ix. Compare Jiu Capitolincs in Goan. iii. cap, 9. 
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Romans, which necessarily gave rise to new and frequent 
wars between the two nations. On this occasion, too, the 
Palmyrenians, we are informed, continued for some time to 
side with the Romans. Their forces were commanded by 
Odenatus, a bold and successful general, of noble birth, and 
the husband of Zenobia ; who, having entered into a league 
with Balista, tlie preefectus praetorii, defeated the Persian 
king Sapor, who had invaded the Roman provinces, drove 
him beyond the Euphrates, took possession of his capital, 
Ctesiphon, and restored the wavering power of Rome in the 
East.^^ In return for these services, he was associated by 
Grallienus in the empire, under the title of Augustus. Upon 
the assassination, however, of Odenatus by his kinsman Mse- 
onius, A. D. 2G(), the wlioKi face of affairs was completely 
changed : his widow Zenobia, a woman of masculine spirit, 
who administered the government in the name of her sons, 
neglected the interest of Rome to make an alliance with the 
Persians ; and, with the view of founding an independent 
kingdom for herself, carried arms over a wide extent of 
country, invaded Eg)^pt and the provinces of Asia Minor, 
and affected the haughty title of “ (Jueen of the East.”^ 
Her success, however, was not of long duration ; for Aure- 
lian, having restored tranquillity in the West, proclaimed 
war against Zenobia, routed her at Emesa, besieged Palmyra, 
whither she had fled after the battle, and, upon her attempt- 
ing to escape, took her prisoner and carried her to Rome to 
adorn his triumph. The consequences of this defeat were 
ruinous to Palmyra ; the citizens having again revolted, 
Aurelian came back and took the place by storm, slew the 
inhabitants, according to his own declaration in a letter to 
the senate,*’ and finally razed the city to the ground, A. D. 
273. There is no occasion to enlarge upon tnis part of our 
subject, as it will be found at length in the contemporary 
Roman historians. 

With respect to the commerce of Palmyra, we shall be 
best able to its nature by referring to that of Asia 

in general. This has already been done in a preceding 
part of this work, where I have proved the commerce in 

** TRKBELLitit POLLIO in Odekato, Scnj4, Ifi$L Aug, vol. ii 

^ Trebeu4U8 Polljo mi Zenobia. 

” Flatics V0PI8CVS m AiBELiANO, Script, Hid, Aug. voL ii. 
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Question to have been carried on by land rather than by sea, 
tnough in feet the latter kind was not wanting. The pe- 
culiar nature of Asiatic land-commerce is such that it cannot 
be engaged in by a single individual, or by a tew only, but 
requires the co-operation of a numerous body of merchants 
travelling in company, who form what is tcrmetl a enravm. 
The length of the journey, and tlie savuj?e disiX)Hition of 
the wild roving hord<\s, who subsist by plunder, would 
effectually deter a small unarnuMl bund of individuals from 
making the attempt. Accordingly, it wjis usual for a numer- 
ous and well-armed body of merchants to ass(‘mble together, 
who elected one of their number as hnider of the whole 
caravan. Their m(irohandis<» was transported on eiunels ; 
but as neither men nor beiists of bimlen couhl possibly ac- 
complish the whole journey without stopping, it Ixicarne 
necessary to select certain haiting-plaees, for rest and re- 
freshment. Such of these placets as oHered favourable op- 
portunities in point of situation for the establishment of iairs 
and markets, b(‘came in process of time themselves (unporia 
of considerable trade*, and, under fortunate circumstances, 
soon grew to such a j>itch of wealth and prosptjrity, as to vi<^ 
with the most splendid cities of the East. 8uc*h was l^alrnyra. 
Being situated ou the confines of the lb>man and I^irthian 
empires, its very situation renden.*d it singularly adapted for 
all the purposes of intermediate commerce, or, as we shordd 
term it, “ a carry ing-tnule/’ This species of commerce, 
more than any other, is calculattsl to insure alnmdant pro- 
fits, as the goods that have In^en purchas<?d from oik* set of 
traders are not retailed to nnotlier, but at a considerable ad- 
vance upon the prime cost. A similar observation is mtaJe 
by Appian, who says, “ Falmyreni, mcrcatores sunt, qui 
merces ab Arabibus ac Partliis coemtas, Romanis iterum 
vendunt/'** How extremely profitable thi.s kind of trade 
was to the Palmyrenians has been already noticed by Pliny, 
where he speaks of the Arabians : “gentes/’ says he, qurn 
haec agunt, in universum .sunt ditissimee, ut apud quas 
maximse Romanorum ac Parthorum opes subsistant, ven- 
dentibuB qute capiunt, nihil autem mvicem redimcnti- 
bus.^ The latter pjirt of this remark will generally apply 


•• ArriAN, /fe HMm CivlUhmt lib. v. 


•• PuM. HUL Nai. vL 3i« 
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also to the commercial intercourse of modem Europe with 
China. 

The situation, therefore, of Palmyra in the heart of the 
Syrian desert, made it necessary that the commercial routes 
leading thither should be traversed, not by single traders, 
but by a whole society of merchants, sharing the danger in 
common. A safe passage through the territories of the wild 
Arabs was only to be purchased by money, or secured by 
force of arms. The tribes inhabiting the district now called 
Nejed were famous, even in the remotest times, for the num- 
ber and superiority of their camels, with which they sup- 
plied the Palmyrenians, who would otherwise have been ut- 
terly unable to accomplish their long commercial journeys. 

The passage, however, through the countries inhabited by 
the wandering Arabs was attended with very considerable 
expenscj: — “ Mirum enim,”8ays Pliny, “ex innumeris illo- 
rum populis, pars magiui in cominerciis aut latrociniis.”®® 
During the prosperous ages of Palmyra, this expense was 
occasionally clefrayed by private citizens or magistrates, to 
whom, in cons(»(iu(ince, public honours were decreed either 
by the senate and people of the city, or by the caravans of 
merchants themselves. These honours consisted in erecting 
a statue, accompanied with an inscription,** commemorative 
of the liberality and public spirit of the individual concern- 
ed ; and it is owing to the fortunate preservation of certain 
of these inscriptions, that we are enabled in any measure to 
illustrate the commerce of Palmyra. In prosecuting this 
subject, we shall therefore, first of all, inquire into the par- 
ticular articles in which Palmyrenian commerce consisted ; 
s(^condly, into its nature, and method of carrying on ; and 
thirdly, we shall examine the several routes along which it 
passed. 

With respect to the merchandise itself, we have already 
ascertained it to have consisted for the most part of Arabian 
and Indian productions ; what these were may be easily 

• Pun. loc. cit 

•* In Wood's Palm^a, these inscriptions are twenty*three in number, of 
which thirteen are in Palmyrenian character and diaket, with the addition of 
Uie Greek interpretation, (explained by Eichhobn, in Comment, Mee, Soe, 
OM, vd. vi.,) and the rest in Greek alone. Three of the latter are here in- 
serted, the fourth or last has been already interpreted by Eichborn, in the 
work just quoted. 
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nthered from Herodotus, Strabo, and other writers. From 
Arabia was procured frankincense, myrrh, and other aro- 
matics ; and from India also, articles of perfumery, pearls, 
precious stones, toj^ether with cotton and silk stuffs of vari- 
ous kinds ; all accurately enumerated by the author of the 
Periplus. At Palmyra were to l>e had silken garments of 
a very expensive kind, and n'markable Ixith for their ex- 
treme delicacy of texture as well as brilliance of colour, 
(these were conveyed to Rome» w here, however, the^ w'erc 
at first prohibited,^"*) purple vests of Indian mamitacture, 
embroidered with gold and precious stones, and other articles 
of commerce, too numerous to mention. 

I shall now proceed to notice those inscriptions which 
serve to throw some light on the charttct(T of Palmyrenian 
commerce. Thes(^ are four in number, thre<‘, l)(‘ing written 
in Greek only, and the last in tin* dialect of Palmyra, with 
a Greek translation subjoined. 1 shall h(‘re pres(»nt them 
to the reader as they occur in Mr. W^kkI's work, together 
with a translation in I^tin, nmiarking beforeharal, that I do 
not intend to trouble him with the niceties of verbal criticism, 
which would be fonjigu to my purpose ; as all that I wish 
to deduce from them has reference exclusively to commercial 
subjects. 


I. 

(Ruins of Palmyra^ No. XVIIl. In the court of the 
great temple.) 

'H ^ " Kol 6 Ciitioc £c7rr//i(ov rov 

r^C fiijTfHfKoXtavtia^f fc*ai ^.t^mcofutrayra rag 9vvo- 

VTTO 

KoX Styopoyofiiiffayra trig avri^g ^r^rpuKoKoviiug^ Knl rXtlerra o1 
Kai aptffayra rprt ai/rp flovXp teat r<p cfifjif uni kvfci 
rSty roif Aioc upMy riipfjg lyiKty ir • • XavZiKif, 

. ‘‘Senatus Populusque ( Palmyrcnus) Septimium opti- 
mum Procuratorem Ducenarium Augusti, qui oleum cura- 
vit douandum metropoli coloniee, quique suo sumptu com- 
meatum mercatoribus iter commune facientibus pnebuit ; 
a negotiorum prsesidibus ampluro testimonium adeptus est ; 


* FtATics VoPiscci m Acrbliano, cap. 29, 45. 
VOL, II. 2 D 
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fortiter et cum laude militantem, et sedilem ejusdem metro- 
poleos colonim, plurimas etiam opes domi impendentem ; 
ideoque placentem idem Senatui Populoque ; nunc magni- 
fice symposiarchum agentem in sacrificiis Jovis Beli honoris 
ergo ( coluit ) anno - - mense Xandico'' 

The Septimius mentioned in the above inscription, called 
also Orodes, was the Ducenarius or Procurator of the em- 
p(Tor, and at the same time, a^povofioK^ or adile of the city of 
Palmyra. He is commended on many accounts. 

First. Because he made the city a present of oil ; for 
there can be no doubt, that the letters cX are to be supplied, 
as Seller has correctly observed.*' It is easy to conceive, that 
the consumption of oil must have been very great, not only 
for the purposes of daily use, but also for the public baths, 
particularly when we consider the numerous population of the 
city. Such a pres(mt, therefore, must have been very accept- 
able to the Palmyrenians, as oil could not be procured except 
at a vast expense, owing to the peculiar situation of Palmyra. 

Secondh/. Because he entertained or provisioned the 
company of travelling merchants at his own expense. The 
inscription therefore alludes to the caravans, whom Septimius 
Orodes furnished with provisions for their journey. 

Thirdly. This grateful attestation was made to Septimius 
by the prefects or head-men of the merchants ( Tot? 

TTopotfi); whence we may conclude, that at Palmyra the 
merchants constituted a particular rank or assembly of indi- 
viduals, who had their own presiding officers ; of whom, 
however, nothing further is known. 

Fourthly. This Orodes, it appears, was also the Sympo- 
starchy upon occasion of festivals and sacrifices being held 
in honour of Jupiter Belus, or the Sun, who was the tutelar 
divinity of the city, as well as of its merchants. He is said 
to have discharged this office in a splendid manner, as hav- 
ing taken upon himself the whole management of the sacri- 
fices, together with the sumptuous banquets which usually 
succeeded. We learn, therefore, fix)m the above inscription, 
that the c^jre of superintending sacred and commercial mat- 
ters was vested in the same person, which also supplies us 
with an additional proof that among the Palmyrenians, as 


* Seller, in the Appendix, p. 333. 
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well as the other nations of the Eiist, an intimate eounexioii 
subsisted between religion and commerce. 

For all these services, the senate and |>eople of Palmyra 
awarded to Septimius Orodes the honour of a public in- 
scription, and no doubt also a statue, st't up in tlie court of 
the principal ten)ple, commemorating his inuuificent libc*- 
rality to his native town. 



( jRuiths of Palmyra, N<». X. In the long 

fiov Tov /.ffyatcov AiTtfttftoo/JttO'ft 01 rrifP 
tt i^nropviat i aTi}ntti‘ ufiiaayra ovToli 

TOV !1N4» JVovt* 

Jiilium Aurelimn Zc^hidam Mo/imi F. Zebidm m^potem 
mercatores fjui cum illo de.s<'.end(Tuiit ad \ ologosivn nierca- 
itum constituenmt Asthorubaida, virum ipsis grutissimum 
honor i.s gratia, a. 55S, Svl. (Chr. 24().) 

1. H('re again we nuN't with a company of nuTchants, 
under the conduct of Aurelius Z(‘l)ida, coming down from 
Palmy m to \'olog(^sia, n town situate on lln^ Euphrates, in 
onler to att(*nd the markets held tluTc. 

2. These merchants, it seems, (‘lectf*d Z<d)ida to the office 
of Astorubaida. Tin* latt(»r appellation must of counu? bn 
interpreted from the Palmyrenian dialect, and not from the 
Greek. According to Prof. Ewald ; “ It is of Semitic 
origin, th(; latter part of th(* compound being evidently the 
Arabic, Ijyj, Baida, i. e. de.sertum ; with rt*sfK?ct to aaO^pov, 
supposing the letter 0 to repre.sf^nt A flight stand for 

tutela ; so that the w hole wonl would mean prw^i- 
ditiin desvrti ; but it seems more lik(*ly to come from 
(in Hebrew, *0^%) which makes the whole equivalent to 
prcpfectm deserti.*' Which of these* two interpretations be 
the more pmbable I leave my readers to iudgo, though 1 
certainly prefer the last mentioned, so that Astorubaida 
would be a kind of honorary title conferred upon the leader 
of a caravan, after a prospe^rous journey, similar to that of 
Imperator, with which the Roman legions saluted their ge- 
neral. In fact, it is a title not merely given by acclamation, 
but commemorated on a public monument, wdiich could 
hardly have been done without public authority. 

^ 2 D 2 
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3. This inscription was set up, possibly toother with u 
statue, by the company of merchants, (not by me senate and 
people,) because ^ebaida had discharged his office of con- 
ductor with great credit. The date of the inscription coin- 
cides with the year 246, A. D., and consequently with the 
reign of the emperor Philip. As to Zebaida himself, it is 
not altogether improbable, that he was the same person as 
Zaba, or Zabda, who is mentioned among the generals of 
Zenobia, in the time of Aurelian, twenty-five years after- 
wards,®^ in which case he must have been a young man 
when he was appointed Astorubaida ; but in a question of 
so much uncertainty, I dare not venture to be positive. 

III. 

( Ruins of Palmyra^ No. V., in the court of the temple.) 

Ne<rp ’AXXarow tov N£<r»y tov ’AXXarov avyo^iap^rfy oi trvyat'afiayrEC 
fitr alrov ifnropoi Atto ^opdOov ical *OKoyaendBos Kal tv^apurrtlac 

iytiCEv iTovQ FNY /xiji'oc XaySiKov, 

‘‘ Nesae, Allati F. Nesae N. Synodiarchae, mercatores qui 
cum eo descenderunt ab Euphrate et Vologesia, honoris et 
^titudinis causa (hanc statuam posuerunt) a. 453, (Chr. 

This inscription is almost of similar import with the pre- 
ceding one. We learn from it, 

1. That it was set up, and perhaps together with a statue, 
in the court of the temple, in honour of a certain Nesa, the 
son of Allatus, of whom nothing more is known. 

2. That this was done by the company of merchants to 
whom Nesa had served the office of Synodiarch^ or conductor. 

3. That this company also had returned to Palmyra from 
the Em)hrates, and the city of Vologesia. 

4. That this occurred in the year 141, A. D., and con- 
sequently under the reign of Antoninus Pius. 

And lastly, from the circumstance of the inscription be- 
ing set up in the court of the temple itself, we derive an- 
other proof of the connexion between commerce and religi<m. 

IV. 

(Ruins of Palmyra^ No. XIIL This inscription is found 
** Zosmus, i. 50, 5i. F. Vopibcvs in Avaxtuxo, cap. 35. 
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in the long portico, and is written both in Greek and in the 
Palmyrenian dialect. The Greek translation is imperfect, 
but the Palmyrenian is preserved entire, and has been in- 
terpreted by Eiclihom (loc. cit.) in Hebrew and l^tin. It 
is short indeed, but remarkable, from being set up in honour 
of a Jew.) 

BovX[iJ urat o 'Ai^>/Xio[»' - - - - aOoK MaXi} 

Haec est statua Julii Aure^lii Schalmalatli, hlii Malm, He- 
brmi, duels soeietatis jmregrinatorum, quam in ejus honorem 
erexit S. P. Q. P. qianl athlueeret tal<Mn .soeietatem. Gratis 
solebat itinera facere. A. ((’hr. 25H.) 

1. Thi.s monument it apinnii-s was erected in lumonr of a 
certain Sclialmalath, wlio is expnvssly said to havti Ih'cu a 
Jew. It follows therefore, that Jews **' also extTciwHl th<* 
mercmitile profession at Palmyra, wercj in the habit of mak- 
ing journeys, and held in so much n‘spi*ct us to have public 
honours paid them. 

2. This Schalmalatli had s(»rved the office of tV»xoiiro/w(, or 
conductor of the caravan, which he brought safe to Pal- 
myra, and indeed at his own jirivan? expens<‘. The addition 
of “ gratis solebat itinera fac(*re,'' leacls us to infer that he 
had often exhibited such proofs of lilx^rality liefon*, and thus 
have laid repeated claims to the gratitude? of the. city. 

3. The statue and inscription wen* erected to him, not 
by the merchants themselves, but by the senate and |Xiople 
of Palmyra, wJiich is an additional proof of their high r(*gard 
for individuals who had deserved well of the merchants when 
on a commercial expedition. Nor is it surprising that 
public honours should be award(*<I them in consMiquence, 
when we consider that the welfare of the state absolutely 
depended on the safe arrival of the caravans. 

It is, I think, sufficiently evident, from what has been 
advanced on this subject, that the commercial intenjsts of 
Palmyra were suppos^ to be under the special protection 
of the gods, that is, of the tutelar divinity of the city, viz. 
the Sun. This is confirmed by the character of the places 

• What a va«t coDoounie of strangers there waa in PaimvHi may Iks gathered 
from the list of cs^ve nations which adorned the triumpn of A^liaa, given 
by Flav. Vopisciis, c. 33. He mentions the Blcmmyes, Axumitans, natives 
m Aral]^ Fehx, Indians, Bactrians, Iberians, Saracens, Persians, besides 
others fitom the North. 
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where the inscriptions are found. The temple dedicated to 
the Sun stood in the middle of a spacious area or court, 
forming a square, and of such extent, that a whole encamp- 
ment of Bedouin Arabs is contained in the enclosure. This 
was surrounded with double peristyle, each consisting of 
about a hundred pillars, behind which was a series of apart- 
ments. The entrance was through a grand and highly or- 
namented portico; immediately upon entering were seen 
two large tanks or reservoirs, eight feet deep, and furnished 
with steps to go down into the water ; the whole court being 
paved with marble.*^^^ Its modern appellation among the 
Arabs is, “ the court of Camels,’' which leads us in a mo- 
ment to suspect, that its original destination was precisely 
similar. It has, in fact, all the appearance of an Eastern 
caravanserai ; its form is square ; the portico, with the ad- 
joining apartments, seem intended for the convenience of 
travellers ; the tanks supplied an abundance of water, while 
the spaci(ju8 court affordcnl plenty of room for the beasts of 
burden, and the merchandise they conveyed. 

It is here too, as we have already seen, that the statues 
with inscriptions were erected in honour of those individuals 
who had conduct(‘d the caravans at their own expense. In 
the neighbourhood was another stupendous portico, up- 
wards of four thousand ieet long, itself also ornamented with 
inscriptions and statues in honour of particular merchants. 
When we take all this into consideration, are we not author- 
ized in supposing this court of the temple to have been 
originally a kind of public inn, (the erection of such places 
in the East being always regarded in the light of a religious 
obligation,) destined for the reception of the merchants and 
their camels ? May not the long portico, secured as it was 
from the scorching rays of the sun, have been a kind of 
bazar or exchange, where the merchants exposed their com- 
modities for sale, and at the same time assembled for the 
transaction of business? We must, it is true, be content to 
leave this for mere conjecture ; but that the place in ques- 
tion w^as in some way or other subservient to the purposes of 
commerce, is plain enough from the inscriptions themselves. 

As to the enormous wealth of the Palmyrenian merchants, 

” Compare for thia and what follows, the concise descriptioa of C^ssas, 
attached to his Views of Palmyra. 
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it will be sufficient to quote what Flavius Vopiscus savs of 
Firmiis, a native of Seleucia, and the ally and friend oi Ze- 
nobia, who arropited to himself tin? title of prino(‘, but was 
afterwanls overthrown by Aurelian : — “ Dc hujus diviliis 
multa dicuntur. Nam et vitreis quadnituris domum indux- 
isse perhibctur, et tantum habiiiss<? d(* ehartis, ut publice 
saepe dieeret exerciturn se alere |>osse j^apyn) ot plutino. 
Idem et cum lilcmmyis (Nubian populo supra A^g^yptum) 
societatem maxiinam tenuit, et cum Saracenis (Arabibus); 


nav(»s quoque nepotiatorias ud Indos siej)e misit. Ips(M]uo- 
que habuisse dieitur <lues dentes elepbanti, pc*<lum deniun, 
ex quibus Aurelianus ips(‘ s(»llam constitu<‘rat fac<*re.'*"'^ — It 
is well known tlint tli(‘ inhabitants of Sidon \indersto<Kl the 


art of inanufacturinjx ghis>s ; which Iiow(*v<.*r was ern- 
ploye<l for windows, or for making cups and other articles 
of domestic usr*, but solely for the hixurious purpose of 


overlayint; the walls of their hous<’s, etc. 

It innv remains for us to say something of th(* particmlnr 
routes by which tie* Palinyr<*nian mer<*hants travelled in 
their commercial exp(jditions. I (ronsider this part of our 
subject of very o;reat importance, as involving not iricrely 
the conveyance of merchandise, but also the propagation of 
relig^ious opinions, laws, and national civilization in p*nemL 
As far as Palmyra is conc(*rned, 1 shall rest my dcKluctions 
chiefly on the authority of Appian and Plii jS before (pioted, 
and which proves the Palmy renians to have* had in their 
hands tie* intermediate commerce, or carrying; trade, be- 
tween the countries of the Hast and thc^ whoh* Western 


world. l'h<* langua<^e of thes<* writ(*rs is alorui suflictent to 
show, that the comm<*rcial routes in question were direct(?<l 
partly towards the South, partly towards the Kast, and 
partly towards tlie W est. 

Those routes which had a southern direction, le<l, in the 
one case, into Arabia, in the other to Epypt. That the 
Arabian trade was of very great importance, and |:>erhaps 
the most considerable of all, I consider to be evident from 
what has gone before. With rc^rd to the particular route 
which it traversed, some light is thrown on the subject by 
a passage in Pliny (Hist. Nat. vi. 32). “ Nabatei, Arabian 


^ FtJir. VoM«cf'0 m Fijimo, c»p. 3. 
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populus, oppidum includunt Petram nomine in convalle, 
paulo minus duorum millium jpassuum amplitudine, circum* 
datum montibus inaccessis. Hue convenit utrimque bivium 
eorum qui et Syria (al. Syrise) Palmyram petiere, et eorum 
qui ab Uaza vencrunt.” As to the situation of Petra, there 
can no longer be any doubt that it is the same as the mo- 
dem Carrak, It has been seen and described by Burck- 
hardt and a ground plan and views of the ruins are given 
by Laborde. The place is strongly fortified by nature, and 
is distant about thirteen geographical miles south of the 
Dead Sea. An extremely narrow defile between lofty 
mountains, more like a sheep-walk than a regular path, leads 
to a plain of moderate extent, shut in on all sides by pre- 
cipitous rocks, in the middle of which stands the city of 
Petra, still remarkable for its remains of ancient buildings. 
In the time of Alexander, and consequently therefore under 
the Persian dynasty, Petra was the emporium for the aro- 
matics which the Nabatheans brought thither from Arabia 
Felix. Antigonus formed the design of plundering this opu- 
lent city ; and with that view sent his son Demetrius, who 
carried off from Petra five hundred talents of silver, to- 
gether with a large quantity of frankincense ; he was however 
eventually defeated in his enterprise, for the Nabatheans pur- 
suing after him, succeeded in recovering the stolen booty 

From the words of Pliny, whichever reading we choose to 
prefer, one thing at least is certain, that at Petra the com- 
mercial road parted in two directions, one leading to the 
left, towards Gaza and the shores of Syria ; the other to the 
right, towards Palmyra. We have already shown from Stra- 
bo,^ that the road to Arabia Felix, that is, the region of Ha- 
dramaut, the native country of frankincense, occupied seventy 
days’ journey from Petra ; though it is not likely the Pal- 
myrenian merchants proceeded further than the last-named 
place, which was the market for the productions of Arabia. 

That Palmjrra maintained a commercial intercourse with 
Egypt that is, with Alexandria, may be inferred fipom the 
vicini^ of these cities, as well as the example of Firmus 
quotea above. If, as he is reported to have done, he kept 

^ TVamk m Syria and tMe Holy handy p. ^2 l 

* This stoiy is related bv Diodorus, if. p. 390. 

** Steab. p. 1113: tee the chapter on tlie Fhmrkiamty 
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up a close correspondence with the Blemmyans, a people of 
Nubia, who traded at Meroe in the interior of Africa, it is 
evident that a part of this commerce also was in the hands 
of the merchants of Palmyra. Moreover, we learn of Fir- 
mus, that he had a share in the Indian trade, and by sea 
too ; according to Strabo,^' the grand emporium ibr the lat- 
ter was the port of Myos Hormos in Egj'pt, situate on the 
Arabian Gulf, from whence also Firmus must have de- 
spatched his ships to the Indian markets ; for, to the Iwst of 
our knowledge, the Persian Gulf, in the time of the Par- 
thian empire, was not open to the trade with India. How- 
ever this may be, it is quite certain that the Palmyreniuns, 
in addition to their commerce by land, exercis(‘d iilso a sea 
trade with India. 

Further : that the routes leading from Palmyra towards 
the east were also fre<]uent(id by her nuTclmnts might Ikj 
inferred from the situation of tluit city its4*lf, as being the. 
intermediate point of the carrying tradt^ betwe<»n th(» East 
and the Western wuirld. The inscriptions, however, are 
conclusive of the fact. From them we h'arn, that one of 
these routes was directetl towards the Euphrates, and con- 
sequently to Babylonia; which 1 have* alrc'ady shown to 
have been, in very ancient times, a c(‘hd)rate<l commercial 
country. The city, indeed, from which it derived its own 
name, was no longer in existence wh<m Puhnyru flourished, 
as we are informed by Strabo and Pliny. The latter has 
these worfls : — ‘‘ Babylon, Clialdaicarum gentium caput, din 
summam elaritatem obtinuit in toto orbe. Nunc ad solitu- 
dincm rediit, exhausta vicinitate Seleucia% ob id condite a 
(Seleuco) Nicatore intra nonagesimum lapidem, ad I'igrin. 
Ferunt ei plebis urbana? DC. M. esse. Invicem ad banc 
exhauriendam Ctesiphontem, quod nunc caput est regnorum 
juxta tertium ab ea lapidem coudidere Parthi. Et postquam 
nihil proficiebatur, nuper Vok)ge.sus rex aliud oppidum Vb- 
loge^ocertam in vicinio condidit.’'^’ Now if the treasures of 
Parthia were exhausted by the Arabian trade, as the same 
writer asserts to have been the case, there can be no doubt 
that tbecities just mentioned were the principal emporia for it* 

We leam however from the inscriptions, that the Palmy- 
renian caravans did not actually proceed as far as the great 

* Steab. pw 175. * Sec the • Hid, Kai, fi 30. 
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cities, but stopped short in the town of Vologesia, which 
Pliny calls Vologesocerta. It is, in fact, the peculiar nature 
of Asiatic commercial intercourse, that the merchants travel- 
ling in company do not go at once to the royal cities, but 
halt, at some station in the neighbourhood, where they ex- 
{)Ose their goods for sale, and which, from that circumstance, 
and from being much frequented by the inhabitants and 
general traders, becomes itself a town of considerable im- 
portance ; from hence to the capital the road is easy and 
secure, and individual merchants may proceed thither with- 
out danger. Thus the caravans for Constantinople stop 
short at Brussa, and those for Cairo in the town of Girgeh. 
In the same manner, the inscriptions inform us that the 
merchants of Palmyra halted at Vologesia ; which was situ- 
ate on the Euphrates, near Babylon, and only a day s journey 
or two from Ctesij)hon. Vologesia was built by Vologesus, 
the first of that name, and a contemporary of Nero, a little 
before Pliny's time, as he himself reports.** The inscription 
already noticc^l shows, that markets or fairs (l/iTropcm) were 
held here for the sale of merchandise brought by the cara- 
vans. From hence tlu! merchants could proceed to Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon with peHect security, and without the risk of 
being plundered ; whereas from Palmyra, through the mid- 
dle of the desert, they were obliged to travel in numerous 
companies, and well armed. There appear to have been 
certain stations on this route, the names of which, otherwise 
unknown, are mentioned by Ptolemv.’* In the time of 
Strabo, when Vologesia was not yet built, the Syrian mer- 
chants turned off towards the north, and passed the Eu- 
phrates at Anthemusias, in order to escape the oppressive 
exactions of the petty Anibian princes.*^’ The merchants of 
Palmyra, who frequented the royal cities and commercial 
towns of the Parthian empire, brought home with them the 
productions of India, and even, as appears likely, of China 
itself, the original country of silk ; these they disposed of to 
the traders of the Homan world. We have already shown 
in another place, that Babylonia and its various cities were, 
from the most ancient times, the common emporia of Eastern 
commerce. But as the limits of the Parthian empire were 

** Pun. Bui. Bat, loc. cit •* Ptol. ▼. 15 : for instance, Avoria, 

Adacha, and others. ** Staab. p. 10S4. 
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contiguous to India, it wjus very c*itsy for the inhabitants of 
the former to hold a commercial intercourse with the Indi- 


ans ; though it does not, indeed, appear that the Pahnyre- 
nians themselves ever proce<*<led as far as India, by land ; 
the extreme limit of tlunr mercantile ex|K‘ditions being the 
city of A ologesia. 

Lastly : tin* eomnuTcial routes of Palmym were dircTttHl 
towards tlie cities of Syria an<l tlu‘ Pluenician ports. The 
particular stations on tlu* line an? not, in fact, mentioruMi by 
any writer of antupiity ; hut we have suHicient evid(*nce in 
the splendid ruins of temples ainl otluT buildings still found 
at Emesa, (Horns,) and Heliopolis (Baalbec). The pre* 
dominant Wi»rsliip in th(*s<‘ plai<*(*s, us at Palmyra, vv»ts that 
of the sun; and they were both situat(*d on tli(‘ direct road 
from the latter city to the shore's of the' MtHlilf'rnmean ; so 
there can be no doubt of their havintr b<*en stations fta* tlu^ 


caravans of Palmyra. 

The accounts of recent travelh^rs, particidarly Seetzen 
and Bun’khardt, s[>(*uk also of magnih<‘(*nt ruins, scurc(»Iy 
less remarkable than those of Palmyra, (‘xisting in the ruist- 
ern part of Palestin(% Ix'yond the ,l(^rdaii and tla* Dead Sea, 
fonnerly culh*d Decapolis. 1lie priiuMpal of th(‘S{» remains 
are found at the ancient (lentsa, (hidani, and Philadelphia. 
The ruins of GiTtisa, named Jc'rash by tlu‘ Arabs, hav<' l)e(‘n 
described by Burckluirdt,^^ and (-onsiM {»f a temple* and 
portico, together with an amphitheatre: those of (ladum 
and Pliiladelphia are .sai<l to be little iiderior. If we ask 
how these citi(*s, on the very margin of the desert, arrivcnl 
at such a pitch of splendour, opul(*nce, and luxury, the same 
causes may i>e alleged as contributed to the f‘levation of 
Palmyra. They were all situate on the* direct road which 
led from Petra, the principal emporium of Andjiun com- 
merce, to Damascus and l^alniyra ; tlu*y flourished in the 
same age, their archite*ctural remains exhibit the same cha- 
racter, and the name of Antoninus exxiurs at least once; in all 


three.** But as we do not find in thcfsci ancient cities any 
inscriptions similar to those of Palmyni, I forlx*ar to enlarge 
upon them in this place, having confined mysedf throughout 
to such evidence only as depended on the express testimony 
either of ancient writers or of the monuments themselves. 


^ TVtffWt in Syria, p. 252. •* Buiickha«x>t, loc. ciL Tbe 

words M opcov Avp - — ¥, occur on a fragment of stone. 
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On the latest additions to Sanscrit Literature^ 

In the preface to The Indians I have given a complete list 
of the works connected with Sanscrit which had appeared 
in Europe up to 1824, (the date of the last edition of this 
work in (iennany,) and from which most of my information 
on the subject had been derived. During the seven years’ 
interval which has elapsed since that time, Sanscrit litera- 
ture has received some very considerable and important 
additions, chiefly, too, by the labours of my own country- 
men ; and in onl(»r to show how far the opinions I then ad- 
vanced have been confirmc^d, or otherwise, it will be neces- 
sary for me to enter upon a brief review of those works 
which have subsequently made their appearance, as well 
through the medium of translations as in impressions of the 
original text. They are as follows : — 

Rigvedee Specimen, Edidit Fridericus Rosen. Londini, 
1830. All that we had hitherto known of the Vedas was 
contained in the valuable essay of Mr. Colebrooke, inserted 
in the eighth volume of the Asiatic Researches. In the 
above work, we are now% for the first time, presented with a 
specimen of the text itself. The only copy, I believe, of 
these sacred writings, viz. the one that Polier brought to 
Europe, has been lying many years unnoticed in the British 
Museum. Professor Rosen has now commenced drawing 
it fipom obscurity; and although his specimen is but of 
limited extent, it is nevertheless sufficiently ample to give 
us an insight into the language, the poetry, ana, to a cer- 
tain degree, the contents also of the Vedas. It consists of 
seven hymns, selected from the first of the four Vedas, 

Of the two great epic poems, the first part of the Rama- 
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yana has been published by SchU'gcl : Ramayana, id a 
Carmen epicum de Ramce rebus gestis poeta* antiquissimi 
Valmicis opus. Vol. i. pars 1, 1829. It contains the text 
of the first, and a considerable portion of the sivond book, 
out of the seven which complete the entire po(^m. 

The other preat epic, the Mahabharat, is also gradually 
coming to light. In addition to the epis<xle of Nalus, 
which had already app(*ar(‘d, we now j)ossess the Diluvium 


cum tribus aliis Mahabharati episodiis prwstuntissimis^ 
primus edidit Franciscus Ht)pp, 1829. This [>ublication, 
besides the episcwle of the Deluge, so interesting to com|mre 
with the narrative of Moses, contains also th(» mythic history 
of'Savitri, the rape of Draupadi, and the n^turn of Arjima 
to Indras heaven, of which last, however, only the latter 


half has yet been publi.shed. 

Schlegel and La.ssen have also conjointly edited, in th<! 
original Sanscrit, the celebnited collection of fables con- 
tained in the Hitopadesa, under the title of, Hitopadesa, id 
esty imtituiio saluUiris, cura A. W. von Schlegel et Chr. 


Lassen, 1830. 


Almost immediately after this, the Sacontula came out, 
together with the episode of the Mahabharat, on which it is 
founded, described as, La reconfiaissance de HacontaUiy 


drame Sanscrit et Pracrit de Calidasa^ publiee pour la pre- 
milre fois en original, par A. L. Chez.y. Paris, 1830. 

And further we may notice, Nalodaya, Sanscriticum 
carmen Calidasoe adscriptum, edidit Ferd. Benary, 1830. 
The Nalodaya is a later attempt u|K)n the episode of Nalus 
in the Mahabharat, and is also attributed by the Hindus to 
Calidasa. 


When to these are added Haughton s Institutes of Menu^ 
London, 1827, and Wilsons Theatre of the Hindus, con- 
sisting wholly of translations, I believe we shall not have 
omitti^ any work of particular importance. With the 
assistance of the above publications, it is evident that we 
are much better qualified to pronounce with certainty upon 
the poetic literature and history of the Hindus, than we 
coula possibly have done in 1828. Let us now, then, ex- 
amine how fiur the principles I then laid down are confirmed 
W the information that has thus subsequently come to light 
liiese principles were the following : — 
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1. The classic poetry of the Hindus, when considered 
with regard to its relative antiquity, may be classed under 
tliree different eras ; the most ancient of which is that of the 
Vedas ; the second, that of the great epic poems ; and the 
third, that of the dramatic writings ; so far, we had assigned 
the right characteristics to each of them : a fourth kind, 
which comes in later, (since the birth of Christ,) cannot 
properly be said to belong to the classic ages. 

2. The epic poem was the fountain-head of the arts and 
ssciences, and the source from whence most of the other 
kinds of poetry took their rise. 

3. It was also the true source of the Hindu national the- 
ology, while the Vcidas, on the other hand, were merely an 
embodied representation of the objects of natural religion. 

The (l<?tfa*mination of the respective eras of Sanscrit 
poetry could tluai only be effected by means of historic tes- 
timony ; but now, we are in possession of the most valuable 
and authentic evidence, whicli, however, to be made avail- 
able, r(H]uireH a critical acquaintance with the language 
itself. 1 shall thendbre r(‘fer to the following passages from 
an article inseiled in tlui Gottingen gelehtre Anzeiger^ by 
Professor Ewald, in order that it may be seen how far my 
classification met the approval of one of the most profound 
Sanscrit scholars of iho j)resent day. “ The sp(?cimens from 
the Vedas,’' he observes, “ are sufficient for enabling us to 
tn\ce a variety of style between those ancient writings, and 
tlie other specimens of Hindu liU^mture which come nearest 
to them in point of antiquity. This would prove that an 
interval of many centuries must have elapsed between the 
composition of the Vedas and the Ramayana : we see how 
the Sanscrit of the foi*mer has l>een softened and smoothed 
down in the epic poems, to almost as great a degree as the 
language of Homer, when deprived of its native freedom by 
the hands of the Grecian dramatists. The metre also of the 
Vedas betrays evident marks of a similar distinction, far re- 
moved as it is from the formality and unalterable rules to 
which the epic slokas arc subject.” An equal modification 
of style may likewise be discovered, upon comparing the 
epic and dramatic writers. The language of the Sacontala 
is the purest Sanscrit. Sir William Jong’s translation, 
however well it may generally serve to represent its poetical 
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beauties, is nevertheless very far from always conveyiiijr the 
true sense, or even elegance, of the originuK At the same 
time, we perceive that, while the Sanscrit is exactly the 
same all over India, the popular idiom of the Pracrit, on 
the other hand, is divided into two distinct dialects, of 
which the higher one, s|X)k<‘n by the fi'inale chanujters of 
the play, diflers btit little from the Sanscrit, except in its 
broader pronunciation ; th<* s<‘cond, which is put into the 
mouths of the lower class(*s, cliHcrs in a vt'ry material do- 
gree. The pra'ise |xTi(Hls of timt' that must liav(» inter- 
vened b(‘tvvt‘en tla; resjxTtivc wTitt*rs of tla* \ edas, the two 
epic {Kxnns, and the Sacontala, cannot now^ with any <*ertainty 
b(‘ dctt?rmined, from the want <»f accurate chronologicul data. 


Wc may, hovvevcT, from a comparison of i1m‘ diil«»rent <‘nis 
of our own national pot*trv, la* able to hann some conjev* 
tures with respect ti» those of tla* Sanserit ; and, iiuhu^d, 
whoever will take the trouble to compare the \ edas, tla* 
llamayaiia, and the Sacontala, with Lutla*rs IValms and 
Church Hymns, Klopstia*k's Messiali, and Schill(*r s Maid 
(»f Orleans, w’onld (nisily find himself induced to carr}' the 
parallel much furtluir. 

That the epic poetry^ of India w'as the fountain-head of 
the arts as well as the source of the dramatic and lyric s|mj- 
cies, has been already (h‘monstrate(l, from tin* repr(\s(»nta- 
tions on the Hindu monuments, dnivvn from theiure ; and 


the argnnKiiit is further strengtlH*n<Kl by the n<!(H)unt given 
of the cohissal r(*liefs at Mavalipuram and Ellora, insi'rted 
in the la^t volume of the 7rausavtions of the Rofjal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain. With respect to the tlramatic 
poetry of the Hindus being found(*d on their great epic 
poems, we are in possession of new^ and decisive evidenc^i 
in Chezy’s edition of the Sacontala, in conjunction with 
the episode of the Mahabharat, from whence the dramatist 
has borrowed his materials. “ And though,"’ as Professor 
Ewald observes, we might be inclined to assign a more 
recent date to the episode of Sacontala than to the rest of 
the Maliabharat, still it is by no means less certain that the 
latter poem must Irnve been composed some centuries before 
the time of Calidasa, the author of the drama."’ 


And lastly, it is now also evident, from the above-men- 
tioned specimens of the Vedas, that they cannot be looked 
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upon as the source of the present mythology of the Hindus. 
“ At that early period,” remarks the same distinguished 
critic, “ a complete revolution must have taken place in the 
philosophical notions of the people, which shows itself still 
more clearly in their religion and mythology than in the 
language itself. The hymns of the Vedas are addressed to 
the dawn of day, the sun, fire, and rain, etc. : the descrip- 
tions of such deities are merely personifications, in which 
there is not the slightest exhibition of heroic adventure. Of 
the infinitely rich and perfectly mythological characters of 
the epic poems, (such as Siva, Krishna, etc.,) not the slight- 
est vestige is discoverable ; while at a later period the sim- 
ple divinities of the Vedas shrink quite into the back-ground.” 

Thus, what Herodotus said of his countrymen may with 
equal propriety be applied to the Hindus, viz. that their my- 
thology owed its existence to the epic poets ; and the fact 
that the aestlictic and religious systems of India may be dated 
from the Ramayana and the Mahabharat, in the same man- 
ner as Greece derived hers from the Iliad and Odyssey, will 
no longer admit of a doubt. 


APPENDIX XL 


On the Commerce of Ceyhn.^ 


When the British first took possession of Ceylon, and be- 
gan to extend their researches into the interior of that in- 
teresting island, they soon met with the most convincing 
proofs that its former condition must have been very different 
from what they now saw. They beheld with astonishment 
the stupendous remains of ancient civilization, not merely 

* From a Lada Dissertatioii by the author, entitled ^ Be Oeylone Insula 
per viginti fere saBoula communi terrarom mariamque Anstralinm Emporio f 
md before the Gdttingen Society in 1831. 
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temples and other edifices, but, what is more extraordinary, 
tanks of such amazing extent as to deserve rather the name 
of lakes, being intended for the purposes of irrigation, and 
not formed by nature, but constructf^d by art, and tlie whole 
faced with hewn stone. Upm examining thes<? striking re- 
lics of former prosjKTity, still existing after the lapse of ages, 
the question vtTv naturally uros<*, to w hat j>eriod is their erec- 
tion to be referred i That a consid(‘rable portion of the 
genenil history of India itscdf must depend on that of Cey- 
lon, is certain, not only from the remains just alhuhnl to, but 
also from tin* exjiress testimony of ancient wTiters, The 
worsliip of Buddha, concerning the rise and [progress of 
which we at present know so little, still tlourishes in ('eylon ; 
and however foreign this may appear to the (piestion before 
us, it is hardly necessary to remark that religion has at all 
times exerted no small intluence on tlie fortunes of commerce. 

We must first how(*ver premise a few obH<Tvations on the 
nature, situation, and jiriMiuctions of this island, in order 
thereby to illustrate the peculiarities of its commercial his- 
iory. That the Taprobain^* of the ancients is syminymous 
with the Ceylon of the nuKlems, and the 8elan-l)iv ^ of the 
Hindus, it would be superfluous to show ; for in this piint 
the geographers are all agreed ; though at the same time 1 
willingly allow that the accounts of ancient authors may 
sometimes be applied to other islands. In fact, it is gemer- 
ally the case with all distant countries and islands, to be 
called by vague and indefinite appellations, in proof of 
which we ne(jd only mention the name of India itself as 
employed by Euroj>eans. 

Ceylon is by far the largest island of India on this side 
the Ganges : its circumference having been ascertained by 
modem travellers to amount to a hundred and twenty geo- 


* Oiie»critus is recorded as the first author who mentions Ceylon under 
the tide of Taprohane, and its variety of names in the East, as well as in 
Europe, is one of the extraordinary circumstances that attend it See the 
list ^ven in VmcxNT*# Periplu$ of the Erythraan Sea^ p. 493. Taprohane 
has been in^ioosly derived from Tap, an ttland, and Mahan, or Maran, {for 
b and r are indifferently pronounced,) a former king of the island, conqumd 
hy Hama, Amatie Mm. vol. v. p. 39. Transu] 

* rSe]aDdiv,or Serendih, was corrupted by the Arabs fhnn SinghaU'^wiM 
whi^ is the true Sanscrit name, meaning the island of Singnala, or tbe 

** lion-raced,** in allusion to a former kii^ m Ceykm, fiibaloasiy reported 
have s{wnng fiom a lion. See Amatic Mm. voL m p. 4S. TtAifit.] 

VOL. II. 2 £ 
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graphical miles. Some ancient writers indeed have as- 
signed it a much greater extent, a mistake which may veiy 
possibly have arisen from confounding Ceylon with the 
Ultra-Gangetic peninsula, or from placing too much confi- 
dence in the fabulous reports of certain navigators of the 
age of Ptolemy. On the other hand the companions of 
Alexander, and among them Onesicritus, have indicated its 
real size with sufficient accuracy when they put it down at 
five thousand stadia.* In either case it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the circumference of the island has always con- 
tinued the same, particularly as there is nothing to show 
that it has lost by the encroachment of the ocean. The 
more plausible opinion, however, that it was formerly joined 
to the continent, is evidently disproved by the oldest Hindu 
poems now extant, which uniformly represent Lanka, or 
Ceylon, as detached from the main-land, and only joined to 
it W a bridge. 

The interior of Ceylon is occupied by mountans covered 
with impenetrable forests, the highest of which is the one 
now commonly called Adam s peak, in the southern part of 
the island. Tlie shores are generally level, and on the 
northern side form an extensive and continuous plain. Its 
central position between the east coast of Africa, Arabia, 
and India on either side the Ganges, as far as the shores of 
China, seems to have been destined by nature for Ceylon's 
becoming the grand emporium of the South ; while its am- 
ple and secure harbours afford unusual facilities to naviga- 
tion.* It is separated from the continent by a narrow frith, 
abounding in shoals, but intersected by channels sufficiently 
wide and deep to admit the pass^e of a moderately-sized 
vessel. 

The northern part of the island, already alluded to, and 
extending from Trincomalee on the east, as far as Aripa and 
Manaar on the west, requires to be examined somewhat 

* Strabo, xv, p. 1012. [According to Strabo, Onesicritus did not mention 
whether it is in length, breadth, or circumference. In all probability be 
meant the latter, because, at eight stadia to the mile, this amounts to m 
hundred and tu’enty-fire miles ; which is not vw far from the truth, for in 
Bennell’s map the length is two hundred and eighty miles, the Inreadth one 
hundred and fifty, and the circumference six hundi^ and sixty. To make 
amends, however, for accuracy in this point, be adds that It lies twenty days^ 
sail firom the eontinent Transu] 

* The harhoor of Trincomalee is said to be the best in India. 
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more in detail. Manaar^ is a small island^ separated from 
the larger one of Aripa by a narrow channel. The sea is 
here foil of shoals as far as Tuttocarin on the opposite con- 
tinent, and was celebrated even in the remotest antiquity 
for its fisheries of pearl-oysters, and a species of shell called 
chank,^ which is used by way of ornament, and in certain 
religious ceremonies. It is not therefore surprising that this 
portion of the island, as being most adapted to tlie purposes 
of navigation and commerce, as well as the cultivation of 
rice, should consequently have been more crowded with in- 
habitants than the other parts, a circumsUince which is con- 
firmed by the remains that still exist. It is in this neigh- 
bourhood we meet with the ruins of the once flourishing 
cities of Mantotti and Condromalee ; and, according to the 
testimony of Knox,® the banks of the river Aripa, which 
flows into the bay of the same name, are covered with frag- 
ments of pillars and ruined buildings. At Mantotti is seen 
an immense artificial reservoir, called by the natives Catto- 
carle, or The Giant's Tank, of capacity sufficiently ample 
for the irrigation of land producing upwards of forty million 
pounds of rice.^ The number of Roman coins also found 

• [Manaar in the Tamul language signifies a sandy river, applied here to 
the shallowness of the strait. AsUitir, lies. vol. v. p. 305. Transl.J 

' Voluta fjraris of Linnaeus. [Specified as the Murex TrUomn by M. 
Bournouf. The chank shells, which arc of a spiral form, are chiefly exported 
to Bengal, where they are sawed into rings of various sizes, and worn on the 
arms, legs, fingers, and toes of the Hindus, both male and female. They are 
likewise used entire to sound as a horn at funerals, and are employed for 
other purposes in religious ceremonies. A cliank opening to the nght hand 
is highly valued, and being rarely found always sells for its weight in gold. 
Thousands of these shells are also buried with the bodies of opulent and dis- 
tinguished persons in Bengal, which is the cause of the great and constant 
demand for them. Transl.] 

• Robert Kxox, JETistorwal Relation of the Isle of Ceylon, vol. iv. chap. 10. 

• Sir Alexander Johnston, in a Memoir read before the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britian, i. 3. p. 3-17. Compare the account of Ant. Ber- 
TOLACCi, (formerly comptroller-general of the customs,) in his excellent work, 
A View of the Agrictdtural, Commercial, and Financial Interest of Ceylon, 
London, 1817* P. 13L {The circumference of this tank is nearly eighteen 
miles, and the oam laid across the Aripa river to divert the stream into it, is 
constructed with stones of seven and eight feet in length, by four in breadth, 
and from two to three feet thick. The len^h of the £m itself is six hundred 
ieel, its breadth in some parts sixt^f, never less than forty, and its height from 
d^t to twelve. Not less surprising arc the works constructed round the 
lake of Candeley, about sixteen miles from Trincomalee. This lake or tank, 
which is nearly fifteen miles in circumference, is embanked in several places, 
with a wall of huge stones, each from twelve to fourteen feet long, and of 
proportionable br^th and thickness. Tliat part of this majestic work par- 
ticfuarly deserves attention, where, by a parapet of nearly one hundred and 

2 £ 2 
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here, particularly of the age of the Antonines, is another 
proof of the active and flourishing state of commerce in 
Ceylon in former times. 

Having thus premised, it will now be requisite to say 
something of the method in whicli I purpose to conduct the 
present inquiry ; confining myself throughout to such facts 
as are derived from sources purely historical and worthy of 
credit ; to notice mythological and fabulous reports, would 
be altogether foreign to my design. We shall commence, 
therefore, with the epoch at which the most certain and 
ample testimony relative to the commerce of Ceylon was 
consigned to writing : we shall then ascend into more re- 
mote periods, in order to show the corresponding antiquity 
of the commerce in qiuistion ; the next step will be to re- 
turn to the {K)int of setting out, and so descend into the 
middle ages as far as their termination ; in pursuing which 
course, 1 ho|K^ to establish on satisfactory grounds the truth 
of the proposition already stated in the commencement of 
this Essay, viz. “ that Ceylon continued to be the common 
emporium of Southern commerce for upwards of two thou- 
sand years.'’ 

Our first epoch, then, will be nearly the middle of the 
sixth century after the birth of Jesus Christ. In this period, 
that is to say, about A. D. 560, and in the reign of the 
emperor Justin II., a merchant named Cosmas, who after- 
wards became a monk, travelled for commercial purposes as 
far as Adule, at that time a celebrated port, belonging to the 
king of Axume in Ethiopia, and situate near to Arkeeko. 
Here he met with a certain acquaintance by the name of 
Sopater, just then on his return from Ceylon, which he had 
visited in the capacity of a merchant. It was from the re- 
port of this voyager that Cosmas drew his account of Ceylon 
and its commerce as it then existed, and which he has in- 
serted in his Typographia Christiamy a work of unquestion- 
able veracity. And as all I propose to advance in the pre- 
sent discussion will be founded on this account of Cosmas, 
I shall make no apology for transcribing the whole passage 
from the version of Montfeucon,^® as follows : — 

fifty in breadth at the base, and thirty at the summit, two hills are 

to join in onto to encompass and keep in the waters of the lake. Bbstolaoci, 
etc. p. 14. Thansl.] 

** MotU^pUcotm OoBedio nom Pairum, tc«n. iL pp. 33S— *338. 
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“ Taprobane is a large island in the Indian Ocean, called 
by the Hindus SHediva^ where the precious stone termed 
hyacinth “ is found ; and it is situated above the pepper 
country (Trepaireftw rij^ \wpav rov irerrepcwv^, A great nuiuber 
of small islands, closely adjoining, surround it; each of 
which contains fresh-water springs, and abounds with cocoa- 
nuts («/:>7€XVioiv).‘* According to the inhabitants, the large 
island is nine hundred miles in length, and as many in 
breadth. It is governed by two kings, who are always in 
a state of mutual hostility ; one of them possesses the moun- 
tainous region producing the hyacinth-stone, and the other, 
the remaining portion of the island, in which are the com- 
mercial towns and harbours, and which is, therefore, most 
frequented by the neighbouring people. There is also a 
church of Christians from Persia, undt*r the inspection of a 
presbyter ordained in the latter country, together with a 
deacon, and other ecclesiastical officers.** The native in- 
habitants, with their respective kings, profess a different re- 
ligion. Numerous temples are to be Hetm in the island, and 
in one of them particularly there is said to be a liyacinth of 
great brilliance and uncommon size, being almost as large 
as the cone of a pine-tree (crpofttXo ^') ; this stone is placed in 
an elevated and conspicuous situation within the sacred 
edifice ; and, when illumined by the rays of the sun, reflects 
a light which may be seen a considerable distance, forming 
altogether a most curious and extraordinary s|)ectfude. 

A great number of vessels from all parts of India, Persia, 
and Ethiopia, are in the habit of trafficking with Ceylon, 
so conveniently situated as it i.s with regard to those coun- 
tries, while the island itself has also a numerous fleet of ships 
belonging to its own merchants. From the interior coun- 
tries of the East, cV^ot€>w>/,) that is to say, from Sina, 
(TfiVrTfa^,) and other mercantile places, she procures silk, 
aloes, cloves, and tzandana, (^fai/cai/av,) with other articles 
of commerce peculiar to those regions : these, in her turn, 
she transmits to more distant countries ; to Male, where the 

i* [The ruby of Ceylon is proverbial. Paolino. Plin. xxxvii. 41. Tr.] 

*• INar^h is the Sanscrit, and nargU the Persian name for the cocoa-< 
nalm tree. Transl.] • 

[These Christians were Nestorians, whose catholicos resided at Ctesi- 
phon, and afterwards at Mosul ; in fact, they were the same as the Malabar 
Christians of St. Thom^. Transl.] 
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pepper grows; to Calliana, a place of great trade, from 
whence the return cargo consists of native brass, (xaAro»,) 
sesasum-wood,^^ and other articles adapted for clothing 
(v\a teal erf pa Iparia ) ; further, she transports them to 
Sindus, tlie country of musk, or castoreum, and spikenard ; 
and also to Persia, Ilomerite, and Adule ; from all these parts 
Ceylon receives an exchange of merchandise, which, to- 
gether with her own produce, she forwards into the interior 
of India. Sinde, moreover, is the commencement of the 
last-named country ; for the river Indus divides it from 
Persia. The principal trading towns of India are, Sindus, 
Orrhota, Calliana, Sibor, Parti, Mangaruth, Salopatana, 
Nalopatana, and Pudapatana, the last five being included 
under the province of Male; about five days and nights’ 
journey further (from Male) is Silediva, or Taprobana. 
Still further, on the continent, is Mavallo, which produces 
a peculiar kind of shell-fish ; and Caber, which affords the 
alabandanuin.^ Next to this is the country where cloves 
grow ; and, lastly, Sina, whence silk is procured ; beyond 
tins there is no other region, the ocean forming the boundary 
of Sina to the east. 

“ The island of Silediva, therefore, being situated almost 
in the middle of India, and producing the precious stone 
called hyacinth, receives merchandise from all other coun- 
tries, and supplies them in its turn ; it is consequently itself 
a place of very great mercantile resort. This I was told 
both by Sopaiter himself, and his fellow-travellers, who had 
sailed from Adule to the same island.” 

Thus far the account which Cosmos has handed down of 
Ceylon, according to the relation of Sopater. It is evident, 
therefore, that, about the middle of the sixth century after 
the birth of Christ, this island was the common centre, as 
it were, of the commercial transactions which took place 
between the countries of the South, fk>m the eastern shores 
of Africa as far as China. Nor can there be any doubt of 
the nature and character of this trading intercourse ; for it 

** [It is uncertain whnt tliis article can he; but it is also mentioned in the 
Periplus, and mav possibly be a corrupt reading in both. Transl.] 

^ {Vossius rca^ dXatc which seems unintelligible; but he informs 

us it means nutmegs of Banda. Wc are, howerer, at present on the coast of 
CoronmndcL Homnan says, all merees barharka are so called, as also toys 
and trifles, Transl.] 
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is equally clear that Ceylon was the intermediate point, 
where the merchandise of many different countries was 
collected together, and a mutual interchange of their re- 
spective productions negotiated ; it follows, therefore, that 
the kind of trade here carried on was one of exchange, or, 
in other words, a carrying trade, notwithstanding the island 
also had its own exports, consisting in articles of native 
produce. We further learn, from the passage above quoted, 
that Ceylon was at this time inhabited by two distinct races, 
and governed by two different princes. The mountainous, 
or interior part of the island, whicli produced the precious 
stones and cinnamon, was subject to one of them ; and the 
coast, with its harbours and commercial towns, came under 
the dominion of another or more, who, as it appears, were 
continually at war with the former. This circumstance 
may be explained by supposing the maritime districts to 
have been in the possession of a race of foreigners, who had 
established themselves in the island with a view to com- 
merce, and were of a different origin from the native in- 
habitants. That these strangers were Persians must be 
inferred from the words of the author ; at the same time we 
may reasonably comprehend under that denomination, not 
only Persians properly so called, but also, on account of the 
trade carried on with them, the inhabitants of the countries 
immediately bordering on thci Persian Gulf. These foreigners 
seem to have constituted a single colony of Christians, no- 
ticed by Sopater more particularly, because that traveller 
had himself embraced the same faith. It is, however, ex- 
tremely probable that natives of other countries, Arabia or 
Malabar for instance, had also settled in the island at the 
same time with the former. 

Among the various kinds of commerce carried on with 
foreign nations, particular mention is made of that with the 
Ethiopians at the port of Adule. For at this time flourished 
the kingdom of the Axumitae, to whom the productions of 
India were indispensable, being exchanged for the gold with 
which the country abounded. We further meet with the 
Homeritae, inhabiting the shores of Arabia Felix, in whose 
country was the harbour of Aden, situate beyond the straits 
of Babelmandel, and therefore easily accessible to ships sail- 
ing direct from India, without a change of wind being 
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cessary. Next to these, the Persians are mentioned, that is, 
natives of the Persian Gulf, together with the Mediterranean 
provinces of Persia itself. 

The most important trade, however, of Ceylon, was that 
carried on with the continent of India, comprising the west- 
ern coast of the peninsula, from the mouths of the Indus as 
far as the land of Malabar, where pepper grows. We here 
meet with the name of Sinde, an appellation still in use to 
denote the countries situate on the lower part of the Indus. 
The fact of musk being noticed as an article of importation 
from this quarter, necessarily leads us to infer the existence 
of a corresponding commercial intercourse with Thibet and 
the Himalaya mountains, which is the native country of the 
drug in question. On the shores of India, several ports 
are mentioned by name; as Orrhota, now called Surat; 
Calliana, the modern Callian, near Bombay ; Sibor, which 
is uncertain ; and Male, still preserved in Malabar. This 
latter is the native country of pepper, and was, in the time 
of Cosmas, so remarkable for its extensive trade, as to con- 
tain no less than five ports, to be sought for in the modern 
provinces of Cochin and Travancore, and whose names all 
ending in paUw^ evidently l)etray their Indian origin. Ma- 
vallo, which comes next in the enumeration, from whence 
the shell-fish termed chanks are procured, I take to be Ma- 
naar ; the only mistake committed by Cosmas is, that he 
places it on the continent, wdiereas, in fact, it is a small 
island. On the eastern or Coromandel coast, we look in 
vain for the famous city of Mavalipuram, cut out of the 
solid rock ; an omission which is tlie more surprising, be- 
cause Caber, or Cabera, immediately follows, in which every 
body will at once recognise the river Caveri with the town 
situate at its mouth, close to the modern Tranquebar. Ala- 
bandanum, occurring as one of its productions, would seem 
to specify a particular kind of precious stone.^^ 

It is not, however, merely the produce of the Indian 
peninsula that we read to have been conveyed to Ceylon ; 
but that also of countries and islands much more remotely 
situated. Of this kind are the spices, and silk, imported 
from Tzinitza, or China, That the Sunda islands were al- 

** [Reported by Mods. Dutens to be something between an ameth3r8t and 
a ruby, Transl,] 
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ready well known many ages before the time of Cosmas, we 
shall have occasion to show hereafter, from Ptolemy. It 
seems most likely, therefore, that voyages between these 
several places were made by the Chinese, in the same kind 
of vessels which they now use, called This indeed 

may be inferred from the express words of Cosmas, when 
he mentions the importation of “ aloes, spices, and tzandana, 
from Tzinitza, and other distant regions.^' As to tzandana^ 
it seems to be identical with the modern sandal-wood ; and 
all writers are unanimous in considering silk as the peculiar 
and exclusive produce of China and the neiglibouring coun- 
tries alone. 

It may appear strange that so few of the indigenous pro- 
ductions of Ceylon itself are mentioned ; that is to say, only 
precious stones and pearls, without a single allusion to cin- 
namon and ivory, with which the island abounds. This ap- 
parent inconsistency, however, is removed, when we come 
to consider the very nature of Singhalese commerce, and at 
the same time serves to show the vast extent and importance 
of the latter. For, as we have already seen, the trade of 
Ceylon consisted for the most part in the exchange of foreign 
goods, brought thither in great quantities from distant re- 
gions ; in comparison with which the sole produce of the 
island itself, would seem very trifling and insignificant. 
Besides, cinnamon grew only in the interior, and not in the 
northern parts of the island, to which alone Sopater s visit 
was confined ; and we must also recollect, that at this early 
period, gardens appropriated to the cultivation of cinnamon 
were not yet in existence.*^ The same peculiarity, how- 
ever, is observable in the commercial history of the Phami- 
cians, Venetians, and Dutch, as long as they continued in 
succession to monopolize the trade of the whole world. For 
the productions mentioned as peculiar and indigenous to 
either people, are precisely those of native manufacture ; 
whereas, on the other hand, nothing of the kind appears to 
have been yet extant among the inhabitants of Ceylon, 
With regard to silk manufactures, which at this time flour- 
ished in high perfection on the Indian continent, we shall 
show presently that the art was not introduced into Ceylon 

” [See this argument further examined in Vincent’s Pm/rfvf, etc., p, 511, 
sq. Tkansl.] 
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till a much later period ; though to be sure the island was 
already a most extensive market for silk goods of foreign 
manufacture. 

What has been advanced, therefore, up to the present 
stage of our inquiry, may be considered as amounting to an 
absolute proof of the fact, that Ceylon, especially the north- 
ern part of it, was, in the sixth century of our era, the com- 
mon mart of Australian commerce. Now, if we ascend from 
this epoch into more remote times, the reader surely will 
not require a description of the island always as circumstan- 
tial as that of Cosmas ; which, indeed, would be altogether 
unnecessary for the purpose of insuring credit to our rela- 
tion ; for the nature and extent of Singhalese commerce 
being once ascertained, we shall have less occasion for par- 
ticular proof in the sequel. 

• Setting out then from the middle of the sixth century, 
and passing over an interval of four hundred years, let us go 
back to the second century after Christ ; that is, to the age 
of Ptolemy the geographer. Here also we meet with indi- 
cations equally certain, though more concise than those ex- 
hibited by Cosmas. In Ptolemy’s work on geography,^® 
tluTe is a whole chapter dedicated to Ceylon, (called by the 
natives Salice,) which contains such an accurate description 
of the island, as may justly excite our admiration. The 
particular sources from which this writer derived his geo- 
graphical information, namely, the reports of contemporary 
navigators and merchants, have already been pointed out in 
a separate treatise. Ptolemy, however, seems to have been 
acquainted not only w ith the shores of the island and its 
harbours ; but even in some degree with the interior also, 
though less accurately than the former. His description of 
Ceylon commences with the northern part, proceeding west- 
ward as far as the southern promontory, and from thence to 
the eastern shores and the interior of the island. He re- 
marks, that it was formerly called Palsesimundi, (which we 
shall presently see confirmed by Pliny,) but in his own time 
Salice, and the natives Salse*® (whence Selan and Ceylon) ; 

•• Ptolbm. Gmffr, lib. vii. cap. 4. >• See Appendix XII. 

• fThepe is a particular caste on the island at this day, called SaU, or 
Challe, and Challias ; thev arc labourers, manufacturers of stufis, and cinna- 
mon-p^ers, and are settled in the southern districts of the island, where 
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that the productions for which it was celebrated were rice, 
honey, ginger, precious stones, viz. beryl and the hyacinth ; 
gold and silver ; elephants and tigers ; but what is astonish* 
ing, not one word al^ut cinnamon here either ! In the first 
place, therefore, he mentions rice, which grows only in the 
northern part of the island, where lakes have been dug for 
watering the lands. The precious stones end metals are 
found in the interior alone ; and ivory, in the southern part, 
where the geographer phices the elephant-pastures. On 
either coast of the island four ports are noticed, and twelve 
cities; particularly on the northern side, where was the 
commercial town of Modutti, (recognisable in Mandotti,) 
and also that of Talacori. In the interior arc six cities, 
among which Amurogrammum, the residence of the court, 
and the capital Maagramrnum,*^ are specified. This account 
of Ptolemy will derive some illustration from comparing it 
with the narratives of modern travellers. Among these the 
most remarkable, and at the same time the earliest, is Robert 
Knox, a native of Scotland, who, in the year 1657, was 
shipwrecked on the coast of Ceylon, and detained in the 
island nearly twenty years in captivity ; until at length he 
fortunately contrived to escape to the Dutch settleujc^nts on 
the shore, from whence he returned to Europe. This (jxtraor- 
dinary man was possessed of every qualification which would 
be required in a traveller who sits down to describe distant 
countries ; the utmost degree of historical credit, and an at- 
tentive eye to every thing worthy of remark ; add to this, a 
perfect acquaintance witn the language of the natives, so 
that it is not gi*eatly to be wondered that the contents of 
later itineraries are scarcely more than a supplement to the 
description of Knox. He had himself seen the monuments 
of antiquity still extant in the island ; and had diligently 
inquired into their former names, most of which he commit- 
ted to writing ; and upon comparing his account with that 
of Ptolemy, some of them appear to be still in common use. 
The geographer, for instance, calls the principal river in the 
island by the name of Ganges, in which we are at no loss to 

they form the principal part of the population in the neighbourhood of Point 
de Galle. Astatic Joes, vol. vii. p. 431. Transl.] 

•* [Maha-grammam, L e. the great city. There is a town in the south* 
eastern part of the island still auied Mahagam, or Mahagram. Transi..] 
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recognise Mavela Oonga,^ which flows into the ocean near 
Trincomalee. The mountain called by Ptolemy, Malea, 
under which were the elephant-pastures, extending as far as 
the sea, still bears the name of Malell among the natives ; ** 
but among Europeans, that of Adam’s Peak. It is situated 
in the southern part of the island, and is a place of distin- 
guished resort for pilgrims from all quarters. The name of 
the royal city Amurogrammam, appears to survive in the 
Amuroburro of Knox, in which, according to the tradition 
of the inhabitants, ninety kings formerly reigned, who 
erected many temples, and had divine honours paid to them 
in consequence.^^ The word gramma^ which often occurs 
in the island, would seem properly to imply, not only a city, 
but its surrounding territory as well ; for thus Knox also 
observes, that Amuroburro is the name of a city together 
with the neighbouring country.-^ This town was situated 

” fMaha-bali-gnnga, i, e. the great river of Bali. Transl.] 

** Knox, DvHcripiwn of Ceylon^ vol i. p, 4. “ Ibid. Vol. i. p. 44. 

® Ibid, vol, iv. p, 3211 [In order to appreciate the author’s derivation of 
Amuroburro from Aimirogrammfim,it may be necessary to observe, that the In- 
dian terminations yrammam^ hurro^ or pimi and yore, are nearly synonymous ; 
and mean in either case a village or town. A paper, containing some re- 
marks upon Anarajahoura, or Anaradhepura, (evidently the Amuroburro of 
Knox,) and MehenUde, in the island of Ceylon, by Captain Chapman, R. E., 
was read before the Asiatic Society of London, at their general meeting on 
the 21st July, 1832. This officer visited Anarajahpura in 182H, and was in- 
duced to lay his notes before the Society in consequence of finding the oral 
traditions collected by him on the sjmt, to aj^ee in a remarkable manner with 
the accounts contained in the Ceylonese Histories, entitled Mahavansi, Ra- 
jnvali, and Rajamtnucari ; translations of which, prepared under the auspices 
of Sir A. Johnston, arc now' in course of publication. The city of Anaradhe- 
pura is situated in the district of Neura Wanny, in the interior of Ceylon, 
about 8“ I.V N. lat. and HO’ 35' E. long. According to the native records it 
continued to nminfain its rank and importance for me long period of fifteen 
hundred years. Tiie only traces now remaining of magnificent buildings, 
once said to have existed within its limits, are nine temples still held in great 
reverence, and ruined tanks and groups of columns scattered about for several 
miles. Captain C. devotes a section to each of these temples, which he sub- 
sequently illustrates by co])ious extracts from the histories aliove named. 
From Anaradhepura the captain and his party proceeded to Mehentele, about 
twelve miles north-east of the f(»rmeT place, the road to which was, for some 
distance, along a beautiful lake, formed by an artifieial embankment, upward 
of two miles in length, of great thickness, and in many places thirty feet in 
height. The large aayhojtef or hill-temple, at Mehentele, is said to be a hun- 
dred and tw'enty cubits high, and is approached by a flight of two hunted 
step*. After describing the other antiquities of Mehentele, and illustrating 
them by extracts from the sacred histories, Captain C, concludes with a dis- 
quisition respecting the antiquity of Anaradhepura ; the foundation of which, 
from various authorities, he places at 470 B. C. ; thus assigning to these 
interesting remains, the remote antiquity of two thousand three hundred 
years, Transl.] 
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on the northern side of an extensive plain, the largest in the 
island, in which were artificial lakes upwards of a mile in 
circuit, for irrigating the rice plantations.^*^ And in fine, 
the Modutti of Ptolemy, which he describes as a commer- 
cial city, is called Mantotti by the present inhabitants ; in 
its neighbourhood is the Giant s Tank, destined for the same 
purpose as the above-mentioned lakes. 

According to Ptolemy, various nations inhabited the 
island, called indeed by the common name of Sahe, but 
otherwise of different races ; he begins his enumeration with 
those on the western side, and then proceeds to those on the 
east. Their unknown names appear to indicate a Malabar 
origin ; which, although I must leave for otln^rs to decide, 
it is no less certain that the condition of the island in the 
age of Ptolemy, was precisely similar to that described by 
Cosmas ; in other words, that the shore was occupied by fo- 
reigners, who possessed the harbours and commercial towns, 
while the interior was left to the aboriginal inhabitants. 

Ptolemy adds, that before^ or to the west of Ceylon, 
lay a multitude of smaller islands, in number amounting 
to one thousand three hundred and seventy-eight, nineteen 
of which he mentions by name.*^ That this must be under- 
stood of the Maldives, no one who is acquainted with their 
situation, can possibly doubt. For they are not so properly 
single islands, as a congeries of smaller ones, called Atollons, 
being eighteen or nineteen in number, and defended by a 
belt of coral reefs against the violence of the ocean ; while 
each of them contains a multitude of sandy islets, separated 
only by narrow channels. It is evident, therefore, that the 
islands alluded to by Ptolemy, must be these very Atollons ; 
and the vast number assigned to them is itself a proof that 
they were not merely accessible, but also frequently visited 
by navi^tors. 

But rarther, the Sunda islands, as they are now called, to 
the eastward of Ceylon, were by no means unknown to 
Ptolemy. He mentioas particularly Jabadia, the most fer- 
tile of all, and which is no other than Java (Javan-Dwipa) ; 
the capital town he represents to be Argent^, on the north- 
ern side of the island and upon the site of the modem Ban- 


* Johnston, loc. cit p. 546. 


^ Ptol. vii 4. s. An. 
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tarn, which is at no great distance from the Dutch settlement 
of Batavia. The very name of Sunda, however, may be 
found in Ptolemy ; for he notices three islands in this situa- 
tion called Sinde. Three others are likewise mentioned 
under the name of Sabadib, in which we again meet with 
the Hindu termination dib^ or more correctly dwipa^ signify- 
ing an island: the inhabitants are stigmatized by him as 
cannibals, an epithet which has been abundantly confirmed 
by the testimony of modern travellers. The fact, hitherto 
conceived too horrible to be true, has at length been estab- 
lished beyond the possibility of a doubt by the researches of 
Mr. Anderson,'^ who visited the Battas inhabiting the in- 
terior of Sumatra and the adjacent islands, and found those 
people in the common habit of feeding on human flesh, 
though in other respects possessing a high degree of civiliza- 
tion, and by no means unacquainted with the refinements of 
life.^* •• ^ Ptolemy mentions several other islands, which it 
would be hazardous, perhaps, to attempt defining with in- 
dividual accuracy ; but as Java, particularly the northern 
part, was well known to him, we can hardly suppose him to 
have been ignorant of the celebrated passage called the straits 
of Sunda, between that island and Sumatra. That the Java 
sea was navigated, is evident from Ptolemy's mentioning a 
peculiar kind of vessel in use among these islands, the planks 
of which were fiistened by bolts of wood instead of iron, in 
perfect agreement with the description of Pliny.^ When 
we add to this, his account of India beyond the Ganges, to- 
gether with the Golden Chersonesus, now called the penin- 
sula of Malacca, and Serica, with its various cities md ports, 
it will be impossible to doubt, that in the age of Ptolemy 
these countries were accessible to navigatore, and that Cey- 
lon was the common mart for the trade of them all. 

From Ptolemy let us now proceed to Arrian, the author 
of a work entitle, the Circumnavigation of the Eaythrcean, 

* Anderson’s Mission to the JEaet Coost of Sumatra^ in the year 1823. 

•• ^ee also, Lfe and Public Services of Sir Stamford PaJ^Sy 4to, p. 425. 
In a letter to Mr. Marsd^n, the historiaii of Sumatra, Sir Stamford mves a 
detailed account of this extraordinary and revolting practice, from uliich it 
appeara, upon the most tmimMachable testimony, that the Battas are can> 
ni&ls bom apon principle and eystem, and that crimtnab and prisoners are 
not only eaten according to the law of the land, but that the same law even 
permits their being mangled and eaten alive ! Trxnsl.] 

“ ^iN. Skk Jvm. vi. 
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or India Sea, certainly prior in time to the geographer, 
though it is doubtful whether he flourished in the reign of 
Nero, or under the Antonines. The excellent account of 
Indian commerce preserved to us in the Periplus of this 
writer, is too well known to require illustration in this place, 
at the same time that it is equally worthy of credit, as the 
author himself visited India as a merchant, and therefore 
describes what came under his own immediate observation. 
In this work we are presented with an accurate description 
of the Malabar coast, together with a distinct notice of its 
different ports, and the particular kind of trade for which 
they were severally remarkable. Hence we gather the 
flourishing state of commerce on the southern part of the 
peninsula, in Cochin and Travancore, the native country of 
the pepper-plant, and in the close neighbourhood of Ceylon 
itself. To this latter island, indeed, our author never w(^nt ; 
which is much to be regretted, though what he has written 
concerning it is well worth an attentive examination.*^* In 
his time, it appears, the former name of the island, Tapro- 
bane, had been changed to Palaesimundum ; that the north- 
ern part w as best cultivated ; that distant voyages were often 
made from thence in large vessels ; and that tlie island 
abounded with pearls and precious stones, fine linen, and 
tortoise-shell. In this brief notice, the first point which re- 
quires discussion is the origin of the name of Palaesimun- 
dum ; and here, fortunately, we may borrow some light 
from Pliny.” In fact, the historian informs us that Palaesi- 
mundum was a very large city, containing upwards of two 
hundred thousand inhabitants. It seems, therefore, to have 
been the capital of the island, being much frequented by 
merchants and seafaring men, so that possibly tne name of 

Arrian, Peripl. M. Erythrm, e<L Stuckii, sub fme. It is, however, 
evident, both from the testimony of Arrian, and in a later age, that of 
bn Batuta, a celebrated traveller of the fourteenth century, that much of 
what is here advanced respecting the commerce of Ceylon may with equal 
justice be applied to the (^posite coast of Malabar, lie mentions several 
very Nourishing places of trade in Malabar, filled with opulent Mohamme- 
dan merchants, and frequented by vessels from China. See Travels of Ibn 
chap, xviii., transkUed from an Arabic MS. London, 1829. 

• [With respect to the derivation of this word, the late Mr. Hamilton con- 
sidered SimuMtu as expressing the utmost boundary, or extremity; in this 
case, PaUnmuniUf or Polanmundu^ would signifv the limit of the expedition 
of BaH, the Indian Hercules, as he has been called.} 

• Sid. iiiWL vL 24. 
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the town may have been applied to designate the whole 
island, just as in our time Batavia is often put for Java col- 
lectively. Ptolemy, indeed, does not mention the city by 
name ; but he speaks of the promontory of Anarismundum, 
which Salmasius long ago suspected to mean the same 
thing.’* The city in question was situated on the northern 
side of the island ; and by some has been sought for in the 
modern Jufnapatam. It is more probable, however, accord- 
ing to the account of Pliny, which we shall presently refer 
to, that its site must be looked for on the bay of Trincoma- 
lee, which is, besides, the finest harbour in all India. Large 
vessels are also mentioned, adapted for making long voyages, 
and distinct from those formed out of a single piece of tim- 
ber. Though Arrian, therefore, could not furnish us with 
such a correct description of Ceylon as those who had actu- 
ally been there, it is nevertheless sufficiently evident from 
his account, that the northern part of the island was then in 
the highest state of cultivation, and the seat of a most ex- 
tensive trade, not only with western countries, but also with 
the East as far as the mouths of the Ganges, including the 
Golden Chersonesus, or Malacca, and the neighbouring 
islands, even to the remotest province of China. 

Let us now proceed to the examination of Pliny.^ The 
accounts furnished by this author are of two kinds, which 
ought to be carefully distinguished from one another : the 
first belongs to his own age, or at least that of the Caesars ; 
the second comprises what he copied from older writers. 
We learn, however, both from himself and Strabo, that in 
his time, as well as during the Caesars, who immediately 
preceded him, a very large trade was carried on with India 
through the Arabian Gulf. From the time, indeed, that 
Egypt was reduced to a Roman province, navigation took 
suen extraordinary strides, that not only single vessels, but 
whole fleets, yearly set sail to the different ports of India, 
and were freighted back with a return cargo of native pro- 
duce, in exchange for specie. What Pliny relates of Cey- 
lon, was borrowed from the accounts of the ambassadors 
who had been sent from that island to Rome, in the time of 
the emp^r Claudius. This embassy was occasioned by 


** Salmas, ad 8oim, p. 6B4. 


« vL 24. 
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the following circumstance : a freedman of Annius Ploca- 
mus, who fanned the customs on the Red, or Indian Sea, 
happened, as he was coasting about Arabia, to be blown 
away by the north wind, and carried to the port of Hippuri 
in Ceylon, where he was kindly received and hospitably 
entertained by the king of the country for the space of six 
months. At his suggestion the king was induced to send 
an embassy to Caesar, consisting of four persons, under the 
direction of their chief, Rachia (in which latter appellation 
we immediately recognise the Hindu Rajah, and therefore 
an honorary title, and not a proper name, particularly as the 
individual himself is called a chief, or prince, princeps J. 
These ambassadors reported that there were upwards of five 
hundred towns in this island ; that Palmsimundu, with its 
adjoining harbour, was the most magnificent of all, and con- 
tained the royal palace, together with a population of two 
hundred thousand souls. That in the same neighbourhood 
was the lake Megisba, three hundred and seventy-five miles 
in circumference, from which two rivers flowed, one to the 
north, the other, called Palaesimundum, close to the town of 
that name, and emptying itself into the sea by three mouths. 
From this account it is evident, first, that the freedman 
above mentioned must have been carried to Ceylon by the 
Etesian wind, or, in other words, by the north-east mon- 
soon ; that he landed on the northern side, where, as we 
have before observed, those lakes are found, and, in shorj, 
at the harbour of Hippuri, the precise locality of which I 
cannot venture to determine. In the second place, it is 
equally clear that the island must have been in a very flour- 
ishing state, to contain no less than five hundred cities, of 
which it appears that Palaesimundum, with its port, was the 
chief. All these particulars coincide with the bay on which 
Trincomalee is situated ; the largest river in the island, by 
name Gonga or Ganges, flows into it ; the harbour is the 
most convenient in the whole island ; even the remains of 
the ancient city are still to be found ; and if I may be al- 
lowed to conjecture, its veiy name is discoverable. In a 
map of Ceylon, edited by Bertolacci,®® there is a place laid 
down on the northern mouth of the river, by the name of 

•• BERTOI.ACCI, View of the Agricultural and Commercial IrUereeU of Ceg-^ 
Urn, London, 18t7« 

VOL. n. 2 F 
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Pontjemolli, which might easily be corrupted, by Gh^k 
enunciation, into Palaesimundum.^ Be this as it may, how- 
ever, it is quite evident that Ceylon was at this time pos- 
sessed of a very extensive commerce ; for we learn that the 
father of Rachia himself undertook a voyage to Serica, on a 
commercial speculation. We shall omit the rest of Pliny’s 
account, in which, if we sometimes discover truth mingled 
with fable, (admitting the latter to have come from the am- 
bassadors,) there will be no great reason for surprise, as it 
was this writer’s especial aim to collect wonderful stories ; 
for he closes his account with, the rest is according to the 
report of our navigators.” There is no occasion, then, to 
dwell any further on this part of our subject, my design be- 
ing merely to show that the condition of Ceylon, as far as 
relates to commerce, was the same in the age of Claudius, 
and consequently at the commencement of our era, as we 
have already proved it to have been in the time of Ptolemy 
and Cosmas. 

From the period of the Caesars, let us now go back to 
more remote times, that is, to the age of the Ptolemies and 
Alexander the Great. In the three centuries which inter- 
vene, we meet with presumptive evidence of the splendour 
of Ceylon ; though the accounts of writers respecting the 
island itself are less frequent and less circumstantial. In 
the first place, but few of those accounts have come down 
tg us ; and secondly, the commercial intercourse between 
Ceylon and the Western world was more seldom, and took a 
circuitous route. It is altogether erroneous to suppose, as 
is very often the case, that under the Ptolemies, annual voy- 
ages were in the habit of being made between Egypt and 
India ; because there would obviously be no occasion to go 
to the latter country, for what was to be obtained much 
nearer home, in the abundant and well-supplied mark^ of 
Arabia Felix. Besides, we have the decisive testimony of 
Strabo, to the point, that although he saw in the harbour of 
Myos Hormos as many as one hundred and twenty ships of 
burden destined for India, yet he never heard of more than 

** [Making every po^ible allowance for the liberties taken by the Greek 
writers, in accommooating foreign sounds to their own pronunciation, it will 
still be very difficult for the author to mrsuade any one of the probability of 
the d»iva&n fl^en in Uie text. Besiaes, the name Pontjemolli may be eonr- 
paratively mo£m. Teansl.] 
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one or two vessels at most having undertaken this voyage 
during the reign of the Ptolemies.^ In fact, the Egyptians 
were not yet acquainted with the periodical winds, blowing 
every six months from an opposite quarter, called mon- 
soons; which, according to Arrian, were not discovered 
till some ages after, by Hippalus,*® when Egypt had already 
become a Roman province : there is no doubt, however, 
that the Arabians had made use of them long before. All 
that has come down to us of the age of Ptolemy, is the ac- 
count of a voyage said to have been made by one lambulus, 
which is either a fabrication, or at least mixed up with fable ; 
it is quoted by Diodorus.^ 

The accounts, therefore, of Ceylon, which were current 
among the Alexandrines in the age of the Ptolemies, did not 
come from eye-witnesses who had themselves visited the 
island, but only from the report of Alexander s followers, 
Nearchus and Onesicritus, and after them, from Megas- 
thenes and Daimachus, who were sent as ambassadors by 
the Seleucidae to the Indian court of Palibothra, and from 
whom Eratosthenes, Agathai chides, and subsequently Strabo 
and Pliny, borrowed their accounts of Ceylon. All these 
writers, therefore, relate, not what they h^ actually seen, 
but what they had gathered by hearsay, in the distant coun- 
tries bordering on the Ganges ; and, of course, they contain 
much that appears fabulous. 

Let us see, then, what Alexander, in his expedition to In- 
dia, he^rd reported of the island of Ceylon. That its reput- 
ation was veiy great, even at this early period, is attested by 
Strabo and Pliny.^^ The latter has these words, “ Tapro- 
bane was for a long time considered to be a second world, 
and went by the appellation of Antichthones, It was dis- 
covered to be an island during the expedition of Alexander 
the Great. Onesicritus, the admiral of his fleet, says, that it 
produces larger elephants than India. According to Megas- 
thenes it is divided by a river, and the inhabitants are called 
Paleeogoni,*^ and abound much more with gold and large 
pearls than the Indians. Eratosthenes makes it seven thou- 
sand stadia in length, and five thousand in breadth. It has 

• Stbabo, XU p. 179- • Abbian, Perinl^ M. JSn/th, tub fine. 

• DfODOBtrs, i. p. 167. " PtiN. et Strabo, in loc. cit. 

^ [That is, probably, the descendants of Bali F Tbansl.] 

2 F 2 
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no cities, but only villages, of which there are reckoned up- 
wards of seven hundr^. Its beginning is in the Eastern 
Ocean, and was formerly supposed to be twenty days’ sail 
distant from the kingdom of the Prasii ; but it being after- 
wards found that the natives commonly made the passage in 
vessels of very slight build, like those used on the Nile, the 
distance was reduced to seven days’ sail. The intermediate 
ocean is here and there shoaly, but with occasional chan- 
nels so deep that no anchor can reach the bottom. For this 
reason the vessels, which are generally of about three thou- 
sand amphorm burden, are built sharp fore and aft, in order 
to avoid the necessity of going about, in the narrows. The 
natives only put to sea during three months of the year, and 
wait a hundred days after the summer, and as many after 
the winter solstice, before they venture out.” 

The expression which Pliny himself makes use of in 
quoting these remarks, viz. “ that he borrowed them from 
ancient writers,” is a sufficient proof that they belong to the 
age of Alexander and his successors.^* Strabo likewise re- 
fers to the same authority, and in enumerating the various 
articles of merchandise, particularly tortoise-shell and ivory, 
exported from Ceylon into India, affords convincing testi- 
mony that the island was at that time the seat of a widely- 
extended commerce. No further evidence therefore is re- 
quired to show, that upwards of three hundred years before 
Christ, and consequently nine hundred before the time of 
Cosmas, the island of Ceylon, and above all, the northern part, 
together with the channel which divides it from the Indian 
continent, was the seat of a very active and opulent trade. 

But if Ceylon had already acquired such a distinguished 
name as a commercial emporium in the time of Alexander, 
we are fully justified in concluding that its celebrity extends 
much further back, and reaches even the epoch of Persian 
dominion. This, indeed, is corroborated by the Journal of 
Nearchus, who commanded the fleet of the Macedonian 
conqueror. We are informed, that as this officer was en- 
tering the Persian Gulf on his return from India, the pro- 
montory of Maketa, now called Muskat,^ was pointed out 

• Strabo, xv. p. 1012. 

** ^he author must surely be mistaken { for in all our maps, this mnomon- 
tory IS now called Cape Mussendon, whereas Muskat, the ancient Idoscha 
Portus, is at least seventy leagues further to the east. Transl.] 
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to him as the principal mart for cinnamon (which is a native 
of Ceylon) and other Indian productions, which were trans- 
ported from thence into Assyria, i. e. Babylonia. The same 
writer also notices the pearl-fisheries of India. There can 
be no reasonable doubt, therefore, that the produce of Cey- 
lon found its way to the markets of Arabia, Babylonia, and 
Persia, as early as the time of the Persian empire. 

There is no occasion to carry the subject any further 
back, to the voyages of the Phoenicians and Jews under So- 
lomon ; this has been already done in another treatise ; and 
besides, the name of Ceylon does not occur in that early 
period. Lest I should therefore advance what is doubtful 
and uncertain, in the place of what is clear and authentic, I 
shall rest satisfied with having endeavoured to show, that 
five centuries before Christ Ceylon was already noted for 
her trade and navigation. 

Let us now, then, retrace our steps to the time of Cosmas 
and Sopater, the epoch from which we set out, preparatory 
to establishing the correspondent activity of Singhalese com- 
merce in the middle ages. Here it will, perliaps, be ob- 
jected, that we must necessarily grope our way in the dark ; 
for, excepting the accounts of two Arabian travellers, pub- 
lished by Renaudot, we have no information relative to India 
or Ceylon, prior to the invasion of the Mongols in the 
eleventh century. The objection is certainly valid, as far as 
India is concerned ; but with respect to Ceylon, consider- 
able light has been thrown on the subject by a memoir of 
Sir Alexander Johnston, lately read before the Asiatic So- 
ciety of London.^ Sir Alexander was for seven years one 
of the judges of the supreme court of Ceylon, and visited 
every part of the island, particularly the northern coast, 
which is now almost deserted, with the view of supplying 
government with data in their projected restoration of its 
ancient commerce. Hence he was led to investigate the 
nature and form of Singhalese trade in earlier times ; and 
for this purpose he applied himself not so much to the na- 
tive Hindus as to the Mohammedan merchants and priests 
still residing in the island, whose fathers had themselves been 
engaged in this very commerce. We have, therefore, not 

“ TrantaeiioM of &w JRoyal AdaUc Soeietiy of Greai Britain and Iroktndf 
vol. i. part iii. p. W3 ; from which the following is taken. 
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the fabulous reports of the natives to guide our inquiry, but 
the authentic evidence of men who still cherished a recollec- 
tion of former prosperity. Their accounts comprise the in- 
terval of time which elapsed since the Mohammedan mer- 
chants first visited the island ; and upon comparing them 
with the narrative of Cosmas before quoted, every one must 
be satisfied of their correctness and veracity. We find, in 
short, the account of Cosmas and Sopater repeated in almost 
the same words. 

From them it appears that the first Mohammedans who 
established themselves in the island, were Arabs of the femily 
of Hashem ; who, in order to escape from the tyrannical 
oppression of the Caliph Abdolmelic, withdrew about the 
end of the sixth century, from the Euphrates to the coast of 
Malabar and the Concan, and subsequently into Ceylon ; 
so that these emigrations were a consequence of the disputes 
between the Abassidse and the Hashemites. In Ceylon they 
founded eight colonies, at Trincomalee, Jafnapatam,Mantotte 
and Manaar,Cudramalle, Putlam, and then at Colombo, Bar- 
berin, and Point de Galle. The most celebrated of these, 
however, were Manaar and Mantotte, on account of their 
proximity to the narrow channel dividing Ceylon from the 
continent ; their commanding the passage through ; and also 
on account of the pearl-fisheries in their neighbourhood.'*^ 
The whole trade, therefore, passed from the hands of the 
Arabs and Malabarians, who had formerly possessed it, into 
those of the Mohammedans ; and was carried on with Egypt, 
Arabia, Persia, and Hindustan, on one side, and with the 
Ultra-Gangetic countries, the peninsula of Malacca, and the 
adjacent Archipel^o as far as China, on the other. It was 
in this part of the island that the Chinese merchants, who 
had left their own country with a cargo of silk goods, and 
bartered them on the voyage for aloes, nutmegs, and 
articles of perfumery, sold the latter to traders from Arabia 
and Persia ; so that Ceylon became the centre of an ex- 
change commerce between the productions of the East and 
those of the Western world. The Singhalese merchants 
were, even at that time, persons of considerable wealth ; 
but the most flourishing period of their commercial pros- 

^ The ruins of Mantotte are still to be seen, near the Giant’s Tank, called 
Cattocarli. Sir A. Johnston, p. 546, not. 2. 
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perity, was the interval between tlie tenth and twelfth 
centuries. Their ample warehouses, extending from Ma- 
naar to Mantotte, were then filled with the most valuable 
productions of Ceylon and the neighbouring countries; 
such as rice from Trincomalee; purple dye from Jafiia; 
shells and pearls from Cudramalle; areca-nuts and betel 
leaf from Putlam ; cinnamon and precious stones from Co- 
lumbo ; cocoa-nut oil from Barberin ; and ivory from Point 
de Galle : all this, however, was nothing compartnl to tlie 
merchandise procured from foreign countries. ]Vlor(»over, 
these spirited merchants contrived to maintain their influence 
in the straits as well as on shore, by stationing arnu.^d v(*ssels 
in the roadstead to defend the chanmds, by which alone the 
harbour could be approached. They also took care that 
the artificial lakes or tanks, of which there are said to havt* 
been upwards of six hundred, built for th(‘ purpose of irri- 
gating the rice plantations, sliould be always kept in efficient 
repair ; the adjacent country was thendbre in a most (ex- 
cellent state of cultivation, and thickly populated. Sir 
Alexander Johnston also informs us, that about this time a 
number of silk weavers were first introduced into Ceylon, 
from India; to whom the king of the island granted un- 
usual privileges, and allowed them to have their own laws 
and courts of justice. 

In this manner did commerce flourish in the hands of the 
Mohammedan merchants of Ceylon, till the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. From that period, however, it gra- 
dually declined, in consequence of the great change brought 
about in navigation by the discoveiy of a passage to India 
round the Cape of Good Hope ; when the straits between 
Ceylon and the continent were no longer frequenUd by 
vessels, and the Portuguese, followed by the Dutch, suc- 
cessively established themselves in the island. Nevertheless, 
it is still said to contain near seventy thousand Moham- 
medans, dispersed abroad in the various ports and towns on 
the coast. 

I shall now draw these observations to a close, though 
much still remains worthy of closer investigation ; particu- 
larly when we are furnished with some more accurate de- 
scriptions of the northern part of the island, and the ancient 
monuments there found. What has hitherto been advanced. 
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however, may be considered sufficient to establish the truth 
of our proposition, that Ceylon, for the space of about two 
thousand years, continued to be the common emporium of 
Southern commerce; and that, consequently, commercial 
history in general, but particularly with reference to India, 
is mainly dependent on that of Ceylon. We have also 
alluded to the peculiar nature of this commerce, which was 
carried on by foreign colonists, who had made settlements 
on the coast, while the native inhabitants, confining them- 
selves to the interior of the island, abstained altogether from 
maritime occupations. And, further, it has been shown 
that these foreigners were of various countries ; being either 
Arabians, Persians, or Hindus from the coast of Malabar,^’ 
whose descendants are still found on the island. 


APPENDIX XIL 


Or* the sources of Ptolemy* s Geography ^ 


The question relative to the authorities consulted by Ptole- 
my, in drawing up his Geography, was first mooted by the 
late Dr, Brehmer of Lubeck, and by that lamented scholar 
answered in a novel manner.^ Before his time, it had been 
usual to assume the fact of their being purely Grecian ; 

Knox, p. 323, expressly declares, that the natives of Malabar extraction 
are altogether different from tlie Singhalese ; both as regards their physical 
apt>earance, their language, and their habits of life. The same writer men- 
tions having seen a town in Ceylon, exclusively inhabited by Malabarians ; 
but subject to the king of the island. Com]>are Bertolacci, p. 39, sq., who 
carefully enumerates the different races of inhabitants. 

* From an essay laid before the Royal Society of Gottingen, July 17, 1824, 

Ik Oewraphicorum Ptolemmi, t«bularumgue iia annejearum ; num u 

Graca an veto i)frta ortffmisfiierint t and which may also be considered as 
a supplement to the extracts from the author’s other treatises, presented to 
the same Society, and which are found in his Historical Werks^ voL iiL 
The essay itself appeared in the Cbmmenf. Ree, Soe, Getting. voL vi. 

* In his SntdcAungen mu dem AUerthum, Th. i ii Lu^k, 1822. 
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Brehmer, on the contrary, maintained that Ptolemy’s work 
itself, as well as the accompanying charts, usually attributed 
to a certain Agathodsemon, who is said to have lived at 
Alexandria in the fifth century, were in reality derived from 
Phoenician or Tyrian sources. In other words, that Ptole- 
my, or, more properly speaking, his predecessor, Marinus 
of Tyre, who lived but a short time before him, and whose 
work he only corrected, must have founded his geographical 
descriptions and maps on an ancient Tyrian Atlas, represent- 
ing in several plates or tables, probably as many as are con- 
tained in Ptolemy's work, namely, twenty-six, the whole 
world as known to the Tyrians. That this ancient Atlas was 
the fruit of the commercial voyages and travels of the Phoe- 
nicians, which naturally led to the construction of geogra- 
phical charts ; and, indeed, rendered such an undertaking 
indispensably necessary. And, that the above-mentioned 
work, therefore, together with the accompanying maps, 
might properly be considered as exhibiting the commercial 
geography of the Phoenicians: a new ray of light would 
thereby be thrown on the subject itself, and at the same 
time upon remote antiquity in general ; while the geogra- 
phical knowledge and extensive commerce of that enter- 
prising people would emerge at once from the obscurity in 
which they have so long been enveloped. 

Before we proceed to examine the ground-work of this 
hypothesis, it will be necessary to premise a few words re- 
specting Ptolemy’s Geography, and the accompanying 
charts. In the first of the eight books which compose the 
whole work, the author informs us of the origin and object 
of his present undertaking, and lays down some rules for 
the construction of maps. The six following contain little 
more than a bare nomenclature of towns, mountains, and 
rivers ; always, however, with the addition of their fongitude 
and latitude, according to the three climates of the world, 
and the several countries they respectively contain. The 
eighth and last book comprises a catalogue of three hundred 
and fifty towns, together with the length of the day in each, 
for the purpose of determining its latitude, and the distance 
either east or west of Alexandria, with regard to time, for 
its longitude. According to the report of Ptolemy him- 
self, he was led to undertake this work by the example of 
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bis immediate predecessor, the above-mentioned Marinus of 
T3rre, who must have lived about the commencement of the 
second century, as Ptolemy flourished in the middle of the 
same period. This Marinus had published three successively 
improved editions of his Geography ; the two first being furn- 
ished with maps, which he was only prevented from ^ding 
to the third by death. Ptolemy bears witness to the great 
care bestowed upon this work : in fact, Marinus had made 
use of every available source in the accounts of travellers, 
whether ancient or modern, in order to improve his Atlas 
{iriyai, yewypa^tKoc). The maps, however, belonging to the 
second edition were no longer applicable to the third, which 
had been so much improved ; and the followers of Marinus 
would have been led into a great many mistakes, had 
they attempted so to apply them : moreover, there was still 
room for considerable improvement in the text of the third 
edition itself. In consequence, Ptolemy determined to un- 
dertake the labour of correcting Marinus where it should 
be necessary, adopting, however, the general substance of 
his work, and subjoining to the last book some instructions 
on the method of drawing geographical charts.’ This will 
serve to explain the relation in which Ptolemy's work stands 
to that of Marinus : with the exception of some improve- 
ment in the details, and the addition of the first and eighth 
books, which undoubtedly belong to the former writer, the 
remaining portions of tlie work are the sole and exclusive 
pn^rty of Marinus alone. 

Some good manuscripts of this work, particularly one in 
the Imperial Library at Vienna, and another in that of St. 
Mark at Venice, are furnished with a series of ancient maps, 
twenty-six in number, of which ten are devoted to Europe, 
four to Africa, and the remaining twelve to Asia. These 
maps are, in the MSS. themselves, attributed to a certain 
Agathodsemon ; for at the end we read the following sub- 
scription : *AyaOoB«i/iwi' AXe£arBp€vc vvtrinrkKn, He WaS, 

therefore, an artist of Alexandria : but this compr^ends all 
that we certainly know of him. The common opinion, that 
he lived in the fifth century, rests upon the bare assumption 
of his being the same individual as the grammarian named 


• pTOt. Geo^» h cap. 6, 17. 
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Agathodsemon, to whom some epistles written by Isidore of 
Pelusium are still extant. This supposition, however, is not 
only without foundation, but is even extremely improbable, 
from the unlikely circumstance that an artist should be at 
the same time also a grammarian. On the other hand, he 
might very possibly have been contemporary with Ptolemy, 
and have assisted him in the construction of his charts. 
Several passages^ plainly intimate Ptolemy’s own intention 
of adding maps to his work. In the modern editions of the 
Geography, these maps have not always remained without 
alteration, though copied in the first instance from the ori- 
ginals themselves. The first edition accompanied with the 
charts is that of Rome, in the year 1478 these charts 
were copied in that of 1490. The second edition is that of 
Ulm, in 1482, which was furnished with maps by the care 
of Nicholas Donis, a Benedictine of the monastery of R<nch- 
enbach. It is a mistake to suppose, as is commonly done, 
that all the maps in our editions belong to this editor ; for 
he had no share in either of the two which were issued at 
Rome. The nature and extent of the alterations made in 
the charts appended to these editions, can only be deter- 
mined by a more accurate comparison of them with the 
originals. The Roman editors appear to have altered least : 
they have not introduced new names, but only supplied 
them in certain cases by a reference to Ptolemy himself ; 
they do not even seem to have made any improvement in 
the geographical outline of countries which were incorrectly 
laid down. 

We must, however, leave it to the future editor of Pto- 
lemy to furnish a more accurate notice of these variations. 
In the mean time, we shall proceed to examine the argu- 
ments advanced by Brehmer in sup|)ort of his hypothesis. 

The first is grounded on the “ declarations of Ptolemy 
himself.” ® The author here alludes to the passage where it 
is said, that Marinus had met with several accounts of 

* Pardcalarly lib. i. cap. 19. 

* An earlier one of 1475, the editio ftrincep$i is without maps: aa to the 
edition purporting to be of the year 1462, Fabricius and others have already 
shown mat date to be spurious. All the old editions exhibit the Latin vtr- 
sion, often altered and improved, of Jacobus Angelus. The first edition in 
the original Greek W’as that of Erasmus, printed at Basil in the year 1533, by 
Frobenius. 

* Brebmes, Entdeckungent L 25. 
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earlier travellers ; that he had carefully perused the writing 
of almost all his predecessors on this subject, and had made 
such corrections as they or himself deemed necessary. “This,’’ 
says Brehmer, “ is evident fk>m the improvements in the 
successive editions of the Atlas {mvatto^ But the 

last-mentioned work is, in fact, that of Marinus alone, which 
he several times edited and corrected according to the 
former editions. The passage consequently makes nothing 
for Brehmer; on the contrary, it rather militates against 
him, for it expressly mentions the accounts of preceding 
travellers, both ancient, indeed, and modern, as the sources 
from which the work was composed, but without any allu- 
sion to an ancient Tyrian Atlas being consulted for that 
purpose. 

The next argument advanced by Brehmer is drawn from 
the “ impossibility of constructing without a model, and 
with no other assistance than mere catalogues of names, and 
other data furnished by Ptolemy, a series of charts, so exact 
and conformable to nature as the ones in question.”® This 
opinion, however, is formed only from an inspection of the 
charts as they appear in the printed editions ; for the author 
never examined the manuscripts themselves, and therefore 
we are unable to judge of its correctness. But, independent 
of this, we are ready to allow, that no such ancient charts, 
supposing them to be as exact as the author mentions, could 
possibly have been designed without the help of some pre- 
vious sketch. There is little doubt that charts of countries 
were in existence before the time of Marinus, and they 
might very likely liave been made use of by him : indeed, 
we should not be at all surprised to find that the Phoenicians 
had attempted the construction of a general map of the 
known world, and even particular delineations of different 
countries. We learn from Herodotus,® that their neigh- 
bours and commercial allies, the Greeks of Asia Minor, pos- 
sessed such maps ; and if we do not find it expressly men- 
tioned that the Phoenicians had theirs also, this circumstance 
ought to form no solid objection ; because, where is it pos- 
sible now to look for proofo in support of our opinion ? 
geographical attempts just allud^ to might have been im- 

’ Ptol. L cap* 6. • EMechmgm^ i. 37. * Herodotus, v. cap. 49. 
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S roved from time to time, and thus have served as models to 
larinus in constructing his own charts, which were never- 
theless very imperfect, notwithstanding the improvements 
he made on the labours of his predecessors. Marinus, who 
was a native of Tyre, and undoubtedly had it in his power 
to consult the literary treasures of Alexandria, would easily 
find in the latter place all the requisite materials for his un- 
dertaking. But that at such an early period a complete and 
original Atlas should have been immediately formed, in con- 
sequence of the mercantile connexions of Tyre in the most 
ancient time, is, to say the least of it, an unnecessaiy as- 
sumption. 

“ Further,” argues Brehmer, ‘‘ many of the names occur- 
ring in Ptolemy s work evidently betray their Pliamiciaii 
origin.” It is certainly true, that many names in ancient 
geography come from the Phoenicians ; but does it there- 
fore follow, that they were all taken from a very ancient and 
original Atlas ? And, as they must already have been a long 
time in use, might not the Greeks have adopted them in 
their own nomenclatures and charts ? 

The most important argument, however, advanced by 
Brehmer, still remains to be considered. He appeals to 
the extent of Ptolemy’s geographical knowledge as compared 
with that of his predecessors, for instance, Eratosthenes and 
Strabo;'® and, indeed, the difference between them on that 
score is sufficiently striking. Eratosthenes lived and wrote 
at Alexandria, and was himself superintendent of the famous 
library ; we may therefore reasonably conclude that its am- 
ple resources were at his perfect disposal. Strabo, notwith- 
standing his temporary residence at Alexandria likewise, 
and the same facility of consulting its literary stores, never- 
theless closely follows in the steps of Eratosthenes, and 
copies his descriptions of distant countries and regions ; so 
that with some few exceptions, which have already been 
discussed in another treatise," he has not much advanced 
the science of geography. The northern parts of Asia were 
entirely unknown to him ; as a proof of which, he repre- 
sents the Caspian Sea as a bay of the ocean ; and his 

** Brsbmer, Entdeckungen^ i. p. 24. 

“ OmmtniUdUmeB de /antibus Strdbonist in Comment. Rcc, Soc. Getting, 
voL V. 
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knowledge of India was extremely confined. Two or three 
cities in India, on this side the (ranges, comprehend the 
whole of his acquaintance with that part of the world ; his 
notice of Ceylon is limited to a few traditional reports ; of 
the Ultra-Gangetic peninsula he was perfectly ignorant. 
The little more that he knew of Arabia was chiefly derived 
from the verbal accounts of uElius Gallus, the lieutenant 
whom he conversed with in Egypt. Of iEthiopia, the parts 
adjacent to the coast are almost all that he describes ; while 
his knowledge of Libya extends no further than Ammonium. 
That he was completely ignorant of northern Europe from 
the Elbe to the Caspian, is his own honest confession. How 
very different does the case stand with regard to Ptolemy ! In 
the Eastern part of the world, the continent of India now 
emerges from its obscurity : and though incorrectly laid 
down, yet enough is said of it to evince Ptolemy’s knowledge 
of the coast, and the maritime towns, and even the interior 
of the country. Of Ceylon alone he notices upwards of 
twenty towns and harbours ; and he is the first geographer 
who mentions the peninsula beyond the Ganges. His de- 
scription of Arabia, comprising the interior as well as the 
coast, enumerates a large list of names. No less remark- 
able is his knowledge of the northern parts of the world ; 
he was acquainted with the peninsula of Jutland and its in- 
habitants, if not also with Norway and Sweden. The Ger- 
manic nations, and even those inhabiting the modem coun- 
tries of Poland and Lithuania, as far as the Baltic, were 
well known to him. The Caspian Sea is no longer repre- 
sented as a gulf of the ocean, for the existence of vast tracts 
of country to the north of that lake was now fully ascertained. 

Hence, therefore, arises the question, whether during the 
interval of time which elapsed between Strabo and Marinus, 
and again between Marinus and Ptolemy, that is, during 
the first Ihindred and fifty years of our era, the science of 
geography had made sufficient progress to enable us to ac- 
count mr its extraordinary subsequent development, as ex- 
hibited in the works of ktter writers ? The scantiness of 

** The names of these latter nations, frequentlv corrupt in the orii^nal, 
have been corrected and put in order, b^ the late M. Gattbrer, in his third 
essay, An Pejnsiorum Letticorum Chimes Uceat a Sarmaiis repeiere f See 
QnmnmL Soe, CfUttnw* vol. xn. p. 210, etc. The essay is accompanied with 
an improved map of Lithaanm, after Ptolemy. 
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our authorities, particularly for the last half of the above 
period, including the reign of the Antonines, will not indeed 

? 3rmit us to return a positive answer to this question. 

hus much, however, is certain, that war as well as com- 
merce, by sea and land, most powerfully contributed thereto. 

Among the causes, then, most favourable to the progress 
of geography, we may reckon, first, the wars which were 
carried on in the time of Augustus against the Germans of 
the north-west, as well as the confedf^ration under Marbo- 
dus, in the opposite quarter ; the history of which had al- 
ready furnished Strabo with his account of (ilermany.‘* 
After Augustus and Tiberius, we may instance the wars in 
Britain, which commenced under Claudius, and lasted till 
Domitian ; and were followed, not only by tlu* subjection of 
the" southern parts of the island, but also by the circumnavi- 
gation of the northern coast by Agricola, as we leani from 
Tacitus. Next to these were the wars under Nero against 
the Parthians ; and, after the conquest of Mauritania, the 
almost incessant frontier war with th(^ nations inhabiting the 
interior of Libya, the Garamantes and others, as far as the 
Great Desert. Under Domitian began the wars on the 
Danube against the Daci, so gloriously terminated by Tra- 
jan ; who reduced Dacia itself into a Roman province. 
The Asiatic campaigns also of the same emperor, a^inst 
the Parthians and the Arabians, must have greatly furthered 
the interests of geographical science. Add to these the 
wars in Ptolemy’s own age, against the Marcomanni, which 
extended a considerable distance north of the Danube. 

But still more influential was the operation of commerce 
in the improvement of geography. The late M. Gatterer 
has already shown, that it was owing to this cause the coun- 
tries extending from the Danube to the Baltic first became 
known. But more especially does the observation apply 
to the southern parts of the world, which, during thif inter- 
val, proCTessively came to light. The conquest of Egypt 
by the Romans, laid the foundation of an improvement in 
geographical science ; for we are told by Pliny, that from 
the time of their entering the country, a regular and spirited 
commercial intercourse was opened between Eg 3 rpt and In- 


” See my historical treatises. 


** Gattebek, loc. cit 
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dia. Some kind of connexion, indeed, between the two 
countries, appears to have subsisted under the Ptolemies ; 
but only through the medium of Arabia. Now, however, 
whole fleets of merchantmen set sail with the monsoons 
every year from Myos Hormos on the Arabian Gulf, to the 
ports of India and Ceylon ; from which latter island an 
embassy was sent to Rome as early as the reign of Clau- 
dius;*^ and in consequence, the Indian Ocean with the 
countries situate on its coast, and the neighbouring islands, 
became generally better known. 

It is, however, certain, that during this period, especially 
the latter part of it under the Antonines, and therefore in 
the age of Ptolemy, the interior countries of Southern Asia, 
that is, Arabia and India, were no less explored by means 
of caravans, than the coasts were by sea voyages. This par- 
ticularly holds good with regard to the reign of Antoninus 
Pius. But owing to some strange fatality, it has happened 
that the reign of tnis prince, the most excellent perhaps that 
ever sat on a throne, is precisely that of which we have the 
fewest memorials extant, from the almost complete destruc- 
tion of the contemporary historians. It is nevertheless easy 
to show that this period must have been extremely favour- 
able to the progress of general commerce, and consequently 
therefore of geography. At the commencement of his reign, 
Adrian made peace with the Parthians, and even restored to 
them the territories conquered by his predecessors ; the con- 
sequence was, that for the space of forty years, under him 
ana Antoninus Pius, the interior of Asia enjoyed almost 
perfect tranquillity. The happy effects which this moder- 
ation produced, are sufficiently demonstrable, in the absence 
of history, from the ruins discovered in those countries, not 
only at Palmyra, which has been explored long since, but 
also within these few years at Gerasa and Petra on the Syro- 
Arabidh frontier, and also at other places. The style of 
architecture, as well as the number of inscriptions found in 
these ancient cities, prove beyond a doubt that their most 
flourishing period belongs to the age of the Antonines. 
From what other sources, indeed, could they have derived 
their opulence, situated as they were in a l^ren country, 


^ Pl.tN, HisL Nat» vi. 24. 


“ Ibid. vL 26. 
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and even in the heart of deserts, except from the Indo- Ara- 
bian commerce, the high roads of which at that time, and 
long after, passed through tliose places ? Although the evi- 
dence fiirnished by these data is sufficient generally to siiow 
that in the hundred years previous to Marinus and Ptolemy, 
wars, commerce, and travel had greatly contributed to the 
extension of geogniphical knowledge ; yet we must not omit 
to include the active co-operation of professed writers on the 
science. The work of the elder Pliny will serve to confirm 
our position ; what an abundance of gcographic^al informa- 
tion do we not me(*t with in his first six l)ooks, upon com- 
paring them with Stmbo ! VV(^ read of g(‘om<*trical surveys 
carried on as early as the time of Augustus, under th<* suf>er- 
intendence of his son-in-law Agrippa and partially in the 
countries above Egypt, under N<‘ro.“* But what esp(»cially 
deserves our consideration in tn^ating of this pericMl, are the 
written accounts of land and sea voyages ( pvripli ). Tlie 
only work of the latter kind now extant, is the e.eh^brated 
Periplus of the Erythnean Sea, by Arrian ; evidently the 
composition of a merchant who tracked to the shores of the 
Indian peninsula, and a fair specimen of the manru*r in 
which these voyages were written. That such accounts of 
travels were of frequcait occurrence, may be inferred from 
Ptolemy himself, wlio observes that Marinus borrow^(*d his 
materials from similar authorities. The successively im- 
proved editions of his work on geography are another proof 
of the fact ; for how otherwise could Marinus obtain addi- 
tional and more correct infonnation on the subject, except 
by consulting the accounts of recent travellers ? We have, 
indeed, the express testimony of Ptolemy on this point, for 
he mentions the names of certain writers whom Marinus 
had thus made use of.'*^ These were, for the maritime 
countries of the Indian mas, Diogenes, Tlicophilus, an 
Alexander of Macecloii, Dioscurius, and “many others 
for the interior of Libya, Septimus Flaccus, and Julius 
Matemus ; ** and for the route to Serica, Titianus of Mace- 
don, also called Maes,*^ the son of a merchant who harl sent 
his commercial agent into that country. I'he narratives of 
all these travellers were consulted by Marinus. And if we 

" Plin. iii. 3. ** Ibid. vi. 35. •* Ptol. i. f>. » Ibid. i. 9, 14. 

Ibid. i. 14, a aXKtap iroWwv, ” Ibid. i. H. *• Ibid. ). II. 

VOL. 11. 2 a 
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inquire further, upon what Ptolemy founded his corrections 
of the Tyrian geographer, he himself informs us that it was 
the perusal of the latest itineraries.®^ With regard to the 
determinations of latitude and longitude, and particularly 
what is reported in the eighth book of the duration of the 
longest day, together with the distance of places from Alex- 
andria according to time, we cannot, indeed, pretend that 
all this was the fruit of actual observation : but only, for the 
most part, the result of calculations made from the several 
distances laid down by the travellers above mentioned. 

There is, therefore, no occasion for us to have recourse 
to the hypothesis of an ancient Tyrian Atlas in order to 
explain the improved state of geographical science, as 
exemplified in the works of Marinus and Ptolemy : on 
the other hand it is evident from the preceding remarks, 
that the countries and seas which they describe had been 
actually visited and explored by contemporary travellers; 
and such authorities might just as likely have been con- 
sulted by the writers in question, as any original Phoenician 
work. We have not indeed attempted to show from what 
sources Ptolemy borrowed all the particular details of his 
geography, or the accompanying charts. Such an inquiry 
presupposes a critical examination of the text, and a collation 
of the best manuscripts, together with a correct and scrupu- 
lously faithful copy of the ancient charts ; and even then we 
could scarcely hope, considering the total loss of all the 
writings before noticed, to ascertain the precise authorities 
in every instance which Ptolemy consulted. 


APPENDIX XIII. 


On the Commercial Ronies of Ancient Asia* 

In the chart of Asia appended to this work, 1 have en- 
deavoured for the first time to point out with critical ac- 

•• Ptol. 1 19. 
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curacy, the ancient commercial routes of Asia, as well by 
land as by sea. And, although a particular account of them 
has already been given in the course of the work itself, yet 
perhaps a general view of these routes, together with the 
authorities on which I formed my conclusions, will not be 
unacceptable to the reader, particularly as he will then be 
enabled to judge liow far they are correct, or only probable. 
I shall also subjoin a review, before promised, (vol. i. p, 357, 
note,) of the commercial routes laid down by Dr. Brehmer 
in his map of Asia. 


LAND-ROUTES. 


I. nOUTES OF THE AUABICO-PIKENiriAN CARAVANS. 

Their direction is towards Petra in northern Arabia, and 
from thence to Phamicia. 

1. Route from Arabia Felix to Petra : attested by Strabo, 
(p. 1 1 13,) who points out its direction, as well ns the number 
of days' journey. (See vol. i. p. 35(5.) 

2. Route from Arabia Felix to Oerra : also ascertained 
from Strabo (loc. cit.) by his mentioning the number of 
days' journey. The^ town of I^uke Kome‘ through which 
it passed, according to Sectzcui, (Monatl. Corresj). Jan. 1813, 
p. 75,) was so called from the whiten(*ss of its cliffs. I have 
made this route to commence from Mariaba, or Saba, as the 
capital town ; the passages, however, already quoted from 
Ezekiel and the other prophets, evidently show that there 
was a commercial intercourse with all parts of the country. 

3. Route from Gerra to Tyre ; not positively mentioned, 
but there can be no doubt of its existence, particularly as 
on one hand, Gerra is represented as an opulent town, (see 
vol. ii, p. 433,) and on the other, its land commerce is ex- 
pressly noticed by Agatharchides (Geogr. Min. i. 60, and 
Strabo, p. 1110); the prophets also, Ezekiel, xxvii. 15, 
and Isaiah, xxi. 13, allude to its connexion with Tyre, that 
is, if we assume, as is generally supposed, their Dedan to be 
one of the neighbouring islands in the Persian Gulf, pro- 

* [It it not easy to see why this route should pots through Lcuke Komc, 
such direction being less circuitous in the case of the first-mentioned route, 
from Arabia Felix to Petra. Teasisl.] 

2 o 2 
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bably one of the Bahrein islands. (See vol. i. p. 434.) 
With regard to the direction of the route from Gerra to 
Tyre, we have no certain information. I have made it pass 
directly through the middle of the great Arabian desert, and 
perhaps I am justified in so doing by the passage above 
quoted from Isaiah. The modem route is from Hedjaz 
through the f(?rtile plain of Nedjed, due west to Mecca, or 
the ancient Macoraba. According to Seetzen (Monatl. 
Corresp. Sept. 1813, p. 244,) it occupies the caravan thirty 
days, and passes tlirough several villages, whereas the route 
to Medina is all desert. In this case the route would here 
join that of Yemen, and consequently, though longer, would 
be less dangerous. 

4. The route to Egypt, particularly Memphis, (see vol. 
i. p. 361,) requires no explanation, as the commercial in- 
tercourse between tliat country and Phoenicia admits of no 
doubt whatever. 

5. The route by which the Phoenicians traded with Ar- 
menia and the Caucasus, (see vol. i. p. 368,) is no where 
determined. But as these countries were well peopled and 
civilized, there was in all probability no general route, indi- 
vidual merchants being at liberty to choose their own way. 

II. ROUTES OF THE BABYLONICO-PERSIAN CARAVANS. 

A. Routes leading to Western Asia. 

1 . Route from Lydia to Susa in Persia : there can be no 
doubt of its existence, as Herodotus (v. 52) mentions both 
the direction and the number of stations. (See vol. i. p. 426.) 
Some mistake, however, seems to have crept into the text, 
for the whole amount of stations is said to be a hundred and 
eleven, whereas eighty-four only are specified. Whether 
this be owing to the inadvertence of Herodotus himself, or 
his transcriber, it is impossible to say. 

2. Route from Babylon to Phoenicia : no where positively 
laid down, and perhaps there were several. We have two 
reasons, however, for presuming it to have passed through 
Palmyra. In the first place, because that was the most ob- 
vious direction, otherwise the caravan would have been 
obliged to make a large circuit to the north, or else have to 
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cross an extensive desert entirely without water ; and on 
the other hand, we know Palmyra to have been a very 
ancient city, and that from its position it could scarcely 
have had any other original destination, than to serve as a 
resting-place to the caravans. (8ee vol. i. p. 3f>6.) The 
route then led to Thapsaous, an im{>ortant eoniniercial town 
on the Euphrates, which it crossed at Circesium, and sub- 
sequently took a southerly direction through the Median 
wall to Babylon. 

3. Route irom Babylon to Syria ; precisely determined 
by Strabo, p. 1()S4. This was (‘xchisively a caravan-route, 
for none but a larg(‘ body of merchants could undertake 
such a journey, as it j)assed directly through the h<‘art of 
the Mesopotamian des(»rt, and wjis inh^stc'd by roving 
hordes of robbers, who h*vied a toll on all passeng(‘rs. It 


trav(?rsed Syria, as far as AntluMiiusias, wh(*r(» it crossed the 


Euphrates ; from hence it proceeded through Bambyca to 
Edessa ; and afterwards, at a distanc(‘ of thr(‘e days’ journey 
from the river, it ])ass(‘d through the stepp(‘s inlmbited by 
the Scenites, or nomads, and wIutc wvvv, sonu* cistenus of 


water, to th(‘ town of Seem* on the fronti(Ts of Babylon, and 
about eighteen scha*ns, or sev(»nty-five mil(‘s, distant from 
Seleucia on the Tigris. This route was probably fn*quented 
by the Pbamicians ; but as Strabo quotes no authorities on 
the point, it is Impossible to ascertain how long it liad been 
in use ; no doubt, howev(*r, it was from very early times. 


It. Jidufes leading to Eastern Asia, 

1. Route from Babylon and Susa to India : may be con- 
sidered as forming but one single route, as the road betwe^en 
the two cities was much frequented, and the intermediate 
countries well peopled, and in a high state of civilization. 
(Arrian, iii. 10; see vol. i. 419.) From hence, however, 
the route to the countries situate on the Indus, could not 
take a direction full cast without having to pass through 
the great desert between Persis and Media; it therefore 
proceeded due north of the desert, through the latter coun- 
try, and was consequently, for the former part of its course, 
identical with the royal road, mentioned by Herodotus, on 
the left bank of the Tigris, leading into Asia Minor. Near 
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the Median frontier it joined the direct route to India, the 
pnncipal stations of which have been enumerated by Strabo 
and Pliny. Now, as both these writers derived their inform- 
ation from earlier sources, Strabo from Eratosthenes, and 
Pliny from the companions of Alexander, that is, from Ba- 
ton and Diognetus, who were attached to the royal army in 
the capacity of geographers, itinerum dimcnsores^ 

we cannot therefore doubt either the direction or the anti- 
quity of the route before us. It is, nevertheless, frequently 
difficult to assign the exact position of certain places, owing 
to the corruption of the numbers in the MSS. and the very 
defective state of our modern charts of these countries. The 
reader may, however, advantageously consult Mannert, vol. 
V. part ii. 

On leaving Mesopotamia, the route went directly cast, in 
about 36° N. lat. to Ecbatana, the capital of Media, (Ptol. 
i. 22,) and from thence by Rages to the Caspian Gates 
(llvXai Katfirtot). Every thing that came from Western Asia 
to the east, must necessarily pass through these gates, be- 
cause on the north the way was blocked up by the Hyrca- 
nian mountains and their barbarous inhabitants, while to- 
wards the south began the desert. It is, therefore, important 
to ascertain the position of this pass. Its exact situation 
will be found in the Caspian mountains, which at this point 
divide Media from Aria, in 35° N. lat. and 52° E. long. 
(Compare Mannert, vi. ii. 175, with Rennells chart.) Ac- 
cording to Pliny, (vi. 17,) it was a very narrow defile, about 
eight Roman miles in length, cut through the rocks. 

From the Caspian pass, the high road led by the follow- 
ing places : Hecatompylos in Parthia, Alexandria in Aria, 
Prophthasia in the country of the Drangi, Arachotus and 
Ortospana, to the Indus. With regard to these stations, the 
account of Eratosthenes, as preserved by Strabo, (p. 782 — 
1053,) agrees perfectly with that of Beton and Diognetus 
in Pliny (vi. 17, 21) ; though they occasionally differ as to 
their respective distances; and therefore it is not always 
easy to aetermine their real position. As far as concerns 
the whole length of the route from the Caspian pass to the 
Indus, the difference between the two is not material, as 
may be seen in the following comparison of the several dis- 
tances mentioned bv both writers : — 
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Hecatompylos 

Flint. 

R. 

133. 

Strabo. 

StmJia, 

1960 


B MHti, 

245. 

Alexandria in Aria 

566. 

4530 


5661. 

Prophthasia 

199. 

1600 

MM 

200 

Arachotus 

515. 

4120 

MM 

515. 

Ortospana 

250. 

2000 

MMI 

250. 

Alexandria 

Peucela on the Indus 

50. 

227. 

1000 


125. 

Geographical miles, 

1940. 

388. 

15210 


1901J. 

380. 


This variation is too trifling to aflect tlie general accuracy 
of the account ; though not much stress is to be laid on this 
circumstance ; for even Pliny has already observed, that the 
manuscripts of his time varied in their determination of 
places, as we still find to be the case in the modern copies. 
(See Salmas. Exercit. in Plin. p. 556.) Moreover, the sum 
total of 380 geogr. miles appears too much ; for, as these 
places are laid down in our present maps, the distance 
scarcely exceeds 300. Our geographical knowledge, how- 
ever, of this part of the world is not yet sufficiently uccumte 
to enable us to determine every one of the admeasurements 
with correctness. 

The first station is Hecatompylos, the capital of Parthia ; 
its situation, however, cannot be precisely ascertained, owing 
to our uncertainty respecting the distances. Its name, sig- 
nifying “ a hundred gates,’’ is evidently Greek, and accord- 
ing to Polybius, (x. 28,) was derived from the circumstance 
of a hundred roads meeting in that place. It must, there- 
fore, have been an important mart for the carrying trade. 

The second principal station is Alexandria in Aria, as far 
as which, Strabo expressly informs us, the route was one 
and the same all the way, but that her it separated into two 
branches, one of which led to Bactria, and the other, with a 
southerly direction, into India. It would be desirable to 
ascertain the position of this town with sufficient accuracy ; 
all that we have to guide us, however, is the bare informa- 
tion, that Alexandria was situate 566 miles to the east of 
Hecatompylos, and on the banks of the river Arius, (Plin. 
vi, 23,) which flowed into a lake of the same name (now 
called 2iere). We must, therefore, look for it on the north 
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or north-east of this lake ; and, indeed, as Strabo describes 
the route to be perfectly straight as far as this place, and 
almost under the same parallel as the Caspian passes, we 
may possibly identify it with the ancient capital Artacoana, 
or the modem Herat. From hence the route proceeded 
with a southerly inclination to Prophthasia, in the country 
of the Drangi, which is either the present Zarang, or at 
least in its neighbourhood ; and as both our authors agree 
in making its distance from Alexandria amount to nearly 
200 miles, we shall be less liable to commit serious error, in 
assigning its probable situation. The next stage we come 
to is the town of Arachotus, in the country of the same 
name, which seems to be preserved in the modern appella- 
tion of Arocage ; nevertheless, its real position cannot ex- 
actly be determined ; nor, without a better knowledge than 
we now possess of the country itself and its inhabitants, will 
it be easy to explain why the road up to this place should 
make such a sharp turn to the south. This sudden inclina- 
tion, however, ceases after passing Arachotus, where the 
road again winds to the north, in its course towards Ortos- 
pana and Alexandria. The latter town, from its situation 
at the foot of that mountain range, was also called Alexan- 
dria ad Paropamisum ; and was formerly supposed to be the 
same with the modern Kandahar; but the researches of 
modern geogmphers have concurred to make it probable 
that Ortospana itself is the ancient Alexandria, distant about 
fifty miles south of Kandahar. (See Mannert, vol. v. part 
ii. p. 85.) It was an important commercial town, on ac- 
count of the route from Bactria terminating there, and its 
being a place where three roads met U BaKrptay rplodos). 
From hence the Indian route proceeded across the river 
Choes, to Peucela and Taxila, where it was usual to pass 
the Indus. 

III. ROUTES TO BACTRIA AND SAMARCAND. 

1. Route from Western Asia to Bactria : the same as the 
Indian route as far as Alexandria in Aria, at which place it 
turned off into Bactria, a distance of 3000, or, according to 
another reading, 2870 stadia (about 375 or 358 English 
miles respectively) ; and from thence it proceeded 5000 
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stadia (or 625 miles) further to the borders of Central Asi% 
or Great Tartary, inhabited by the Issedones and Massa* 
getae. (Strabo, p. 782.) 

2. Route from Bactria to India ; considered by Stmbo 
(p. 1053) merely as a continuation of the preceding, so that 
it might also be frequented by merchants who had come from 
Media, by way of the Caspian pass as far as Alexandria in 
Aria, and wished to avoid the mor(3 circuitous southern route. 
From Bactria the road went southwards over the mountains 


of Paropamisus, and at Ortospana formed a junction with the 
other Indian route, from which circumstance that place was 
called the Bactrian Trivium. We may understand this ap- 
pellation to mean, that in addition to the two roads hjading 
to India and Bactria, there was also a third, which 1 (m 1 to the 
southern parts of 4lie Indus. (See vol. i. p. 424.) Tliis, 
however, is nothing more than a conj<»cture, and even with- 
out having recourse to such a supposition, w'C can easily 
imagine how a real trivium might have been formed at Or- 
tospana, when we consider that plac(? as tluj C(?ntral point 
where the three roads to India, Bactria, and Western Asia, 


met together. 


3. Iiout(} from Bactria to IJttle Bucharia and S(U‘ica : 


authenticated by a passage in Ctesias, where he spcjaks of 
Indian caravans from Little Thibet (already quoted and ex- 
plained in vol. i. p. 425). The same ptissage also confirms 
in the most satisfactory mann(?r the existence of a tmding 
intercourse b(?tween the neighbouring inhabitants of Bactria 
and Upper India, and justifi<*s my ins(irtion of a correspond- 
ing commercial route? in the map. This route joined the 
one from India, and the principal station for both was in the 
neighbourhood of the Stone Tower, mentionc^l above, p. 290, 
of this volume. With respect to the route from Serica to 
the Ganges, I have only been able to trace it by conjectural 
evidence. 


C. Commercial Route through Central Asia- 

This route, which proceeded from the Greek establish- 
ments on the Black Sea, over the Ural mountains to the 
country of the Argippajans, or Calmucks of Great Tartary, 
is founded on the accounts of Herodotus, and particularly a 
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passage in his fourth book, (c. 24,) which has been sufficient- 
ly explained in this volume, p. 22, 23. In the map I have 
continued this route beyond the frontier of the Issedones, as 
we have already shown that extensive and highly commercial 
nation to have been in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Seres; with whom an active trading intercourse was always 
maintained. That an exchange of the merchandise as well 
of Eastern as of Southern Asia, might very well take place 
in the country of the Issedones, will be evident enough when 
we consider that nation to have extended from Serica on the 
east, to the Jaxartes on the south, where, as we have seen 
from Strabo, the caravan-route from India terminated. Be- 
sides, how could Herodotus have acquired any tolerable 
knowledge of the various nomad tribes inhabiting Sogdiana, 
unless some kind of commercial intercourse had existed be- 
tween them ? 


SEA VOYAGES. 

The navigation of the Asiatic seas in former times, as far 
as we are able to ascertain its character, was confined to the 
Arabian and Persian Gulfs, and the Indian Ocean. The 
doubts which have been raised as to the practicability of 
these voyages, fall to the ground when we consider the 
various circumstances concurring to render them easy ; in 
the first place, the voyages themselves were almost wholly 
along the coast, or, at all events, there was no occasion to 
get out of sight of land ; and secondly, the distances were 
moderate ; add to this the peculiar facilities afforded by the 
monsoons. The direction of these periodical winds, in that 
part of the Indian Sea now under consideration, is south- 
west in summer, and north-east in winter ; the same order, 
but slightly varied, obtains also in the Arabian and Persian 
Gulfs, where they blow alternately from the north in sum- 
mer, and from the south during a part of the winter. A 
single glance at the map will be sufficient to show how ex- 
tremely favourable this peculiarity must have been to voy- 
ages made to and from the Indian peninsula, at different 
seasons of the year. The particular routes by sea are laid 
down on the map, and are as follow : 1. Frcan the Arabian 
Gulf 2. From Arabia Felix to India. 3. From the Per- 
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sian Gulf also to India. To what has been already advanced 
in the body of this work, I have now only to add, that the 
general destination of these voyages was the Indian port of 
Barygaza, (Baroach,) which still continued to be the princi- 
pal one in the time of the Periplus. Besides this, Pattala 
also, situate in the Delta of the Indus, appears to have been 
from the earliest times a place of considerable importance ; 
and is represented as such in the expedition of Alexander. 
The further navigation from this port to Taprobane or Cey- 
lon, as well as the eastern coast of the peninsula to tne 
mouth of the Ganges, was very probably close along shore, 
and therefore need not have been specified on the map. 
The passage across the Bay of Bengal to Chryse, is given 
from the accounts contained in the Periplus. 

Though, for reasons already mentioned in the foregoing 
appendix, we do not feel ourselves authorized in assigning 
such a remote antiquity to the commercial routes laid <lown 
by Brehmer, after the determinations of Ptolemy, as that 
scliolar attached to them ; it will nevertheless be as well to 
furnish the reader with a comparative sketch of my own map, 
and that which Brehmer has subjoined to the first volume 
of his work. These routes, both in their general course and 
destination, are the same with those which have been here- 
tofore pointed out, after other authorities, in iny earlier 
maps ; only their number has been augmented, and the di- 
rection of particular routes occasionally varied ; which was 
a natural consequence of Brehmer s founding his conclusions 
exclusively on Ptolemy. I shall here present them in the 
same order as my own. 

1. Commercial routes of Arabia. Brehmer agrees with 
me in making Yemen, Gerra, and Petra, the principal marts 
of the Arabian land-trade ; and in connecting them together 
by routes, similar to those of my own map. He mentions, 
however, some other routes traversing the interior of Arabia 
to certain towns called by Ptolemy, Carman, Itala, Thumna, 
and Maepha, of which I can meet with no precise inform- 
ation in the authorities I have consulted. 

2. Babylonian routes to Arabia and Phoenicia; repre- 
sented by Brehmer as running due east from Petra to Baby- 
lon, Ter^on, and Gerra, and in a northerly direction from 
Petra to Palmyra, Thapsacus, and Trapezus on the Black 
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Sea ; and again, from Babylon to Gerra. No direct route 
from Tyre and tiie other Phoenician cities is specified. 

3. Babylonian routes to Eastern Asia. That which went 
from Babylon and Susa through Ecbatana and the Caspian 
passes, as well as the one leading to Aria, Ortospana, etc., 
corresponds generally with my own. On the other hand, 
Brehmer introduces another commercial route through Car- 
mania to Gedrosia, of which I have not been able to disco- 
ver any indication. 

4. The route through Central Asia, he represents as lead- 
ing from the city Tanais, across the narrow strip of land be- 
tween the Caspian and Aral Seas, to Maracanda and Bactria. 

5. Indian commercial routes; from Bactria to Taxila; 
from Ortospana to Taxila ; from Ortospana to Pattala ; and 
subsequently from Pattala to Barygaza and Soana on the 
Ganges ; from Taxila to Delhi ; from Bucephala on the 
Hydaspes, to Uzene, Tagara, Plutana, and Masalia (Masu- 
lipatam on the Coromandel coast). 

6. Routes to Serica ; one from Bactria, by Tashkend, to 
the Stone Tower; another from Taxila due north to the 
same place ; and a third from the Ganges, also in a north- 
erly direction to the same tower: of this last-mentioned 
route, however, only a portion can be ascertained. 

7. The sea voyages from the Arabian and Persian Gulfr, 
the former from Yemen and the latter from the Bahrein 
islands, as laid down by Brehmer, correspond with those in 
my own chart. He has not, indeed, specified any particu- 
lar route to the peninsula beyond the Ganges; but has 
merely pointed out the place of departure for vessels trading 
to Chiyse. 


THE END. 


MNN CHILDS AND SON. 
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Altaic range of mountains in south of Si* 
beha, 4. not without gold, 28. impcr* 
fectly knoT^n to the ancients, 29. 

Arabia^ its ancitmt Phoenician trade, 347. 
its natural features and productions, ih. 
Arabia Felix, 348. its spici^, ib. gold 
and precious stones, 349. the chief seats 
of its commerce, 350. its frankincense, 
351. the Midianitea, 353. the Idu- 
means, ih. routes of Arabian commerce, 
355. mentioned by the prophet Isaiah, 
357. Arabia Petreea, 358. Arabian 
sheep, 364. 

Ano, region of Upper Asia, 162. Arinna 
and Medes originally same race, ib. 
character of the country, 163, 164. 

Armens, an extensive country of Western 
Asia, 87. subject to the Persians, ib. 
its climate and productions, ib. govern* 
ment and commerce of the people, 88 . 
trade with Phoenicians, 368. 

Amdn, his records of Persians valu- 
able, 53. 

Artorerxer, king of Penia, 228. re- 
volt of the satraps iit his reign, (b, 

Asia, its prominence in the history of the 
world, 1 . its geographical position, pro- 
ductions, &c., 2, 3, 10, ib. its moun- 
tains, 3. its rivers, 5. Ps natural divi- 
sions, 6 — 12 . to what extent known to 
the Greeks, 50. 

Asia Minor, as part of Persian empire, 
65 — 81. theatre of almost all the wars 
between nations of Europe and of Asia, 

65. possessed by various tribes, ib. not 
completely subdued by the Persians, 

66 . then contained ten provinces, ib. 

originally divided by Darius in four 
ntrapies, ib. 6 redan cities of Asia 
Minor not subject to Pernans, sa- 
trapy of Lydi^ 67 — 70. of Caria, 70, 
71. of Mysia, or PhtTgia on the Hel- 
lespont, 71. of Great Phrygia and Great 
Cappadocia, 72—77. Paralagonia, 78. 
Lyma, 80. Pam{diylia, ib, Ci&U, ib. 
VOL. II. 2 H 


BahyUmia, the emporium of Western 
Asia, 24. the Babylonians a poweiful 
nation at tho time when the Persian 
empire was founded, 59. more ancient 
than the Lydians, 60. the extent of their 
dominion not easily defined, 16 . tboy 
attained a higher degree of civilization 
than the Medea, 61. over what pro- 
vinces their dominion extended, ib. how 
long they held it, tb. a separate sa- 
trapy, 86 . trade with Phoenicians, 364, 
366. progress of agriculture, 371. city 
of B^yUm, ib, description of Baby- 
lonia, 372. Euphrates, 6, 64, 372. Tigris, 
373. canals and lakes, ifr. lakes formed 
by Alexander, 376. fertility of tlie 
country produced by irrigation, 378. 
building materials, 379. bitumen, t 6 . 
favouraole position of the country, 3€K). 
language of tlie Babylonians, 381. ear- 
liest tradition, t 6 . Jewish annals, 382. 
Chaldeans, ib, great cities, how formed, 
384. their population, 385. ruins of 
Babylon, 386. the city as described hs 
Herodotus, 387. modem accounts, 389 . 
the Birs Nimrod, 394. date of its erec- 
tion, 395. epoch of Semiramis, 396. of 
Nebuchadnezzar, ib, conquest of Cy- 
rus, 397. Alexander, ib. agreement of 
ancient and modem writers, 398. hang* 
ing gardens of Babylon, 403. scene of 
Alexander*! death, 404. Babylonian 
architecture, 405. inscriptions, 407. the 
Babylonian-Ghaldcan empire, 409. as* 
trology and the priest class, 410. com- 
merce, 413. dr^ ib, Bagdad, 414. 
ancient luxury, articles of trade, 417« 

of dress, 418. commerce with Persia, 
419. trade in precious stones, 420. in 
dogs, 421. in dyeing materials, 422. 
commercial route to India, 423* Sericiy 
424* road from Sardis to Susa, 428- 
Armenian trade, 429. navigation of thi 
Euphrstot, of the Persian 
I. voyage of Kearehuif 431. Oeii^ 
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433, 438. Tyliis and Arados, 434. Ba> 
bylonian navigation in time of Isaiah, 
438. pearl Asheries of Persian Gulf, 444. 
Ceylon, 445. direction of the Indian 
trade, tb. difficulties attending naviga* 
tion o( Persian Gnlf^ 447. its decline, 
448. 

Sacirat its importance in histonr of an> 
cient commerce, 24, 424. not the same 
as Zariaspa, 106. original seat of re- 
ligion of Zoroaster, 238. 

BactrUma^ territory of Western Asia, 24. 
165, 166. its commerce, ib» known in 
modem times as Balkh, 167. its an- 
tiquity, 

Bin Nimrod, ruins of temple at Babylon, 
394. time of its erection, 395. is the 
temple of Bel, 399. description given 
by Herodotus, ib. Mosaic account of 
“Tower of Babel,” 400. modem in- 
vestigation, 401. Nebuchadnezzar, 402. 

Biitoon, ancient monuments of, 144. 

Biihynia, province of Asia Minor, 72. its 
western region attached to Persian 
satrapy of Myaia, ib, features of the 
country, 79. how far under the power 
of Persia, ib, 

Camhyaet, king of Persia, 222. conquered 
Egyipt, ib, testimony of Herodotus and 
Ctosias, f5. 

Cape of Good Hope, discovery of pas- 
sage to East Indies ruuudi 22. effected 
great changes in Asiatic commerce, ib, 

Cqppadoc^ a country of Asia Minor, 72. 
Its limits, 74. Great Cappadocia, t6. 
not completely subject to Persia, ib,, 75. 
the country poor and ill cultivated, ib, in- 
habitants c^ed by the Persians Leuco- 
Syrt, A. Cappadocia on the Pontus, 74. 
anerwards ciuled Poutus, 76. contained 
variety of tribes, ib, how far under the 
authority of Persia, i'6. the Heniochi, ib. 
the Chalybians, ib. the Tibareni, 77. 
scat of the slave trade, 367. 

Caravamerais, buildings for the recep- 
tion of travellers in ffie East, 20. their 
ndue, 24. route of Phcsnician cara- 
vans, 353. 

CurdmfU, tribe of ancient Mesopotamia, 

CPria, province of Asia Minor, 70. as a 
•atiapyof the Persian empire,^., 71. 
how occupied, 70. its orginal inhabit- 
ants, ib, voluntarily submitted to the 
Peniaiis, ib, 

Canmmia, province of Persian empire, 
172. a satrapy by itself, ib. &ce of the 
country, ib, 

Cofibape, colony of Tyre, 300. time of its 
estsbluhinent uncertain, 311. towns of 
its territory, 322. 

I, tito ScUly islaiids* 321. trade 
hktiiL332. 


CoMcatut, mountain range of Asia, 4* pro- 
duces gol^ 27. dialects of its region, 47. 

CeUmtB, capital city of Phrygia, 73. the 
usual rendence of the Persian satrap, t5. 

Chaldtti, tribe of ancient Mesopotamia, 
87. period of their conquest of Baby- 
lonia, 383. their origin, ib, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, ib, Babylonian-Chaldean em- 
pire, 409. why the term Chaldean 
applied to tlie priests, 410. 

Ckalybiant, nation of Asia Minor, 76. 
celebrated for silver mines, 77. their 
manners and customs, ib, 

Cilieia, extensive district of Asia Minor, 
80. its fertility, ib. Tarsus, ib, uncer- 
tainty attending limits of the country, 
and the extent to which under the do- 
minion of Persia, 81. 

Cinnamon, esteemed by ancients, 43. 

Cobi, desert of, 3, 5. 

CoicAi, a rude tribe of ancient Mesopo- 
tamia, 87. 

ColosM, city of Phrygia, 74. 

Commerce of Asiatic nations, its uni- 
formity, 19. necessity for caravans, ib. 
river navigation inferior to that of Eu- 
rope, ib. caravanserais, 20. highways, 
ib, affected by political changes, 21. 
discovery of passage round Cape of 
Good Hope effected great changes, 22. 
commerce of the south of Asia, 23. its 
chief seats, 24, 25. articles of com- 
merce, 25—^. influence of language cm 
commerce, 44. trade of India, 182. sea 
trade of Phoenicians, 325. their land 
trade, 341. Babylonian commerce, 413. 

CoUon, 37, 38. 

Crcceue, king of Lydia, his conquests, 60. 

Cteeiae, value of his Persian historv, 54-^ 
57. his account of the Indians, 182. 

Cypftu, a province of Tyre, 305. its cities, 
311. 

Cyme, Cores, or Khooeroo, first great 
monarch of Persian empire, 59. date of 
his supremacy, ib, partial obscurity in 
which his history is involved, tb. prin- 
cipal nations of Asia at that time, ib, 
snccessively overthrew the Median, 
Babylonian, and Lydian dynasties, 61. 
his tomb at PasamdiK 141. city bear- 
ing his name, 171. his original name 
Agradates, 217. his expeditions, ib, his 
diroositioD of the emp^ at his death, 
222. his appointment of the magi, or 
priest caste, 250. 

CyeieoMt a colony of Miletus, 71. 

Daauuene, ci^ of Syria, 83. probably the 
reaidence of thesatnwof C^e-Syna, 

Daniel the ]ux>^et, 409. his accounts re* 
ferrin|^ to Babylonian-Chaldean em- 
pire, d. to the liagians, 41L 

Darimt Byetapie, the neatest the Per- 
sian lungs, 62 . legiwsystma of tribute 
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organised first in bis feign, ib, and first 
attempt to divide the empire into sa« 
trapies, 226. revolts of lonians in his 
reign, 69. his tomb, 128. his share in 
assassination of Smerdis, 223* efifect of 
his reign on the form of government, 
225. made Susa his chief residence* ff>. 
Gustasp said to be D. Hystaspis, 238. 
this not probable, 239. 

Diamonda^ 34~-36. 

Doris, a district of Caria, in Asia Minor, 
70. the Doric colonies, 71. 

Drettf materials of ancient, 37 — 42. of 
figures in ruins of Persepolis, 107. of 
Persian kings, 115. Babylonian dress, 
413, 418. 

Ecbatanat capital of ancient Media, IGO. 
its royal palace, ib. its situation, 161. 
remains, ib, 

Effyptf its ancient trade with th<^ Phee- 
nicians, 361. manner of intercourse, ib. 

Ephema^ city of Ionia, 69. 

Etthtr^ book of, contains true picture of 
Persian court, 63, 55. spt^aks of Persian 
edicts in various languages, 57. nuro* 
ber of the Persian satrapies mentioned 
in it, 63. thos<^ who stood in Uie king’s 
gates,” 102. hangings of palaces, 113. 
Uie king's footstool. 111. festivals, 122. 
the Magians, 251. the Persian harem, 
256. 

Euphrateiy great river of Asia, 6. divides 
toe Persian empire in two, 64. course 
of the river, 372* canals, 373. lakes, 
375. its conjunction with the Tigris, 

377. abundance of palms on its shores, 

378. navigation of toe river, 429. 

Ezekiel, the prophet, his references to 

Phccnician commerce, 341, 346. to seats 
of Arabian trade, 350. to trade of Egypt, 
360. 

Beta, book of, contains edicts of Persian 
kings, 53. reference to Persian Chron> 
iclcs, 56. notice of Syria, 83. customs of 
Persian court, 104. 

f, Persian historical poet, 57. 

Fttrt, ancient trade in, 42. 

OadM. city of ancient Spain, 317. time of 
its foundation, 318. its importance in 
Phcenician commerce, 331. 

GoMjwt, river of India, 6. 

Gedrveia, rude country subject to Persia, 
on coast of Indian oVcao, 173. toe pro- 
ductions of toe soil, ib, inhabitants, 174. 
modem Balloochees, 175. 

Gerrha, a Chaldean city, 433. Strabo’s 
account of it, 438. its ancient commerce, 
4 ^. 

GtM *md mheTf abundance of in Central 
Asia, 26. in what districts found, 26— 
3^ trade of the Lydians in gold, 6S. 
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silver mines of toe Chalybiaitt, 76. how 
toe Indians obtained gold, 18U. gold 
of Thasos, 211. Phoenician trade in 
gold and silver, 328. gold of Arabia 
Felix, 349. of desert of Gobi, 425. 

Ouela^, an Eastern monarch to whom 
Zoroaster has addressed most of his 
writings, 237. residtHl at Bacira, 2:48. 
not the same as Darius Hystaspis, 239. 
his kingdom, 240. 

BaUeamauuM, town of Doris, in Asia 
Mini»r, 70. 

Ilmioehif tribe of ancient Cappadocia, 76, 

Uero€U4m, value of his testimony in Per- 
sian history, 54. tlie niinuUmess of his 
details accounted for, fjO. his account 
of toe Persian satrapies, 62. of India 
and its inhabitants, 192 — 196. of early 
Persians, 213. of Babylon, 

Highways, ancient Asiatic, 20. 

Uyreania, district of Central Asia, 165. 

Idumeans, nation of northern Arabia, 353. 
their trade with the Pluenictans, ib. 
Petru, 354. 

Imaus, toe modem Belur-tag or moun* 
tains of Cashgar, 5. 

India, Persian, 178. limits of the country, 
179. toe account Ctesios gives of the 
inhabitants, ]8<3. their ( umtnercc, 184. 
CasUmlr, 185. vale of, 186. countries 
west of the Indus, 187. kingdom of 
Oabtil, 190. the Arabitae, 191. Hindc, 
193. account Herodotus gives of Indi- 
ans, 192 — 196. the Padni, 194. canni- 
bals, 195. the expe<lition of Alexander, 
1%. the l^anjab, ib, its condition in 
time of Alexander, 198. manners, dec. 
same then os now, 199. Nysa, ib. rr^pitb- 
lican governments, 2U(\ 201. Brach- 
mans or Bramins, ib. toe Rajpof)t8, 202. 
constitution of the Seikhs, 203, war- 
like character of Nortliom India, 205. 
toe Brahmans in toe time of Aleanm- 

der, ib, 

Indus, great river of Southern Asia, 6. 
Delta of, 193. 

Ionia, so called from its Gredan colonies 
of Ionian origin, 69. as a Persian pro- 
vince not distinguishiMl from toe rek of 
Lydia, ib, splendour of its towns, ib, 
lonians rivals of the Phceniclaiis in com- 
merce, ib. toe renublicon form of govern- 
ment not efiaced by the power of Per- 
sia, ib. 8omc|imes engaged on the side 
of Uie Persians, ib. revolted in reign of 
Darius Hystaspis, and burnt city <h 8ar- 

des, ib. toe commercial cities of Ionia 
suffered to retain partial ffeedom under 
the Persians, ib. what toe form of thebr 
govenunent, 70. 

hmgaagu, of Asia, how dbriritailed glw- 
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gnipliictUy* 44. the Phrygian, 45. the 
OrroiaD, spoken in great cities of Asia 
Minor, A* the Semitic, ib, its dialects, 46. 
the Persian dialects, ib, the Zend, Pehl- 
▼i, and Farsi dialects, 47. the number 
mid variety of ancient dialects, 47, 46* 
vrhy ceased to be spoken, 49. 

JJbanut, mountain chain of Syria, 82. 
Valley of, t&. Anti-Libanus, ib, 

Lyeaonia, in Asia Minor, 72. was a steppe 
impregnated with salt, 74. 

Xyrta, district of southern coast of Asia 
Minor, 80. but partially subject to the 
Persians, ib, the form of government, ib, 

Lydiantt a powerful nation of Asia Minor, 
60. Conquests of CrcBSUS, *6. Lydia, 
the richest Persian satnipy of Asia 
Minor, 67. Sardes, capital of Lydia, 
ib, the Lydians inventors of the art of 
coining money, 68. the first to provide 
places of public entertainment for fo- 
reigners, ib, laxity of public morals, ib, 
not a scafiEuing people, ib, their trade 
in gold, Ac., ib, district of Ionia, G9, 70. 

Afommes, ancient tribe of Mesopotamia, 87. 

Magianif the priest-caste in religion of 
Zoroaster, 221. a Median race, 223. 
their offices, 247. their influence, 248. 
their order established as early as 
Cyrus, 249. their doctrines designated 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians, 

251. their share in the royal councils, 

252. their establishment in .Babylonia, 
410. their influence, 411. 

Marceanda^ its ancient commercial im- 
portance, 24. modem Samarcand, 169. 
a chief mart of Asiatic commerce, 170. 

MwaysieBt a pastoral nation of Eastern 
Asia, 26. possessed abundance of gold, 
29. and of brass, but no iron, 32. 

a meat nation of Ancient Asi^ 
nearly fulled to the Persians, 59. their 
empire more ancient than that of the 
Lydians, 60. limits of their empire not 
easily defined, ib. a variety of nations 
subject to them, ib, their government 
one of satrapies, ib. their mode of col- 
lecting tribute, 61. their religion the 
Magian, ib, their courts, what re- 
gions their empire embraced, ib,, 158. 
^ Median horses, »5. Ecbatana capital 
of Media, 160. to what people the term 
Medes applied, 208. the influence of 
the Medes on the Persians, 221. the 
Medo-Periian monarchy, ib, the Ma- 
gians, 247. 

a vast region of Western 
Asta, so dUlod from its situation be- 
tween the two great riveis Tigris and 
Snplomtes, 84. this appellation not 
known to the Persians, 85. the natural 
ffiatuies and productions of the country, 
ib, its chief townii ib, district of Baby* 


Ionia, 86. tribe of the Cardnchi, ib, the 
Chaldfei, 87. the Phssiiuii and Taodii, 
ib. the Macrones, ib, the Colchi, ib, the 
Mosynieci, ib, the Chslybes, ib. Arme- 
nia, ib., 88. 

MilBius, a Grecian city of Caria, in Asia 
Minor, 70. its opulence, ib. its colonies 
and fleets, ib. colony of Cyzicus, 71. 

Monarchies, the ancient Asiatic, erected 
chiefly by nomad nations, 11. causes 
of their rise and decline, 13. their con- 
stitution, 13, 14, 15. their despotic go- 
vernments, 15, 16. 

Mongol*, trills of Central Asia, 7. not to 
be confounded with the Tartars, ib. 
their predatory habits, 12. extent of 
their power, 14. customs as conquerors, 
15. scribes of their kings, 55. 

Mountains of Asia, 3 — 5. abounding in 
precious metals, 26. Libanus, 82. Tau- 
rus, 4, 27, 84. Altaic range, 4, 28. 
Caucasus, 4, 27, 47. 

Myaia, a country in Asia Minor, 71. a 
satrapy of the Persian empire, after- 
wards called Phrygia on the Hellespont, 
ib. its inhabitants, t6. fertility of its soil, 
ib. its importance to the Persians, 

Natolia. See Asia Minor, 

Navigation, river navigation of Asia in- 
ferior to that of Europe, 19. of Phoeni- 
cians, 325. of Babylonians, 428. 

Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 383. 
epoch of his works, 396. account given 
by Josephus, 402. his father Nabopo- 
lassar, 403. 

Nehemiahf Book of, contains edicts of 
Persian kinj^ 53. notice of Syria un- 
der the Persians, 83. 

Nomad tribes of Central Asia, their ha- 
bits, &c., modified by peculiarities of the 
soil, 8. ^eir institutions, 9. their influ- 
ence, ib. nomad life almost unknown in 
Southern Asia, 11. power of nomad 
tribes, 12. 

Ophir, uncertainty of its geographical 
position, 334. a name of inde&tte use, 
335. Tyrian trade, 334. 

OxuM, or Jihoon, river of Western Asia, 
6. divided into currents for the purpose 
of irrigation, 89. 

Paetohi*, river Lydia, 27. frimishes 
gold, to. 

Paleetinc, inhabitants of, 82. character of 
their territory, ib, Libanus, ib, trade 
with Phcenicians, 362. articles of com- 
merce, ib. com of Holy Land, 363, 
Jews never at war with Phmidcians, ib. 

Palmyra, city of Syria, 82. to what period 
belongs, 3^, 365- 

country of Asia Minor, 80. its 
se a-co ss t a station for PaaisB fleets, ib. 
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Pu^hiagoma^ country of Asia Minor, 78. 
its caTtiry reckoned the best in Asia, 
•ft. never completely subdued by Pct- 
dans, tft. Sinope, a Milesian colony, tft. 

Par^etaeeni, a rude tribe of ancient Asia, 
157, 158. 

Paropamituit ancient name for the moun- 
tains of Cabul and Candahar, 5. 

PortAut, province of Persian empire, 165. 

Pa§argeuia, ruins on the plain of Persei^- 
lis, 94. meaning of the vrord, 136. its 
situation, 137. remains, 139. tomb of 
Cyrus, 140. Persian kings consecrated 
here, 143. 

PoMorgad^^ noblest of the Persian tribes, 
214. chiefly composed the king's house- 
hold, 254. ancient authors refer to them 
as ** the Persians," 255. 

Pearls^ and peart flsheries, 36, 444. 

Penepolitt a splendid city of ancient 
Persia, suppo^ to have been its me- 
tropolis, 91. obscurity attending its his- 
tory, tft. not mentioned by ancient au- 
thors till the time of its fall, tft. its 
situation, 92. ruins of the plain of Per- 
sepolis, — those with Arabic and Neo- 
Persic inscriptions, 93. those of the era 
. of the Sassanian princes, tft., 94. those 
of the old Persian period, 94. of the 
palace of Persepolis, tft. called by the 
Arabs Chchl-Menhr, ib, their situation, 
Ac., 95. description of them, 95 — 135. 
the name, Persepolis, 136. ^meral re- 
marks on its remains, 136 — -154. 

Persiantt paucity of their historical re- 
cords, 53. their historians belong chiefly 
to other nations, tft. Xenophon, Ctesias, 
Herodotus, as Persian historians, 54. 
what kind of records the Persians pos- 
sessed, 55. scribes of their kings, ib, 
their chronicles, 56. edicts in many 
languages, 57. modem records, 58. 
origin of Persian empire, 59. maintained 
its supremacy for two centuries, tft. 
Cpus their flrst king, tft., 61. their con- 
stitution at flrst crude, 62. partition of 
the empire into provinces, ib, regular 
system of tribute first constitutf^ in 
reign of Darius Hystaspis, tft. the Indus 
formed at all times the eastern bound- 
ary of Persian empire, 64. its natural 
boundaries, ib, the empire divided by 
the Euphrates, ib, Asia Minor under 
the Persians, 65 — 81. the provinces 
comprised under the general name of 
Persia, 88. ancient names of Persia, ib.^ 
89, extensively irrigated by art, 89. its 
climate and soil, Persepolis, 90— 
135. Pasaii^da, 94, 136—14^ Persian 
remains generally, 147 — 154. 

Ptnian e mj ri r s, constitution of^ 207. ori- 
cin of tJm Pezstans, tft. a diifliiict race 
srmn the Medea, 209. the Medo-PeisUn 
races, 4ft. the Zmdaretta, ift. ita aecoont 


of early history of the human race, 210, 
Jemshid said to have been their earliest 
king, 212. the Persian constitution not 
of rapid growth, tft, notice of early Per- 
sies by Herodotus, 213. their various 
tribes, 214. the Persian nation un- 
equally civilized, tft. influence of dis- 
tinction of tribe, 215. revolt of Persians 
against the Medes, tft. Cyrus, 217. his 
institutions, 4ft. collection of tribute, 
218. maintenance of dominion by 
standing armies, 219. by transplanting 
conquered nations, tft. by inducing 
feminacy in the conquered, 220. influ- 
ences which caused the Persians to 
degenerate, tft. they were chiefly in- 
structed by the Medcs, *221. the Medo- 
Persian monarchy, tft. influence of the 
Magi, tft. disposition of the empire by 
Cyrus at his dcatli, 222. Cambys(*s, tft. 
conspiracy of the Magians after hi^t 
death, 223, 224. Darius Hystaspis, 22.5. 
division of empire flrst into satrapies, 
226. Xerxes, tft. armaments against 
Europe, 227. decay of military power, 
tft. evil consequences of engaging mer- 
cenary troops, tft. revolt of the satraps, 
228. the corruption of the court; 2*29. 
supremacy of the monarch in Persian 
empire, 230. theories of government, 

231. despotism of Eastern monarchs, 

232, 233. modifying causes, tft., 234. 
religion and le^lation in ancient mon- 
archies, 235. aim of their legislation to 
restrain vice, tft. rt*ligion of Zoroaster, 
236. time of his app<!arance, 237. Ous- 
tasp not Darius Hystaspis, *238, 2.39. 
period when doctrines of Zunmster 
adopted by Persians, *249. ofilcers of the 
Persian court, 253. their numlwr, *254. 
friends or kinsmen of the kin^, tft. the 
economy of the harem, 256. its efleet 
on the succession, 257. and on public 
affairs, 258. periodical removal of royal 
households from one city to another, 
259. parks of the kings, tft. court eti- 
quette, 260. luxury of the royal table, 
%b, the chase, 261. administration of the 
provinces, tft. exaction of tribute, tft. 
expenditure of the state, 266. govern- 
ment by satraps, 269. their power, 270. 
their duties, 271. their courts, 272. royal 
scribes, 273. modes of communication 
with the provinces, ib. gradual disaf- 
fection of satraps, 274. milit^ aflairs 
of Persia, 275. early expeditions, ib* 
cavalry, 276. want of discipline, ib, 
two kinds of forces, 277. milita^ dis- 
tribution of the empire, 278. facility of 
assembling troops, tft. city ^arris^, 
279- decii^ system of reckoumg in the 
army , 2^. meroenaiy nomad triM, 281 • 
bow the foroes maintained, ib, military 
dtstinctiona, 4ft* native tfoope of tbs 
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ptorincm, 282. Uie whole force of the 
empire at times united, 283. order of 
march, 284. armies of Xerxes, 285. 

PHra, ancient city of Idumea, 354. ac- 
count of modem travellers, 

Phanamt tribe of ancient Mesopotamia, 
87. 

Phoeaa^ town of Ionia, 69. 

Phetnieianif ancient Asiatic nation, 289. 
paucity of records relating to their his- 
tory, ib. their territory, 292. city of 
Aradus, 293. Tyre and Sidon, «6. their 
internal government, 296, 299. Phoeni- 
cian colonies, 302. Cyprus, 305. source 
and direction of their colonization, 307. 
the Tyrian Hercules, *6. no difficulty 
in keeping their colonies in subjection, 
310. peri(^ of founding colonies, 311. 
Phoenicians oilen confounded with the 
Carthaginians, 313. Phoenician colonies 
in Sicily and Sardinia, 314. the Balearic 
islands, t6. settlements in Spain, 315. 
Tartessus, 316. Gades, 317. Carteia, 
t6. Malaca and Hispalis, ib. colonies 
the effect of commerce, 319. Carthage, 
322. colonies in Asia, 323. navigation 
of the Phoenicians, 325. influence of 
piracy, ib, sea trade with Greece, 326. 
trade of Greek colonies in Asia Minor, 
327. limitations of Phoenician trade 
with Greeks, ib, chief trade with Spain, 
828. abundance of gold and silver, *6. 
mode of carrying on (heir commerce, 
331. Cassiterides, 321, 332. commercial 
establishments of Africa, 333. of Arabian 
and Persian Gulfs, ib, connexion of 
Phoenicians witli the Jews, 334. trade 
with Ophir, 335. expedition of dis- 
covery, 336. their manufactures and 
land trade, 341. Tyrian dyes, 342. 
manufacture of glass, 345. branches of 
inland commerce, ^6. Arabia, 347. 
route of caravan trade, 352. Midianites, 
353. Idumeans, ib, influence of lan- 
guage on trade, 360. commerce with 
Eg^t, ib, trade in wine, 362. trade 
with Syria and Palestine, ib, Babylon, 
364. Tubal and Meshech, 367. slave 
trade, ib. Armenia, 368. 

Pkryma, on the Hellespont, Mma so 
called, 71* Great PAmid, a Persian 
satrapy, 72. antiquity and power of the 
Phrygians, ib, an amcultural people, 
their flocks, t&., 7^ capital of Phry- 
gia, Celftnn, A. 

its tendency to promote des- 
potism, 16 — 18. its absence in Europe 
the cause of greater freedom, 18. 

Ponluf, province of Asia Minor, 76. con- 
tained many tribes, ib, the Heniochi, 
^ the Chalybians, ib, the Ttbareni, 77. 

Prtoiom Hotm, 32-~36. of the Baby- 
lottiana, 4X1 pearl fisheries, 36, 444. 


Riven of Aria, 5, 6. the Indus at all 
times the eastern boundai 7 of Persian 
empire, 64. Euphrates, w, Pactolos, 
contains gold, 68. 

Sardetf capital of ancient Lydia, 67. the 
seat of the Persian satrap, ib. not dis- 
tinguished for magniflccnce, ib. its ter- 
ritory rich, ib, a commercial city, ib, 
mart for slaves, ib, reduced to ashes in 
reign of Darius Hystamis, 69. 

Satrapies, provinces of Persian empire, 
first defined in reign of Darius Hystas- 
pis, 62. the financial and territorial 
division into satrapies coincident, ib, 
value of Herodotus’s account of this 
division, t&. a catalogue of the satrapies 
may be compiled from Xenophon and 
Arrian, 63. their number as stated in 
the book of Esther, ib, satrapies of 
Asia Minor, 65 — 81. how the court of 
the satraps was maintained, 264. 

Scribes, of Persian kings, 55. of Mongol 
kings, ib, 

Siberia, 6. mines of, 28 — 32. 

Silk, ancient use of^ 38 — 40. 

Smyrna, city of Ionia, 69. 

Soydiana, northernmost province of Persia, 
167. its commerce, 168. present con- 
dition of the counti^, 169. city of Mo- 
racanda, t6. 

Sjpain, its ancient commerce with Phccni- 
cians, 315, 328. Gades, 315. Tartessus, 
316. abundance of silver and gold, 328. 
other productions, 330. 

Sipices, used in sacrifices, 43. abundance 
in Arabia, 348. cinnamon, 350, 443. 
ancient growth of and trade in frank- 
incense, 351. 

Susiana, province of Persian empire, 154. 
inhabited by the Cissii, 155. nature of 
the coimtry, ib, city of Susa, f6. its 
situation, 156. called Memnonium, 157. 

Syria, a wide region of Asia, including 
several countries, 81. indefinite use of 
the appellation Syria, ib, frequently 
interchanged with the term A88]rriat 
ib. its limits, »5., 82. sometimes included 
Palestine, 82. CoBle-Syria, A, cities of 
Syria, 83. subjection of Syria to Persia, 
ib, seems sometimes to have formed a 
single satrapy. A, at other times to have 
been divided into two governments, 
its maritime towns, 84. their state under 
the Persians, A, Phoenician trade, 363. 
natural productions of the countiy> A, 

TboeAt, tribe of Mesopotamia, 87. 

Tartars, tribe of Central Asiat 7. 

Tartessus, ancient name for district and 
town in Spain, 315. uncertainty in use 
of the name, 316. not to be oonridered 
the same as Tanhirii, 318. 

Tmntt, moontiin nngei 4. not lidi in 
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gold, 27. northern boundary of Mesopo* 
tamia, 84. 

TibaretUf tribe of ancient Cappadocia, 77. 
their territory, ib. city of Comana, ib, 
their government, ib, 

Tufritt great river of Southern Asia, 6 . 
description of the river, 372. irrigation 
of the land by its waters, 373. canals, 
t5. lakes, 375. how connected with the 
Euphrat^ 377. its entrance rendered 
inaccessible by the Babylonians, 447. 

Tjfloa and Ara^t islands of the Persian 
Gulf, 434. their productions, 411. 

TVre, city of Phoenicia, 294. besieged by 
Nebuchadnezzar, ib. taken by Alex- 
ander, 295. its temple, t5. its govern- 
ment, 296, 299. description of Tyre by 
Ezekiel, 298, 301. catalogue of its kings 
in Josephus, 299. magistrates, &c., 300. 
its colony of Carthage, ib. its mcrt^cn^ 
troops, 305. Cyprus, ib. Uie Tyrian 
Hercules, 307. Tyrian dyes, 342. 

Wooly ancient manufacture of, 41, 42. 
Indian wool, 184. wool of Syria, 363. 
of Arabia, 3^. 

Xenophon, his works relating to Persian 
history, 53. 


Xerxes, successor of Darius Hystaspis» 
king of Persia, 226. state of the empire 
during his rei^, ib., 227. decay of mili- 
tary power, 16 . effect of mercenary 
troops, ib, the nations composing his 
armies, 285. 

Zanmgeti, a rude tribe of ancient Asiat 
176. their territoty, ib, 

Zendaeeeta, collection of sacred books of 
Persians, 209. its account of the original 
seat of human race, 210. Jemsliid 
earliest of the kings, 212 . genuineness 
of the book^ 236. 

Zoroaster, religion of, 130. its teachings 
concerning the dead, 134. its wide in- 
fluence, 236. age in which Zoroaster 
appeared, 2.37. evidtmeo from his own 
works, 2 ^. lived under a despotic go- 
vernment, 242. his system, 243. its 
leading idea, 244. reigns of Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, ib. division of castes, 
246, the Magians, 247. their influ- 
ence, 248. time at which his doctrines 
adopted by Persians, 249, their m- 
dual reception by Persians, &c., &). 
how the government affected by them> 
252. 
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Alphoheta of India, 104. of the Sanscrit 
language, 105. not designed for inscrip- 
tions, lOG. 

ArcLxea^ the river, 19. 

Argippaii tribe of the, 14. account of 
them by Herodotus, t6., 32. are now 
the Calmucks, 23. their country, 24. 
their trade in furs, 30. 

Arimatpi^ ancient tribe of Northern Asia, 
16. traditions respecting them, ib. 

JirabmOt Hindu divinity, 58. figures on 
the temple of Elephanta, id, his sect 
opposed to worshippers of Buddha, 132. 
the Brahmans, unlike the Buddhists, 
must marry, 134. worship of Brahma, 
181. 

Brakmani^ caste of the, 220. their su- 
periority, ib., 223. veneration in which 
held, ih, their victory over the warrior 
caste, 236. their religious establish- 
ments, 237. their privileges, 244. their 
dutie8,245. organization of the ca8te,246. 

Bueharw, Orsat, or Tartary, 17. various 
tribes, 18. 

Buddha, Hindu deity, 65. temple of Sal- 
sette dedicated to him, ib. his statue at 
Carli, 67. temples in Ceylon, ib, estab- 
lishment of sect of Buddha, 132. its 
antiquity, 133. modem religion of 
Bud^a, 134. monastic order of priests, 
ib. expulsion of the Buddhists, 135. 

Budmi, tribe of ancient Asia, 12. their 
territory, ib, their chief city, ib, not to 
be confounded with the Geloni, ib, 
were hunting people, 27. 

Os te lsKi, Hindu dramatic poet, 188. his 
8acontala» 191. time at which he lived, 
193* has been called the Hindu Shake- 
peare, 196. his influence on the drama, 
197. ^poem Bitusanhara, 198. other 
works ofhia, 205. 

CarU, temple grotto d, 66. desaibed by 
Lord YiuenSii db. 


Castes of India, 219. the Brahmans, 220. 
the Kshatriyas, or warrior caste, ib. the 
Vaisyas, or mechanics, ib. the Sudras, 
or inferior caste, ib, this classification 
found in the laws of Menu, 242. general 
distinctions, 243. laws respecting mar- 
riage, ib. intermarriage of castes, 244. 
privileges of Brahmans, ib, Uie Ksha- 
triyas almost extinct, 246. functions of 
this caste, 247. of the Vaisyas, 248. of 
the Sudras, ib. mixed castes, 249. per- 
petuation of castes, 252. 

Ceylon, island of, 67. its rock temples, ib. 
its ancient commerce, 298, 417, Appen- 
dix XI. its pearl fisheries, 298. | 

Chalambron, pagoda of, 94. description 
of it, 95. period of its construction, 96. 

Commerce of the Scythians, 21. Greek 
cities on the Black Sea, ib, slave mar- 
kets, 22. com, ib. trade in furs, 23, 30. 
caravan trade, 24. route of Scythian 
commerce, ib, Russian caravans, 25. 
the Jugrians, 28. navigation, 32. com- 
merce of the Argippsi, ib, of the Isse- 
dones, 33. commerce of India, 265. 
account given by Arrian, 266. social 
position of merchants, ib. internal 
commerce of the country, 267. articles 
of commerce, ib, abundlance of gold 
and silver, 2^. use of coined money, 
269. precious stones, 270. pearls and 
pearl fisheries, 271. trade in ivory, ib, 
art of weaving, 272. variety of fabrics, 
ib. use of bark of trees, 274. rice, ib. 
other articles of food, ib, intoxicating 
liquors, 275. wine, ib. spices, 276. per- 
fumery, «&. female riaves* 277. trana- 
pormtion of goods, 278. caravans, ib, 
navigation, ib,, 284. intercourse by sea, 

279. commerce affected by religion, ib, 
depots and places of mercantile resort, 

280. Tag^ and Pluthana, 281. chief 
commer^ routes, 282. commerce of 
India in time of the Ptolemies, ib, want 
of enterprise, 283* foreign trade, 285. 
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trade with China, 285. route of that 
trade, 267. trade in skins, 293. in Uie 
betel-nut, id* the Sesats, 294. the Ul- 
tra-Grangetic ipemnsula, 296. trade of 
Ceylon, 298. commercial porta, 299. 
trade c£ India with Arabia and Egypt, 
300. with coast of Africa, 301. com- 
merce of Palmyra, 392, Appendix IX. 
of Ceylon, 416, Appendix A, commer- 
cial routes of ancient Asia, 450, Ap- 
pendix Xlll. 

DeoffVTy or Dowlatabad, pagodas of, 91. 
a great commercial station, 281. 

Dramat Hindu, 190. its antiquity, 192. its 
most brilliant period, 193. the Sacon- 
tala, 194. abundance of dramatic writ- 
ings, 192. Calidasa, 196. his influence 
on the drama, 197. 

EUphanta^ rock temple of, 56. Niebuhr^s 
descriptions of it, 57. antiquity of its 
representations, 61. 

EUo^i temples of, 68. described by Malet, 
%b, by Daniells, 69. the Hindu Pan- 
theon, 70. time of its construction. 71. 
plan of the temples, 73. object of their 
erection, 74. the Hindu sculpture, 75. 
inscriptions, 76, 104. 

Furtt ancient trade in, 23. market of the 
Argippasi, 30. 

Herodotu$t value of his account of the 
Scythians, 5. 

Hitopadesat Hindu fables, <K)0. “the Fa- 
bles of Pilpay,’* f6. their subjects, 
&c., ib» 

Indiantf sources of information respecting 
them, 45. their abundance, 46. isolation 
of the Hindus as a nation, 47. their 
mmital habits, ib. their antiquity, 49. 
their chronology not to be tnisted, id, 
Grecian sources of information, 50. 
monuments of Indian architecture, 51. 
labours of Englishmen, i6. Hodges, 52. 
Niebuhr, id, Gough, id. Lord Yalentia, 
53. Sir W. Jones, id. the Asiatic So- 
ciety, id. Daniells, 0. M. Langlhs, 54. 
classes of Hindu architecture, 55. rock 
temples, tb. temple of Elephauta, 56. 
NiebuhPs descriptions of it, 57. temple 
of Salsette, 64 of Carii, 66. of EUora, 
68. Hindu sculpture, 75. temples of 
MavaluMuam, 78. M aliarpha, 83, pago- 
das, 84 ardutecture of India, 85. the 
Mongols, 86. pagodas of Deogur, 91. 
ol Tanjore, 44 of Bamiseram, 92. of 
Maduim, 93. of Jaganatha, t». of Cha- 
lanibroii, 94 of Java, 98. iascriM pil- 
lais, 100. iasoriptio&s, 0* variety of 
a^habets, 104 wxitiim msMrials, 106. 

Kent tongnagea, IW* Vkmmnditya, 
2 1 


116. literature of India, 119. the Vedas, 
121. Hindu sects, 132. legislation, 136. 
code of Menu, 0. philosophy, 139. the 
Sastias, 0. sciences taught by ^e Vedas, 
141. dictionaries, 142. geography of 
Hindus, 0. astronomy, 1^. poetry, 
147. the Ramayana, 148. the Maha- 
bharata, 158. Hindu mythology, 168. the 
Puranas, 173. worship of Bmhma, 161. 
of Vishnu, 182. of Siva, 0. lyric poetry, 
185. dramatic poetry, 190. 

191. didactic poetry, 197. Sanscrit li- 
terature, 202. its antiquity, id. collec- 
tion of Hindu books by Calidasa, 205. 
reign of Vicramoditza, 2^. history 
of Hindus, 210. dearth of records, io. 
kings of Moghada or Behar, 211. un- 
certainty of Hindu chronology, 212. 
Hamilton’s researches, 0. geneslogies, 
213. Abulfazl, 214. Buddhist writings, 
216. researches of English scholars, 217. 
orijrin of tlic Indian nation, 219. castes, 
220, 244. war between the Coros and 
the Pandos, 224. original state of the 
empire, 225. its geography, 0. its capi- 
tal city, 226. different dynasties, 227. 
the kin^om of Maghada, 229. invasion 
of Alexander, 231. Uio river Palibothra, 
232. the conqueror Sandracottus, 233. 
obscurity of succeeding ages, 236. pro- 
gress of various religious sects, 237. in- 
creased knowledge of India at time of 
Roman empire, 239. early condition of 
Hindu 8taU>s, i-iO, informatioB derived 
from the Ramayana, 0. sacerdotal su- 
premacy, 241. code of Menu, 0. func- 
tions of the difl’ercnl castes, 242. multi- 
plication of castes, 250. trib^of different 
origin, 0. polygamy, its influence, 252. 
monogamy, 2^. monarchical form of 
guveniment, 255. limits to power of 
king, 256. habits of the court, 0. of- 
ficers of the rsjah, 257. government of 
townships, 258. their revenue, 0. their 
public functionaries, 259. the king, 261. 
his power and judicial authority, 0. 
how (ar the proprietor of the soil, 262. 
laws of tenure, 0. revenue of the king, 
264. taxes and custom-dues, 0. ele- 
ments of republicanism, 0. ancient 
commerce of India, 266. its internal 
trade, 267. abundant of the precious 
metals, 268, coinage, 269. prt^ious 
stones, 270. pearl fisheriei» 27 1. Ivory, 
0, manuiactute of doth Isfarici, 272. 
variety of materials used for clothing, 
274 rice, 0. other articles of fSood, 
sugar-cane, 275. intoxicating drinks, 0, 
wine, 0. 276. perflti^ 0 . nee 

of eieidmnts, 278. caravans, navi- 
gation, 0*f 284 sea-tiade, 279 * affbet 
of rdigion on commeroe. Of. gifat nmrts, 
280. Tagara and Plntlmna, 261. oon- 
meiciil routes, 282. alata of iwo in uff ee 
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in time of tine Ptolemies, 282. lack of en- 
terprise, 283. foreign trade, 285. trade 
with China, ib» how carried on, 287. 
tower of Chihel-Sutim, 288. ancient na- 
vigation of the Ganges, 281. trade in 
liuns, 293. the betel-nut, ib, the Sesats, 
294. trade of Ultra-Gangetic peninsula, 
296. trade of Ceylon, w. Indian trade 
with Arabia and Egypt, 300. with 
Africa, 301. in goldfoOBl. affinity be- 
tween the Hindus and Egyptians, 303. 
in race, ib. in political constitution, 304. 
in mythology, 305. in art, 306. in liter- 
ature, 307. m customs and manner of 
life, 308. migrations, 310. were the 
Egyptians of Hindu orig^ ? ib. the com- 
mercial routes of ancient Asia, 450, 
Appendix XIII. 

Interiptiontt ancient Hindu, 100. that at 
(^a in Behai, 101. age of inscriptions, 
103. chronology in use, ib. inscriptions 
of India not hieroglyphics, 106. are 
read from left to right, ib. Zend inscrip- 
tions of PersGpolis, 319. 

I$i 0 done$t tribe of the, 15. their customs, 
ib. their territory, 16. were not war- 
like, 33. 

Ja^anatha, pagoda of, commonly called 
Juggernaut, 93. its antiquity, ib, 

Javat antiquities of, 98. Brahmanical 
temples, ib. 

JayadifMf Hindu lyric poet, 168. the Gita 
Govin^, ib. 

Jupriantj ancient tribe on N. E. of Rug- 
sia, 28. their modern names, ib. their 
commerce, 29. 

Jurettf tribe of the, 13. fond of the chase, 
27. not the same people as the Ju- 
grians, 29. 

t of India, 107. how formed, ib. 
the Bengali, ib. the Mabratta, ib. the 
Telinga, the Hindustani, ib. the 
Sanscrit, 103, 108. 

Laws, Hindu, 136. legisktiou of the Ve- 
das, ib, code of Menu, ib. 

LUsraiure, Hindu, 119. pre-eminence of 
Sanscrit languo^, 120. the Vedas, 121. 
Hindu kw, 136. study of philosophy, 
139. the Sastras, »&. Sanscrit grammar, 
141. lack of historical works, 142. geo- 
gn^y of the Hindus, A. astronomy 
146. work of Surya Siddhanta, iS. 
works in verse, ib. poetry, 147. its in- 
fluence, ib. the Ramayana, 148. subject 
of the pom, ib. Valmiki, 158. the Ma- 
hs-bhsrata, ib. Hindu m>ihology, 167. 
the Puxanas, 173. antiquity of Hindu 
literature, 179, 202. lyno poetry, 185. 
the Mega Dots, 187. Jay^eva, 188. 
the Oita OotUm^ sA dramtio poetty, 
190. the Saco ttt aky ib. Oaltdasa, 194. 
his infrnance on the drama, 197. didac- 


tic poetry, 197. the Baghavat Gita, ib. 
Eitusanmura, 198. the Hitopadesa ox 
Fables of Pilpay,’* 200. Sanscrit H- 
terature must have belonged to a high- 
ly culUvaied people, 202. what its ex- 
act age, 203. age of the Vedas, ib, the 
epic period, ib. difficulties in preserv- 
ation of books, 204. collection of books 
by Galidasa, 205. age of Vicramaditya, 
206. last age of Sanscrit literature, 207. 
Rhadacanta Sarmon, 211. Hamilton’s 
researches, 212. AbulfazI, 214. Budd- 
hist writings, 216. the book llajavali, 
ib. the Surya Siddhanta, 217. c^e of 
Menu, 240. the Periplus Maris Ery- 
thraei, 265. points of resemblance be- 
tween the literature of the Hindus and 
that of the Egyptians, 307. the Zenda- 
vesta, 314. the Indian words occurring 
in Ctesias, 360, Appendix IV. the words 
Pasargada and Persepolis, 373, Appen- 
dix V. the latest additions to Sanscrit 
literature, 412, Appendix X. sources of 
Ptolemy’s geography, 440, Appendix 
XII. 

Madura, pagoda of, 93 . 

Mahabharat, Hindu epic poem, 82, its 
subject, 159. time of its composition, 
167. the author, 168. 

Massageta, nation of ancient Asia, 19. ac- 
count of Herodotus, ib., 32. expedition 
of Cyrus arainst them, 19. of Mongol 
extraction, 20. 

Mavalipuram, temples of, 78. modem ac- 
counts of, ib, Mr. Goldingham’s ac- 
count, 80. the buildings partially de- 
stroyed, 81. ancient prominence of tliis 
place, ib. antiquity of the temples, ib. 
their sculptures, 82. its great commer- 
cial importance, 298. 

Menu, laws of, 136. their origin and anti- 
quity, 137, not the work of one person, 
ib. their contents, ib. written in San- 
scrit, ib, when compiled, 138. 

Navigation, of the Caspian, ancient, 32. 
maritime trade of A!»a, ib. the most 
ancient aaviration of the Persian Gulf, 
385, Appendix VIL the voyages of the 
Ca r th ag inians and Phoenicians to Bri- 
tain, 387, Appendix Vlll. 

Niebuhr, the h^orian, 52. his aocotmt of 
the temple of Elephanta, 57. 

I, religious buildings of Hindus, 
84. w]^ their age, 86. form of oldest, 
67. edtitGes in thm neighbourhood, 88, 
improvement in constnictMm of pago- 
das, 89. pagodas of Coromuidel, 90. of 
Daogur, 91« of Taiyore, ib, of Ramise- 
ram, 92. ai Madura, 93. of Jagantha, 
ib. Fograss of ii€iiilsolF«> 94. pi^foda 
of Chilainbrpii, 
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Pahiyra, commerce of, 393, Appendix 
IX. ruini of, 401. 

PatargadtB, and Persepolis, 350. tomb of 
Gjrrus, ib. the meaning and use of the 
word Pasargadae, 373. 

P^nepoUt, inscriptions of, 319, Appendix 
II. use of the word Persepolis, 373, 
Appendix V. Herder's Persepolis, 377, 
Appendix VI. 

P?Ulo8ophy, Hindu, 139. the Sastras, ib. 
study of dialectics, 140. sciences taught 
by tne Vedas, 141. absence of historic 
cal works, 143. astronomy, 146. tlie 
Bhagavat Gita, 197. 

Pillars t ancient use of them by Hindus, 
100. pillar of Buddal in Bengal, f5. 

Poetry, Hindu, 147. its influence, ib. the 
Ramayana, 148. the Mahabharata, 158. 
character of Hindu poetry, 167. of tlio 
epics, 172. the Puranas, 173. lyric 
poetiT, 185. the Mega Duta, 187. 
Jayaaeva, 188. the Gita Goviiida, ib. 
dramatic poetry, 190. the Sacontala, ib, 
didactic poetry, 197. the Bhagavat 
Gita, ib. the Hitopadesa, 200. 

Ptolemy, his Geography, its sources, 440, 
Appendix XII. 

Puranae, Hindu poems, 173. Uieir hum- 
ber, ib. description of them, 174. the 
Matsya Purana, ib. tlie Brahma Pu- 
rana, ib. the Agni Purana, ib. the Ka- 
lika Purana, 175. the Bhagavat Purana, 
ib. the character of these compositions, 
176. they are the chief sources of 
Hindu mythology, ib. period of their 
composition, ib. are compilations, 177. 
but imperfectly kno^n, 179. 

Ramayana, Hindu epic poem, 148. sub- 
ject of the poem, 149. its author, Val- 
miki, 158. age of its conmosition, ib. 

Ramiseram, pi^odas of, 92. Lord Va- 
lentia's description of them, ib. 

Sacontala, Hindu dramatic poem, 190. its 
author, 194. its subject, 195. and form 
of composition, 196. 

Saleette, grotto temples of, 64. description 
of, 1 ^. its inscriptions, 65. the temple 
dedicated to Buddha, ib. 

Saruorit, inscriptions, 103. those in tem- 
ple of Ellora, 104. different alphabets, 
1.05. modem study of Sanscrit, 108. na- 
ture of the language, 109. its structr^e, 
110. reverence for it, 111. was a living 
language, ib, was it an aborigin^ lan- 
guage ? 112. was developed inlndia,ll3. 
and extensively vernacular, 114. Ley- 
den's researches, 115. antiquity of the 
Sanscarit, 116, 202. in what age de- 
veloped, 116. causes of its decay, 117. 
the Bhasha, 118. the Bengali, 119. the 
Prscrit, 120. Sanscrit literature, ib. the 


VedM, 121. Sanscrit grammar, 141, 
Panini, #6. dictionaries, 142. Hindu 
books chiefly in verse, 146. poetry, 147. 
its influmce, »6, the Ramayana, 148. 
the Mahabharata, 158. the Puranas, 
173. value and extent of Sanscrit liter- 
ature, 202, what the exact age at which 
it flourished, 203. age of the Vedas, ih. 
the Epic age, ib. collection of books by 
Calidasa, 205. ago of VienunadiU'a, 
206. last age of Sanscrit literature, 207. 
AbulfazI, 214. Buddhist writings, 216. 
the book Rajavali, ib. chronolog)' of the 
Hindus, 211, 217, the Surya Siddlianta, 
ib. the latest additions to Sanscrit liter- 
ature, 412, Appendix X. 

Sarmatians, tribe of tlic, 1 1 . their roun- 
Irv, ib. 

Scythians, indefinite application of the 
name, 3. nomad tribes of Central Asia, 
4. vahie of the accounts given by He- 
rodotus, 5. number of Scythian tribes, 
ib. their origin, 6. tlieir early exnedi. 
lions, ib, geographical position of tlio 
tribes, 7. nations surrounding tliem, 10. 
the Budiiii, 12. the Thyssageta). 13. tlic 
Jure®, »6. the Argippud, 1 1. the Issc- 
doncs, 15. the Ariiiiaspi, 16. the Scy- 
thians called Sactt? by the Persians, 19. 
the Massaged®, ib. the corninerre of the 
Scythians, 21. Greek cities on the Black 
8oa, sib. slave marts, 22. trade in com. 
ib. in furs, 23. trade by caravans, 24. 
the Jugriuns, 28. 

Siva, or Moliadcva, Hindu* god, 58. re- 
presentations on leinjiUi of Eiephanto, 
ib. that temple dedicated to him, 61. 
temple at Salsette, 65. at Ellora, 69. 
probably the mr>st ancient of Hindu 
deities, 132. description o''Siva, 182. 

Slavery, 22. slave markets, ib, 

Tanais, or Don, river of ancient Scythia, 

6 , 11 . 

Tar^ore, pagodas of, 91. of Chalambrun 
in district of Tunjore, 94. 

Temples, Hindu, 51. different classes of 
them, 55. rock temple of Elephanta, 
56. of Salsette, 64. of Carli, 66. of 
Ellora, 68. pagodas, 84. improvement 
in architecture, 94. temples of Java, 
98. 

ThyssayeUs, tribe of the, 13. their coun- 
try, ib. their mode of life, ib. account 
given by Herodotus, ib, their habits in 
hunUng, 27. 

Ural Mowitains, 14. 

Vedae, sacred books of Uie Hmdtw, 12). 
their antiquity, ib. our acquaintance 
with them impwfect, ibitix differ- 
ent parti, 122. their cooteoli* ib, ac- 
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count of them by Xnquetil du Perron, 
124. are by Tanofus autbora, 125. by 
whom compiled, 126. their age, 127, 
203. early mterpolationa, 128. to what 
form of worihtp attached, 129. the 
sources of Hindu sacerdotd religion, 
ib* not to be read by the people, 130. 
corruptions in the religion of the 
Vedas, 131. induence of the poets, 
t6.. Hindu sects, 132. the Vedas are 
sciontidc as well as religious, 135. 


and source of Hindu legislation, 
code of Menu, 137. the Sastras, 140. 

VefuUdait Appendix I., 314. 

ViiAnu, Hindu divinity, 57. his worship 
at Mavalipuram, 80. origin of sect of 
Vishnu, 132. traditions respecting him, 
182. 

Zend inscriptimis, 319. 

Appendix I., 314. 
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